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MISSOURI STATE HOETICTJLTUEAL SOCIETY. 



3b Hit Exetllma/, Divm R. Tbancib : 

ThlB report of oar society work, of the meetiogB held, of tlie moneys expended, 
and of the local sooletleB and oountlea reportlne for the year 1S91, 1b reapeotfully 
enbmitted. L. A. Goodhak, Secretary, 

WeBtport, Mo.,189a. 



City op Jefferson, February 5, 1893. 
lb the Commiationera of Public Printing : 

1 require for nee or Horticnlturat Soclety3,g00 cop)eB of report of State Hor- 
ticultural Sooiety,S,000 copies bound In clotb, 1,500 in paper, which I desire printed 
ae per accompanying sample. Respeotfuilj, 

L. A. OOODkfAN, 

Approved : State Secretary. 

^^■f;s'issr8Lri;K'r.''*''-}<^»°"'"i«»«'»''"°''"=™"''»8- 
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OFFICERS FOE THE YEAR 1892. 



J. C. EVANS, North Kutu CI 



H. F.UUBBAZ, Oregon. 



SAMUEL MILLEE, Blnffton. 



L. A. GOODMAN, Weatport. 



A. NELSON, Lebkuon. 



LIST OF HONOEAEY MENBEBS. 



MUsM. E. MEBtnCLBT Klikwood, Mo 

GiOBOs HuaaiiAit N*p>, C«l 

T. T. Ltok Sooth H>v«n, Mleh... 

C. W. MnRTTiLijr KiTkwood, Mo 

Bon. N.J. CoLUiH St. Lonii.Mo 

Jobs Bubb. Labtsd worth , K u . . . 

Sasdil MiLLBB Blntnon, Mo 

Hebuax Jaeqbs NeoBho. Mo 

Prof. M. ti. Keds St. LonlB, Ho 
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J. C. KtabB North KftMMCi 

li. A. Goodman W«tport, Mo... 

D. M. Dhnlap Fallon, Mo 

3>, A. EOBiNBTT , Colnmbia, Mo... 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 



[, NiKLSON, St. Josaph; K. S. Brown, Kuuos Clin E. H, Miohkl, St, Lonla. 



Prof M, a. Kebh, St. l^nla; C. H. Fimk, Lamtri K. E Baiui, Fnlton. 
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CONTSITUTION 

OF THB 

MISBOUKI STATE HOETICULTUBAL SOCIETY. 



Article I. TblB aBioclAtloD shall be koown as the MiBSonrl Btat« Horttcnl* 
-tuT&I Society. Its object shall be the promotion of hortlcnitnre in all Its branobes. 

AsT. II. Aoy peif on may b«come a member of this society upon tbe payment 
-of one dollar, and membenblp shall continue upon the payment of oae dollar amm- 
-ally. The psj ment of ten dollars at aoy one time shall constitute a person a life 
member, and honorsTj members may be elected at any regular meeting of the soet- 
ety. And any lady may become a membei by giving her name to the secretary. 

Art. III. The officers of this society shall consist of a president, vice-presi- 
dent, second vice-president, a secretsry and a treaBnTer,wbo shall tie elected by ballot 
at each tegalar anoaal meeting, and nhoce terms of office shall begin on the first 
day of June following their election. 

Art. IV. Tbe elective officers of this society shall ooastltnte mi executive 
committee, at any meeting of which a majority of tbe members shall have power 
to transact business. The other duties of the officers Bhail be Buch as usually per- 
tain to the same officers of elmllar organizations. 

AsT. V. The regnlar meetings of this society shall be held annnally on tbe 
first Taeaday in December and June, except when otherwise ordered by the exeon- 
tlve committee. Special meetings of tbe society may be called by the exeoatlve 
■committee, and meetings of the committee by the president and secretary. 

AsT. VI, As soon after each regular annual meeting as possible, the presi- 
dent shall appoint the following standing committees, and they shall be required 
to give a report in wilting, under their respective beads, at the annual and seml- 
annual meetings of the society, of what Cianeplres during the year of Interest to 
tbe society: Orchards, Vineyards, Stone Krolts, Small Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, 
Ornamentals, Entomology, Ornithology, Botany, Nomenclature, New Fruits, Inju- 
tIous Fungi, Packing and Uarketlng Fruit. 

Art. Vll. The treaBuier Bball give a bond in twice the sum he 1b expected to 
handle, executed in trust to the president of this society (forfeiture to be made to 
the society ), with two or more sureties, quali^ing before a notary public, of their 
■qualifications as bond^mtn, as is provided by the statute concerning BecniitleB. 

Art. VIII. This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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LIST OP COUNTY SOCIETIES. 



Adair County Hortlcaltarnl Sootet.v— 
R. H. BrasliieT, Pres't, KltbsvUle . 

B. A. PattenoQ, Sec'f. Klrksvllle. 
AtchlMD CouDty Horticultural Sooletf — 

C. W. Goe, Prei't, Tarkio. 

B. Lynn, Scc'y, Tarkto, 

Barry Coanty Hortlcaltural Society— 
H. H. Boberts, Pres't, Goldea. 
G. O. JamflB, Seo'y, Ezeter. 

Bates County Horticnitural Society— 

, C. I. RobardB, Pres't. Butler. 
Henry Bpeer, Seo'y, Butler. 

Barton County Hortloultaral Society— 

C. H. Fink, Pres't. Lamar, 

D. B. Hayes. Seo'y, Lamar. 
Baciuinan Co. Hortlcaltural Society— 

D. A. Turner, Pres't, St. Joseph. 

C. HoKann, Sec'y, St. Joseph. 
Batler County Horticultural Society- 

D. a Kitteridgre. Pres't, Poplar Blnff. 

B. B. Lentz. Sec'y, Poplar BluCT. 
Camden Connty Hortlcaltaral Society. 

J. Vr. Barhaae, Pres't, Stouttand. 
J. D. Rea^n, Sec'y, Stoutland. 
Cooper County HorCicukural Society— 
H. M. Myers, Pres't, BoonvlUe. 

C. C. Bell, Sec'y, Boonvllle. 
Greene County Hortlcaltural Boc'ety— 

J. Ktrohgraber, Pres't, Springfield . 

G. W. Hopkins, Sec'y, Sprlngfteld. 
Henry Connty H«-ticaItnral Society- 

H. L, BoDham, Pres't, Clinton. 

J. H. Pretzluger, Sec'y. Clinton. 
Holt County Horticultural Society. 

N. F. Murray, Pres't. Oregon. 

8. Blancbard, Seo'y, Oregon- 
Mound City Horticultural Society— 

D. B. Browning. Pres't. Mound City. 
J. U. Hasness, Sec'yi Hound City . 

Howell County Hortiouliural Society — 

W. G. Gano, Pres't, Oldeo. 

WIU. George, Seo'y, Oldea. 
Jasper Coanty Horticultural Society- 

B. Hall, Pres't, Cartbage. 

Z . T. BuBBell, Sec'y, Carthage. 







I'ri-ootiDty Horticultural Society— 

S. M. Hood, Pres't. Sarooiie. 

J. Carnahao. Seo'y, Saronxle. 
Lafayette Co. Horticultural Society- 

Dr. W. A. Gordon, Pres't, Lexington. 

C. Teubner, Seo'y, Lexington. 
Laclede Connty Hortlcaltural Society — 

A. Nelson, Pres't, Lebanon. 

£. B. Celleruian, Seo'y, Lebanon . 

Lawrence Co. Hortlcaltural Society— 

J. B. Logan, Pres't, Marlonville. 

B. Logan, Sec'y, UarlonTllle. 
Linn County Horticultural Society — 

Kalph Smith, Pres'c, Brookfleld. 

G. W, Martin, Sec'y. Brookfleld. 
Livingston Co. HorticulEural Society- 

G, W. Weatherby, Pres't, Chilllcothe . 

M. L. Brooks, Sec'y, Cavendish. 
HercerConnty Horticultural Society — 

H. R. Wayman. Pres't, Princeton. 

J. A. Kennedy, Sto'y, Bavenna. 
Montgomery Co.HorticuItural Society — 

F. Gutmann, Pres't, Hugo. 

C. HauBser, Sec'y, Hugo. 

Pettis County Horticultural Society— 

O. B. Lamm, Pres't, Scdalla. 

L. T. Kirk, Sec'y, Sedalia. 
Polk County Horticultural Society— 

G. W. Williams, Pres't, HumaQSVllle. 
J. L. Sirader, Sec'y, Humansville. 

Phelps County Horticultural Society— 

Kobert Merriwether, Pres't, Holla. 

W. W. Southgate, Seo'y, Bolla. 
BIpley County Horticultural Society— 

J, a. Hancock, Pres't, Doniphan. 

T. W. Mabrey, Sec'y, Doniphan, 
Saline County Horticultural Society — 

J. T. Stewart, Pres't, Blackburn, 

ThoB. Adams, Sec'y, Marshall. 
Vernon County Horticultural Society— 

A, Ambrose, Pres't, Nevada. 

J. Q. Kinder, Sec'y, Nevada, 
MlBsourl Valley Horticultural Society — 

J. G. Evans, Pres't, Harlem, Mo, 

G. B. Kose, Sec'y, Rosedale, Kas. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING 

ST. JOSEPH, JUNE 2, 3 AND 4, 1891. 

( r. M. C. A. BUILDING.) 



As asaal, tbe Society met vith a fall atteDdance aod a foil pro- 
gram. The enthaBiasm of the MiBSOari liortioaUariBts koowB no limits. 
Onie membeiB began to collect and arrange the hall on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and by the time of the opening of the evening session the hall 
was beaatifoUy decorated vith plants from the green-hoaaes of Hans 
KielBon, and the tables were filled with the finest Btrawbernes ever 
seen. There were some thirty or forty varieties, and they were as 
large as ever are seen. 

The local society deserves mnch praise for their complete arrange- 
ments and grand way of providing for the Society and its members. 

Many apples were on the tables— some kept by the Secretary in 
cold storage, and others kept by Conrad Hartzell by his plan of keep - 
ing fi-ait. 

Taking it altogether, the hall and the sarronadings made a very 
pleasant home for the Society for the three days of sojoarn. 

More than a handred delegates were present from different parts 
of the State, and it is with a good deal of Batisfactiou that we see men 
leaving their basiness for the parpose of seeking knowledge and giv- 
ing information. 
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STATE HOBTIOULTDBAL SOOIETY. 



FIBST DAY. 

Tuesday, Jane 2, S P. m. 

The evening program was carried oat fally and wai a foretaste of 
what was to come. 

Jtfu«i«— InBtrmeutftl Duet, by Mlsaes Purrlanoe and Stoddart. 

Opening Prager — Rev. tie. Uartin. 

Mute.— 3oDg. MlBS Florence Hitt. 

Welcome Addrtee — By the Mayor of St. Joseph. 

St»p<m»e~-^y J, C. Bvans, Prealdent, 

I>umi Bell Drill— PrlmATy class H&rtln Institute. 

TAe Fruii Induetriei of Our StafeS. P. Murray, Oregoa. 

iSon^—Maater Charlie Guthrie. 

7%e Floriett and their droufA in Jtfitiourt— Hani NlelBon, St. Joseph. 

RedtaHon—t/LiiB Martie Mart Id. 

Some Letioru Learned from the Farmer — Mis. Helen Laughlln, College Springs, 
Iowa. 

Addrtet—Z'S Capt. Posegate. 

The following is from the St, Joseph Herald: 

The Missouri State Horticultural society met yesterday In the Y. If. C. A. hall 
In Beml<annnal seeslon. About fifty delegates nmn a distance and the same num- 
ber of local members were present, hnt owing to the delays in the arrival of the 
trains from the south, President J. C. Evans, of Harlem, and Treasurer J. H. Logan, 
of Nevada, and all the delegates ftvm Clinton, Nevada, Springfield, Warrensburg, 
Sarooxle, Lamar, Carthage, Sedalla and other points In Southern Ulssonri, and 
the exhibits they vrlll bring, did not arrive in time for jesterday's sessions, and 
the appointment of the various committees was postponed until to-day. 

Seoretar; L. A. Goodman, of Kansas City, and Vioe-PrcBldent N. F. Murray, 
of Oregon, Mo., were present yesterday. 

The display of strawberries and apples Is quite extensive. Every variety of 
strawberry known is on exhibition, and when the delegates arrive, the fruit they 
bring with them will add largely to the exhibition. The sta^e of tlie hall was 
beantlfuUy decorated with pot plants presented by Hans Neilsoo. 

The following members of the Society had exhibits : H. D. Eorf of at. Jo- 
seph, ten varieties of strawt>erries ; J. T. Hider, Watheua, Kansas, strawberries; 
D. A. Turner, twenty-fonr boxes of strawberries ; G. Segessman, Amazonia, ap- 
ples and berries; W. S. Fugate and J. W. Arthur, of thlB city, BtranberrlcB ; 
Judge Samuel Miller, of Bluflton, Ho., twenty-seven varieties of strawberries: 
Conrad Hartsell, city, apples; L. A. Goodman, Kansas City, twenty varieties of 
apples. 

THE EVENINQ «BSSION. 

In spite of the extreme heat, the opening session of the Missouri State Horti- 
cultural society at the Y. M. C. A., music hall, was largely atteoded. The front 
seats were occupied by the delegates to the meeting, while the other seats were 
taken by citizens of St. Joseph. 
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SUUSIIIB UBBTINa AT ST. JOSSPH. V 

The program opened with a piano duet by Misses Furrlaaot) and Stoddard, 
l^yer was then rendered, after which a solo by Ml^e Florence Hitt was given. 

Mayor Shepherd then welcomed the delegates to St. Joseph, and extended to 
them the liberty of the city. 

The President of the Society, J. C. Evans, of Hailem, Mo., responded to 
Mayor Shepherd's address, making s neat lUtln speech. He said that one of the 
chief objects of thlsmeetlog wasto make arrangements for displaying hotlioultaral 
«xhiblts from Ulseoari at the World's fair. 

A dnmb-bell eierolee by six little misses was next. A number of very dtffi- 
<]Dlt uoTements were gone tbrongh with perfectly, showing that the children had 
been well trained. The girls were Misses £lTle Eckles, Minnie Wheeler, Jennie 
Boy, Jessie Roberts, Ella Boyd and Qeor|irte Potter. Accompaniinents on the piano 
and ftovll were played by Hisses Maggie Martin and Florence BItt. The exercise 
was received with applause, and an enoore was responded to. 

ADDBBSS BY THE PBBSIDBNT, J. C. EVANS, HABLBM. 

After seven years mlsslonatlng over the State, the boclety comes again to meet 
with the good people of St. Joseph. 

We come to you the same old Missouri Hortloultnral society, with many of the 
same old fattbfal members, who were here seven years ago, and many new ones. 
Who have fallen into line from time to time and become valuable workers. 

The Society has seriously felt the loss of acme of Its most valuable members, 
who were here then and who since that time have been called hence. 

It might Interest some of you to know what the Society has been dotog these 
seven years and what good has been accomplished by the members. Meetings have 
been held at SprlngAeld, Butler, Lexington, Louisiana, Boonvllle, Nevada, War- 
Tensbnrg, Lebanon, Poplar Blaff, West Plains, Brookfleld and Clinton. 

These meetings have encouraged the organization of local societies In various 
parts of the State, seonred the co-operation cif many of the best and most practloa I 
fruit-growers, who have rendered valushle aid In carrying on the work of the So- 
ciety, and have been the means to Induce the plantlngof more and better fruits, 
flowers and ornamental trees, and cause the better care and cultivation of not only 
their orchards and gardens, but of their farms — yea, and I might say of their fami- 
lies ; for who will qnestlon the elevating and refining influence of the monthly meet- 
ings of a live, working horticultural society ? 

Through the Influence of the Society our State Executive was Induced to 
name a day to be called " Arbor day," and to be celebrated by planting trees and 
crnamentals. 

Then was begun a systematic ornamentation of the school grounds of tbe 
State, beginning with the State Institutions and finally going out to the grounds of 
the common schools. 

At the various meetings nnreerymen were called on for donations of trees, 
shrubs, plants, etc., and let me say, they have never in any instance failed to respond 
most nobly to the call ; not only from Missouri, but from adjoining states came the 
Tespouse, I will send so and so, until all of the State institutions and most of the 
other school groands have been to a greater or less extent beautified. 

The work at tbe Stale Inatitnttons and private colleges has been done under 
the supervision of tbe Executive committee, with the able assistance of ProfesHois 
Kern and Kesler, who have rendered valuable aid In the work by drawings and 
snggestlons that only a good landscape gardener can give. 
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10 BTATB HOBTIOULTUBAL 800IBTT. 

This work Is not done, but will be followed up from year to ye»r until every 
Bchool gronnd la the State, from a State normal to a dUtrlct sebool, Bball bave felt 
the touch of the work of the State Hortioaltural eoolety. 

Tbe Society haa taken adTaataice of every opportnntty to show ap the tme 
merllBand capabilities of the State by the exhibition of her piodaota In vailona 
places In the United States, and the members are proud 'of the ^fact that lu no- 
Instance, either for honor or for money pemlums. has she bad to take second place. 
These exhibitions have attracted not only buyers for oar prodnots, but hun- 
dreds of families ol ^ood people have come to our State and bonght lands and 
planted frnlts and are some of our beet citizens, and some of our best workers in 
the Society. 

Thus have many mllUona been added to the taxable wealth of the State, maay 
thousands to tbe populatlou, and oar State been brought up to the front rank as a. 
frult-growtng section. , 

Tbe very efficient Secretary has published annually a report of the doings of 
the Society, giving the minutes of meetings, disoussione, papers, etc., making a 
volume of 300 to GOD pages that woald do credit to a much older State. 

These reports have been much sought after by people outside of the State, and 
have been the means of Inducing many home-seekeis to come and add to the popu- 
lation and wealth of the State. 

This is some of the work that has been done In the past. Now what shall be said 
of the future? Hhall we be able at the end of another seven years to say that we 
have accomplished much that is good for ourselvea and the State ? 

It seems to me that the golden opportunity for Utasonrl la now dawning, and 
with the earuest and harmonious co-operation of the best workers, representing all 
tbe various Interests, and the aid of the bandsoma appropriation made by our Legis- 
lature, Uissourl oan.aad willat the oomlug World's Fair at Chicago in 1S93, show 
to the world what she really le — one of the very best States In the Union. 

I believe I am perfectly safe In saying that the hortloultarists of the Stato 
will reepond to the call by rolling up such a grand display of products as was never 
before made by a siegle State. 

At the last annual meeting of the Society a resolution was adopted Instructing 
the Kxeoutive committee to ask the .Liegislature to appropriate twenty-five thon- 
sand dollars for tbe use of the Society In making an exhibit at Chicago In I8S3. The 
committee discharged their duty faithfully, but the liegislature saw fit (and perhapa 
wisely} to make one general appropriation, and I trust the oommlssloners in charge. 
In their wisdom, will see the Importance of giving the Horticultural department a. 
chance to show to the world the possibilities of the State. 

Our home work should not be suS'ered to lag ; more local societies should be 
organized, until at least one-half of the counties are put In good working order. 

Bvery county lu the State ought to be represented at Chicago by some of oar 
varied interests In 1883. 

I cannot close without expressing the thanks of the Executive Committee to 
all the members, and especially to those wbo have rendered each valuable aid In 
preparing for and managing the meetings and exhibitions, for without tbe assist- 
ance end co-operation of all tbe members little could be accomplished. 
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SUMMER MEBTING AT BT. JOSEPH. 



MIBSOUEI AB A PETJIT BTATB. 



2f. F. llurraj, of Oregon, Uo., tbeo read ft paper upon "Tbe Fmlt [nduBtrle» 
of oar State." Mr. Murray's paper is here given : 

The frutt indnatrlea of our 8t«te— where shall I commenoe, and how shall I 
tell yoQ In one short essay, as I ehonid like, all %boat the frnit industries In our 
State, scattered abroad as It is amouK nearly three mlilioDB or Intelligent and in- 
dnstrtous people. Spread out over a territory larger than all New England, located 
in theheart of the Union of States and In the geographical center of the frnit- grow- 
ing belt of tbe continent, with soil and climate so admirably adapted to fmlt grow- 
ing as to place It in third rank as a fruit -producing ^tate.and destines It when fully 
developed to lead all other States, and stand uaercelled in the Industry by any like 
area of country on the globe. To do this subject justice would require a yolume. 
And we think that the time Is not far distant whan we should have Juit such a 
work, showlngopindetali thefnilt indaetrlesof our State. This might be done tn 
connection with a work of iftstrnctlon to beginners in hortlcoltare, as suggested 
by our worthy Secretary in his last report, and made to serve a two-fold purpose — 
inatruction to the beginner and Information to frnltdealers and home-seekerE. The- 
frolt centers should be oarefnlly written up, and a record given of the large com- 
mercial orchards and berry plantations. In this way we could at once meet and 
answer the many questions propounded to us so frequently through long letters that 
arebeiDgrecelvedcootlnnallyfrom east, west, north and sooth by our Secretary and 
many others, the answering of which becpmes a bnrdea to the few engaged In the 
work. 

When our Secretary last summer placed the value of the fruit crop for the year 
ISPO at $10,000,000, manydoubtedthe statement— thought It too high. This started 
people to thinking and investigating, and after the apple crop was shipped, one 
official on the Chicago & Alton railroad reported the amount carried over hiB own 
road, and the other trnnk lines through the 9late reported to him by their managers- 
at S.000,000 barrels of apples, which at $2 a barrel, will make oar $10,000,000. 
Then add to this, if you please, our evaporated fruits, the product of our vineyards^ 
berry plantatlona and other fruits, and who will for a moment doubt that tbe fruit 
industries of our State, last year, brought into the pockets of the fruit-growers and 
formers at least $13,000,000. This is certainly a fair showing and very encourag- 
ing—especially so If we remember that the Missouri fruit crop never falls ; th*t It 
la Just as certain as com, wheat, oats or any standard crop. Then, if we should 
take into the account, as we should, and properly appreciate the great economy, 
health, pleasure and reS.nlng Influences upon our own people of having a constant 
supply of choice fruits, we find something of such Intrinsic value as not to be com- 
puted by or exchanged for dollars. 

But are we, as sensible ]aDd progressive hortlcnltnrlsts, to be content wltb 
what has already been achieved? Have the fmlt industries of this great State (an 
empire in Itself) reached the limit of their growth and ueefnluess , the zenith of 
their glory ? Will fruit soon become so abnodant th»t it oan't be sold for cost of 
production f Is It time to call a halt in this great enterprise f 

These and kindred questions are ever in the minds of the peop le, and to all, 
we answer in the negative. And why? Because oar country is growing rapidly. 
Cities are springing up all over oor country. New markets for our fruit are open- 
ing Dp all around us. Our export trade in fruit Is on the Increase, and the demand 
for good fruit is now increasing more rapidly than our fruit plantations. Thea 
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13 STATE HOETIODLTimAL BOCIBTY. 

listen : do yoa not hear lo the dlstRQce the dim rumbliDg tread of the coming mli- 
iionE, who wilt not only penetrate aod oooupy overj now accessible spot of onr 
-oountrr, but who will drain our swamps, Irrigate oar arid plaint, dig down our 
moantalna, develop our mines, bultd up oar waste places and give our conutry a 
vast and dense population t wbo, under our system of goTernment and ftee tnatl- 
tntioDB, will be the most intelligent, best paid, best fed and best clothed nation of 
people on earth ? And they will continue to want tUelr bait knd be able and will- 
ing to pay for It. In fact, we believe the fruit lodastrles of our State at pra- 
aent to be lo their Infancy, jost beginning to'grow, and, like a beautlft] and thrifty 
T'lne, Just beginning |to throw out Its young and tender shoots in all dlreotions; 
and let us be careful not to tread, brnlse or dwarf a single branch, bnt carefally 
tr^n, cultivate, nourish and support each, till this great vine of Industry shall fill 
-oar whole State, so that everyone may alt beneath bis own vine and fruit tree and 
-enjoy the richest blessings that earth can give to her inhabitants. 

Our whole State Is good for fruit, but some sections excel others In the pro- 
-daction of certain apeoies. On the south slope of the Ozark taoge, we And a sec- 
tion nnexcfllled for the 'production of peaches, where the trees are healthy, tree 
from peach yellows, and prodooe nine crops in ten yeas. How i wish I oouid pic- 
ture this beautiful country and the magnificent orchards of the Olden Fruit company 
— one hundred thousand trees, moatly peach, in all their grandeur and beauty of 
perfection, bending beneath their load of luscioua fruit — and then show it to the 
peach-growers of New York, Delaware, New Jersey and Michigan, and tell them 
we have hundreds of thonsanda of acres of these fine lands, that will not only grow 
peactaes.butotber fruits, grainand grass, In fact, almost everything that man could 
wish ; that it can be bought at $5 to $10 an acre ; that the country Is healthy, the 
people are Industrious, Intelligent and peaceable. Coold we but do this, we feel 
«uie there would be a stampede how those States to tbts more favored region that 
would soon develop this branch and add millions to the wealth of our State. And 
if we could only lift the curtain and get the disheartened fruit-growers of the froat- 
etrlcken regions of our Eastern states to look over our State and behold our or- 
-chards, vineyards and fruit gardens as they now are — If we could only get them to 
realize and appreciate our cheap lands, our superior soil and climate, our central 
location, with a [good market at heme, and all around ns, our great net- work of 
railroads, comprising eight thousand miles within our borders, and connecting ns 
'Wltb the markets of the world — our magnificent schools, backed up by an inex- 
haustible school fund, our churches, cities, parks and public institutions — if they 
would only for a moment brush away the fog of superstition and prejudice, and 
look in upon our State as It is, they would behold the blending together of some 
of the best and most energetic people of nearly all Stales and nations, crystallzing 
Into one harmonious mass, marching onward and upward to a higher plane of civ- 
ilization. 

Could such a picture be presented in Its true light to the intelligent fruit- 
growers and home-seekers In less favored regions in our own country and Europe, 
then Missouri would never need another advertisement. We may at least do some- 
thing In that direction in the near future, that will result in much good and give ■ 
new impetus to the fruit Industries of our State. Yes, we may possibly astonish 
ourselves and the world, if we will only appreciate and improve our golden oppor- 
tunities. Last year our fruit industries received a grand boom on account of the 
f allnie of fruit In several of the Eastern states, which resulted in the planting of 
snilllonB of fruit-trees throughout the State, and, at the same time, opened up anew 
niarkeC for Hlssouri fruits, fully equal to the increased planting. Many predicted 
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this would not occur &ga,in tn a life time. One jeM bas not paeeed, and lo! behold 
the same tblDg li to be repeated. Destructive froeta have killed Dearly all the fralt 
over a large ezteot of conatrj In a number of oiir Eastern states, which has tamed 
the eyea of fruit dealers toward MlsBouri with a longing, wistful expression In aearcb 
of fruit. Tiot them come and let ua bid them welcome and receive them as brothers 
engaged lo a laadeble enterprise. Let ns cattlvate and spray onr orohards, that we 
may show them more and better fruit than last year. We sbould build apple aheds- 
In onr orchards and lay In a supply of barrels ; we shonld prepare to pick, pack 
and handle onr fl-uit better each year.. A portion of onr fine large applen should 
be wrapped in paper to meet the demands of the fancy retail trade. We know that 
some will cry out, this Is too much work and will never pay. Hold, my friend, 
give thla plan a fair trial, and then we will listen no yonr verdict. The growth of 
the fruit industries of Missouri and tbe rapidly increasing demand in the market* 
of tbe world for tbe very best, will compel us to take these advanced steps in onr 
profession or be left in the rear to meditate over lost opportunities. 

And last, but not least, we may do a grand good work to further promote the- 
fmlt industries of our State by making onr plans and arrangements now for get- 
ting np tbe largest, best and most magnificent show of fruit for the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago tn 1393 that the world has ever beheld. I«tltbedane 
through tbe auspices of ont State society, at the expense of the^State, by counties^ 
and leave the world to Judge of its merits. Let us have our little manual of infor- 
mation for home-seekers, and information to beginners, showing op the fruit indus- 
tries of the State In their true light for distribution. Let this be done by a united 
effort of OUT State and county societies, with a will and energy worthy of the great 
State, nation and age in which we live, and we need have no fear for the future 
growth and prosperity of the fruit Industries of Hlsaourt, or the verdict of the 
world on our fruit show at the great Columbian Exposition. 

A recitation by Hiss Martina Martin was next. Mark Twain's ' 'Darkey and 
the Steamboat" was given In a charming manner. MissMarcin was heartily encored, 
and responded with a abort selection. 

THE FLOBISTB AND THEIB GROWTH. 

Hans Nellson , of St. Joseph, then read a paper upon "The Florists and Their 
Growth in Missouri." His paper was as follows : 

Mr. pRBsinaHT and Lakhs ano Gkntlsmxn' — While It devolves upon me to pre- 
sent before this meeting the florists and their growth In the State of Missouri, I 
beg leave to state that I am largely indebted to the Interior Department at IVaab- 
iDgton for information given in this estimate, as an addition to what has come nn- 
der my personal observation. I believe It to be as near correct as It is possible to 
get at facts of such a character, as Enost Information has come direct from florista 
themselves. 





Florists. 


























Number giving date of establishment 
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Nam bet giviag no date of eatsbllstameDt 

Total nDmber establlsbed In 1890 

Total Damberof e "tab It sbmenta owned and managed b^ ladles.. 

Larffest nnmberof square feet of gUsB 

Smalleet number of eqaare feet of glasB 

Total square feet of glasB 

Area of land saed by florietB, acres 

Talue of tooU and implementi 

Total value of eatablisbmenti 

Nnmber of men employed 

Wagea paid men perdaj 

Total wagea paid men 

fiadles employed 

Wagee paid ladlee per day, 

Total wages paid ladles 

Number of boraes employed 

Coat or fuel used 

Wholesale catatoguea Issued ^. 

Betall oataloKues Issued 

Paid for posUige 

Paid for advertising 

Paid for freight 

Paid for express. 

Batlmated freight and express bills on outgoing ahlpments 

Hardy plants propasated, 1S90 

Roses propBgated, 1^90 

All other plants propagated, 1S90 

Total plant sales 

Total out-flower sales , 

Per cent of atock aold at wholesale 

Pet cent of stock aold at retail 

Nnmber of fiorlstaln the United ntatea, 1890 

Nnmber of florists In Missouri, 1890. 



938,237 79 
90,000 
fi63.000 
1117,613 73 
167.792 80 
•7,069 74 
$30,948 OB 

«2s.iiea eo 

1,452,300 
160.763 

4,«l3.128 
$374,123 48 
$196,867 48 
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From tbeee statements I have presented to yon It wilt be seen that tbe Interest 
&nd growth in the florist business does not date baok any further than 1370, and 
the moat progress was made from 1880 to 1S90, and the cut-flower trade is taking 
the lead over plant aates. In regard to the plant trade, there Is one thing In 
particular which binders a very rapid Increase In the sale of plants, and that la the 
lack of knowledge by the purchaser how to care for them after the; are received. 
Ullltons of plants either die or become sickly each year, failing entirely to give the 
desired effect expected by tbe purchaser, and tbe main trouble lies In the watering 
-of plants. It cannot be determined by ihe cloak, or any time of the day or week, 
but the golden rule Is to give yont plants water whenever ihey require It, and then 
In sufficient quantity to soatc the whole ball of earth In the pots, or It they are In 
the open ground, water enough to aoak the ground fully aa deep aa the roots are at 
wotk. Then let them rest until suob a time as another supply Is needed, unleea the 
dust becomea very thick on tbe leavea. In such a caae, ayrtnge or sprinkle them 
Just enough to wash tbe leaves, always bearing In mind that matme plants do not 
require a watetlog every night. 

Allow me to call your attention to plant culture in California, where In sonie 
parts no rain falls for about nine months In tbe year, and still all who visit that 
oouDtry agree In praising tbe beautiful flowers there. In many Instanoes parties 
«ould hardly fli^d worda to ex press their high admiration formed of plant culture in 
California. But now bear in mind these plants are Irrigated, and no oftener than 
It has required the sun and heat to absorb the moisture deposited In the ground. 
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in the State of MleRonii, as well aB some of the bordering States, we are everf 
jear affected by dry spells dariog the summer, and If lome amateur haa It in bis 
power, let bim for one eeaaoa try a judtolouB and moderate Irrigation, even If it be 
&t the expense of tbe water companies, and I am satisfied It will demonstrate the 
fact that Hiaaoari soil will stand at parwlth Callfornia.and produce as many and 
as fine blossoms, size of plant and age lo be considered. 

Now, Mr. Presldeat, allow me to ask your indulgence and follow my thougbta 
back to the year 1871, when my eyes for the flrst time beheld these ragged hills, 
wblcb yet to-day surround this beautiful and prosperous city, overlooking tbe tot' 
buleat waters of tbe Ulsaourl rivei, and fastening my eyes on tbe trails left by the 
caravans and trains wblch bad crossed tbe then great Ameriam desert, wltb tbelr 
thonghts jfastened npon tbe precious gold deposited In the promised laud of Cali- 
fornia, my thODghts Datarallj dwelt upon the fame which St. Joseph had achieved 
as an outfltting post for these overland trains, and I concladed toremaioas acltlzen 
of St. Joseph. At that time tbls city scarcely numbered SO, 000 people, wblch were 
Arrayed II battle against each other, whether to allow progress and prosperity to 
-enter oar domain ; bat thanks to tbe partisans of progress, we are a great city 

At that time there were less than 3,000 Fquare feet of glass devoted to florl- 
«altare In St. Joseph, and one of our pioneer florists had his little place on tbe top 
-of one of the highest hills, and carried his Qora I treasures in baskets to the market 
In the city. At that time $160 covered all the cutflowf r business In St. Joseph for 
a whole year, and at tbe present time many a day the sales overreach the 
amount of $360 for a single day's work. 

The glass then wasless than 3,000 square feet, and to-day the namber of square 
feet will overreach 60,000. Taking these facts in con alderatlon and by close 1d- 
«|ulry it will be seen that the same progress has kept pace with time all over the 
State of Uissouri, and in some Instances has f^r surpassed this here noted Increase . 

Now I have only one more thought to present, which Is ; Flowers were 
created for tbe education, pleasure and happiness of men ; they are like unto a 
mirror reflecting tbe purity, grandeur and love of the Creator unto mankind, and If 
you will notice the signs of time, the vast deserts of the world gradually disappear; 
men go forward, take possession and convert these barren lands Into veritable 
flower gardens, and some of our richest and most beautiful floral treasures have 
their home in these barren lands. Take this as a criterion. The time may come 
when the whole world will be converted Intoendless flower gardens, and the florists 
of Ulssonrl will seek to out-iival each other to send flowers to every land on the 

Master Charles Outbrie was next upon the program. He sang a solo In a 
beautiful soprano voice, and responded to an encore by singing " Swanee Blver " 
In a manner that completely captivated the audience. 

Urs. Helen Laugblln of College Springs, Iowa, read a lengthy and able paper 
on tbe subject, " Some Lessons to be Learned from tbe Bome Life of the Farmer 
and Kru It-grower." As a literary production it was full of beautiful sayings, and 
showed 'inuch study and thought on the part of tbe author. 

Mrs. Laugblln was followed by Captain F. M, Posegate, who made a few re- 
marks. 

An adjournment was then had until 8 o'clock this morning. 

The various committees that were to have been appointed yesterday will be 
announced tbls morning, the President having been so'basy yesterday that be 
could not find time to select them. 
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Tbe babits of tbought and general character of the average farmer and frait- 
grower dtfier so wldel; Id qualltj and in motive, ae well as In tbe actual resalta, 
and aie wltbal eo changeable, that an Bttempt to deduce a leaaoD from tbe home 
lite of one family woald be quite as futile as to try to count tbe rain-drops or to- 
retain upon tbe retina the eblftlng ahadows of a broad prairie. 

Home life doee not oonBiEt entirely of eating, drinking, working and Bleeping. 
The farmer and fruit-grower mnst of necessity bare their homes in the country, 
cultivate the Ball and make tbelr living ^om the results of such labor. There are 
so many dlfflculties In the way of success that a Buperflcial observer might say that 
the principal lesson to be learned was'one of very hard work and very small pay. 
Even admitting tbls to be true ol those who cultivate the soil, It Is also true of 
every other class of labor, whether manual or otherwise. 'I'be discovery has not 
yet been made of any plan whereby men and women may obtain an honest living 
without honest work ; and in order to succeed in any calling, tbe skilled hand, tbe 
trained eye and the well -developed muscle must be directed by the educated and 
enlightened Intellect. The man who still plows, plants and hoes as his grandfather 
did, and for the same reason, will never become a progressive agriculturist, and 
nothing less than an intellectual earthquake could possibly shake him out of tbe 
old ruts and convince blm that be la one bnndred years behind the times. 

Tbe contemplation of nature !□ her choicest and most generous moods leads 
tbe mind by natural transition from results to causes ; from the known to the 
unknowable; from all tbe wealth of tree, and grass, of bird and blossom, of ann* 
Bblne and cloudlet, of south wind and perfume of flowers, to the Creator whose 
wisdom has formed for tbe human race tbls wondrously beautiful dwelling place. 

From this one point of view we see that farmers and frnlt-growera more than 
any other olaas^ave around them fanmantzlng and heneflcent Influences. Removed 
from the strife, the turmoil and the competition of trade, and from tbe noise and 
hnrryof city life, they have abundsnt opportunity to live an Ideal life, the beauty 
and grandeur of which will leave its Impress upon all future generations. Tbe one 
great hindrance to this Is the fact that those who might be most henedCed by It 
do not learn tbe lesson until too late, and of those who do recognize tbe truth, but 
few will avail themselves of the benefits to be derived from it. 

Fully thlrty>five years of my life have been passed In the country an inmate of 
formers' homes. Teaching country schools and "boarding around " glres one 
plenty of exercise, also a good opportunity to become quite ramlliar with the 
home life of farmers, and to learn many lessons, one of which Is, that a farmer's 
or fruit-grower's kitchen Is a prime place to go when hungry, but the cook Is more 
often than otherwise overworked and must I record It? under-paid. A. volume 
could be written on this subject alone, but 1 will forbear. 

The dwellings which constitute the real home of the family are In about nine 
cases out of ten entirely Inadequate to meet the real needs of the family. Two or 
three rooms at most, small In Bl?:e, without decent ventilation, and absolutely 
without conveniences to facilitate tbe work of tbe mother of tbe family, she most 
constantly labor at a great disadvantage, that by a little intelligent changing might 
be entirely avoided. No wonder that she finds more time for work than she does 
for reading or recreation. 
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In lacb a dwelltng-place we Bnd but few Defvepapera and no books, gave the 
old aDd well-worn Bobool-boolcB wbloh dignlff one end of the clock-ehelf. A few 
Blckly-lookliiK plants la broken pitcher, old tin pan or leaky box adorn some out-of- 
the-way corner, for "John" does not approve of women waatlug their time with 
house-plants; beside, they are In his way aod obstruct the light when it Is bis 
pleasure to sit by the window. Jobn's farm is free of encumbrance ; he has a few 
hnndreds In the bank and has Juat sold his apple crop for $1,000, yet he feels him- 
self greatly Injured because bis wife has failed to pick all the blackberries that 
grew In every fence corner and dry all the wind-falls that were wasted before he sold 
his crop. tJbe might at least have given them to the pigs If she couldn't save the 
berrtes- His mother never failed to do such things, and never asked for help to do 
the work for a family of mvea, of which John Is the seoenth, which accounts for hie 
wonderful smartoess, John Is very economical ; SO Is Urs, John, tihe has to be, 
she told me, because be Is trying to save enough to buy. the forty-aare lot that 
joins as ott the sonthwest. We began with only forty acres and were in debt for 
that, and John said when It was paid for he would flx the house ; but he took a 
notion he must have a square mile of Und just as his father did, and so the new 
houBs must wait for that. The end and aim of John's life has been to own more 
land, and ble line of tbonght and motive for acdon has degenerated Into a repe- 
tend, which reads as followa r *>Work more hours to make more money to buy 
more land, so as to worli more hoars to make more money to buy more land." In 
pursuing this one object, those things that make home attractive, wblch cultivate 
the mind and heart and make life worth living, were neglected and forgotten. The 
needs of the soul were neglected to make room for grosser and less Important ob- 
jects, and their home was such only In name. Ont-doors the never-ending round 
of plow, plant, gather, In-doors the dally rontlne of cook, eat, wash dishes, filled 
the wearying procesBlon of days from year to year. 

The most distressing feature of such a life is the monotonous. Joyless, uninter- 
esting flow of their declining years. They have missed so much of beauty, of sweet- 
ness, of grace, and of that greater gospel of love and feith that permeates a natnre 
made nobler and purerbyliBtenlng to -'sermons In stones" and reading "books in 
running brooks," that now In their old age they are as much strangers to the world 
we live in as though stranded on a doBert Island. They hear the birds sing, but 
their melody does not strike a responsive chord in their own souls; they aee the 
flowers and trees, the waving fields of grain, and the dim, cool recesses of the 
shadowy woods, but these beautiful sights do not appeal to their higher nature. In 
the birds they gee only the destroyera of next summer's crop of cherries, and the 
grain represents Just the number of round, shining dollars they will receive for It; 
while the grand old trees that shed a benediction on all who pause beneath tbelr 
shade mean to John only BO mach chopping and back-ache as In necessary to pre- 
pare them for fire-wood. Is it any wonder that the home life of John and his wife 
was not productive of blessing to the children reared therein, or that the lives of 
the children also are permeated with the same sordid, grasping spirit? Until such 
home life oeasea to be, there will still be found those whose acrea are only limited 
by the ability to acquire them . 

No man has a right to deprive even himself of a chance to develop the best 
there is In htm for any reason, for by bo doing he cheats himself and robs his &mlly. 
Some one has said that every child has a right to be well bom, and to tbla I would 
add the unquestionable right to be well brought up ; to have hla mind trained to 
graaplbe true Import of those great questions that are agitating the leading minda 
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of oar ttmes; to iMve ble consoience Caught to dlBcrimlnate between rigbt and 
wTOQg; to bave hU whole ment&l and moral natnre, aa well as pbyiioal, properly 
adjusted and evenly balanced. 

Nowbere In the world l< such training ai eaally attainable as in the homes of 
the Intelligent and progressive fttnner and fruit-grower. AH those Inflaenoes 
which tend toward a proper expansion of the youthful mind, and which not only 
develop the physical nature but lead the moral faculties upward toward a nobler 
and purer life, surround the coaotry home In great profusion. Here more than 
anywhere else It is poeslble to render our home life as truly Arcadian as the moat 
earnest enthusiast ooold desire. The house may be small, but within It you will 
find comfort and beauty. Bocks and newspapers, the latest magazines, music and 
painting, make glad the hearts of those who dwell therein. The latest achieve- 
ments in art, science and literature, the latest discoveries of the microscope, and 
the last new Invention In electrioal machinery, are brought to this home by the 
weekly mall and discussed and thcroughly understood by the family. They are 
well read on all those topics that afiect the stabUiiy and prosperity of the nation, 
and are la sympathy with all those united efforts that are being made by Chris- 
tians and pbllantbropists to blot ont crime and Ignorance. Snch homes are shrines 
wberetn dwell all the virtues; Ht dwelling-places for those who are the msln hope 
and dependence of (his mighty nation; and such may be If we will it, the home life 
of all earnest, progressive farmers and fruit-growers. 

A house Is not well kept unless it is truly home-like. Some houses are at 
slxes-and- sevens from one week's end to another, and It requires a sklllfnl pedes- 
trian to be able to navigate from one room to another without danger to life or limb. 
Others are kept too much, and are so painfully neat as to repel all familiarity. 
They seem to Bay to you : "Do not touch me, you will leave a finger mark!" "Do 
not etep on my newly-scrubbed floor, you will leave the tracks of your dreadful 
boota!" "Do not leave the dooropen.a fiy hae Juat gone upstaira!" etc The 
children from auoh homes as these are gisd to get away and out Into the world as 
early In life aa poaslble, and It needs no prophet to predict what their future will 
not be. I remember hearing of a little girl who, on being aaked her name, replied, 
"Eaty Don't." dhe had never heard her own last name apoken, and as she waa 
always getting Into something that her mother denominated mischief, was so accus- 
tomed to hear the admonition, "Katy, don't," that sbe supposed It was ber real 
name. It is from such homes aa these that the '*Katy Don'ts" may be expected to 
emanate. The mother is ponaesBcd by the demon of neatness, to which everything 
else must succumb. 

8hebiewB Mid bftkes and grotae and Bigba, 
From moral Ds lltcbt till eatidowa gaa; 

Sbe serabe sud stews till ulne p m . . 
Then eem and darns tilt bsU-patI one. 

She never reeta, tUa tlr«leas dame; 
Herhonae maat keep rtom dnac and din; 

To read a magazine 01 book 
Woald aeem to her a ftrlerons ala, 

U on the floor, orohalx, 01 wall, 
A speck ot fl;, orsFxatoh, orstiln, 

Conid e'er be fonnd with mlcrOBCOpe, 

Such a bouse-keeper la unconsciously making of herself a mere machine for 
the suppression of dast and dleordor ; a slave to the mop, broom and dust-pan. 
Fortunately such extreme cases are rare, and we know that the minority of farmers' 
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aod bortioultnrlatB' bomee give every evidenoe of thorongb refinement and of 
broad culture. Life 111&7 not be quite ao blghty Beaaoned, bat it la certainly mneh 
sweeter and more satisfying. 

If daring the pressure of work we pause between whiles to ask oarselves what 
we have almady acooniplished, and to formalate some definite plana for the future, 
we may well say, ' ' what are we living for ? " Is there in onr plaos for future work 
eome supreme object whieh shall be for our best good and for the benefit of those 
around uB, or are we merely stiaxgllng along the pathway of life for temporary 
existence, caring nothing for the effect of onr work upon the world, and atlU leaa, 
it woald seem, for Its effect on our own bouIb, out ludlvldual character ? What Is 
tbe object of life ? My answer would be to be good, to do good, to %e happy and to 
make others happy. Thla will Include all the attrlbntea of a Christian character. 
The old-fash loned notion, almost as old as the earth itself, that it Is very wicked 
Indeed to be happy — that a hearty laugh is a sin, snd that future bllBB Is only 
obtained by present misery — Is rapidly giving way before a more enlightened 
religious Bentiment and a more exalted coDCeptloD of the power, attributes and 
designs of the Deity. It iB not against the law nowadays for a. man to kiss his wife 
or his baby on Sunday, although a man was arrested a few days ago for kissing bis 
wife on tbe street after dark, and was too badly scared to explain their relatlonablp 
until they arrived at tbe x>olloe oonrt. This, however, occurred In Boston. We 
of the great West are not so crowded either In mind, manners or morals. Nearly 
«veryonc now admits the right of the Individual to be happy. Our Constitution 
eays the * ' pursuit of happiness, " and I see no reason to doubt that if all the mem- 
bers of a family unite In pursuing that elusive attribute of a happy home, it 
will be caught and caged without much difficulty. This can be done in aur home, 
whether city or country. Ve who doabt, try It. "The proof of the excellence of 
the pudding Is In tbe eating." 

Those who live In cities, and especially the laboring olaas, have their days so 
constantly filled with that arduous toil necessary to provide Tor their daily needs, 
that there Is little time left in which to cultivate the mind, heart and soul. Their 
home life is made up of a continuous round of work, eat, sleep, with little hope of 
a change for tbe better. When the hurry and worry of getting a living la so great 
that a man falls to recognize hla own daughter aoross the street. It Is time farmers 
And horticulturists rejoiced that their home life is sucb that a man will find time 
occasionally to get scqualutedwlth his wife, and be able to dietlngnish his own 
boys and girls from tJie rest of a crowd of youngsters In his own door-yard. 

My earliest recollection of fruit was connected with the romantic scenery Id 
Central New York, known as tbe lake conntry, now made famone by tbe vineyards 
beloging to the HammondBport and the Eeoka Wine Co, My father's farm abounded 
in fruit of all kinds ; tbe choicest grapes, the sweetest cherries, peaches every sec- 
ond year, pears that melted in your ^onth, and apples tbat, for size, beauty and 
flavor, I have never Been equaled. But the very sweetest, tbe moat fragrant and 
the most delicious of all were the wild raapherrles that grew above tbe orchard In 
the old fence row, which I gathered, though In trembling dread of snakes, and, 
etilnglog them on a green timothy straw, carried them proudly to my mother. In 
looking backward toward childhood, we always wear rose-colored magnifying 
gtasBes. 

If one wlahes to thoroughly enjoy and appreciate the delicious flavor of really 
good fruit, let bim live a few years In a city and buy his fruit from tbe market. 

Fruit-stands make a tempting display from early spring until late autumn, 
but only disappointment awaits unwary purchasers. Berries, which you are assured 
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are "picked tbla moroiag," jon will find have traen jneted ova- this morning and a 
few good 0Q«s placed on lop ; peaches wilted ; plnms leathers ; apples that would 
astofilah a green persimmon ; tomatoes, peas and otber vegetables gathered last 
week, 'i'he prices might be regarded with aum at least, If not with satlifaotlon ; 
and nntll I learned better, m; opinion of farmers and frait-growers was very low 
Indeed— growing wealthy and Impadenl ofi the necessities of poor dealers who 
couldn't help themselves. 

A little careful observation and some inquiry, combined with a modicum of 
common sense, con r in oed me that these aristocrats of the farm, garden and orohard, 
who raise tbe meat and beans and potatoes with (he other vegetables that keep soul 
and body together, are really the servants of the world. Without them other peo- 
ple would be deprived of all the comforts and many of the luxuries of life, and aa & 
matter of course, they have things pretty much their own way regarding the price 
of thetr commoditieB. But do they set their own prices? Oh, no. Then of oonrse 
it Is tbe consumer who decides what a barrel of apples, a bushel of potatoes or a 
conple of bunches of asparagus are worth. 

But DO, the decision does not rest with the consumer. It would seem reasona- 
ble that the prodacer and consumer, as the parties most deeply Interested, and 
abundantly capable of judging, would be the best fitted to set prices. Instead, It 
is the dealer, who says to the producer, "this much I will pay and no more. Ac- 
cept my price or keep your produce." I am not undertaking to propose a cure for 
this palpable evil, and will only suggest that from these hasty thoi^hts tbe pro- 
ducer deduce his own lessons and formulate a remedy for himself. Surely tbe bal- 
ance of power could be in your own hands by more united effort, and a larger 
measure of flnancial sucoese wonld place in your hands other opportunities for 
benefiting the world. 

Notwithstanding all the dlfflcnltles in the way of the farmer and iVnit-grower, 
there are many of them who really do attain to Independence, beautify their homes, 
and educate their children for a more extended sphere of usefulness, and tbe home 
life that is possible and real for the rural dweller is but barely attainable In the 
anhnrban home, and impossible In the heart of tbe hot, crowded city. Even in our 
smaller towns, amocg the laboring classea we find often two and quite frequently 
three or foor families huddled together In one house, or In hot unhealthy rooma 
over some store or office — the majority of them thankfnl for even this shelter, pro- 
vided the rent is not beyond their slender means. Fresh air, pure water and suit- 
able exercise are free to everybody outside of a city corporation; but what 
opportunity for either Is afforded the occupant or a olty board In g-honse or tbe 
poorer, over-crowded and ill- ventilated tenement? Verily neither air, water nor 
exercise Is free amid such unnatural snrroundings, and It is not surprising that 
children are dwarfed in body and enfeebled in Intellect, or that vice and crime- 
Btallc abroad at nooD-day as tbe resalt of suoh unravorahlc Influences. What won- 
der that the asylum, the work-house and the penitentiary are recruited from these 
miserable apologies for homes. How can the soul grow and the mind broaden and 
expand to sweet Christian influences, when the body is starved for want of suit- 
able food and the lungs shrunken for want of oxygen f 

The grand possibilities which are the heritage of the children of our magnifi- 
cent rolling prairies or the romantic timbered regions, are like voices from an 
unknown world to those who have never seen and enjoyed their freedom . It takes 
a whole lifetime to learn how to live; and in towns, one must practice the strictest 
economy for the most of a lifetime before one can afford to live In ordinary comfort. 
But the former and horticulturist can live and enjoy the good things of this life aa 
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he goes along, and can at the B&me time be adding daily and yearly to tbe value of 
btBhome. Could eacb of ub for one year be obtlged to exchange oar oonn try bomeM 
for city staying places, we woald be the better able to learn tbe useful leasoD of 
contentment. More than this, we wonid see the posslbllitleB for tbe idealising of 
our own bome life, which are not to be found under other ciroumBtanoes and la 
otber avocations. 

We, as a people, are the srobltects not only of our own fortanea, but of our 
«wn homes and bome life. In painting and soalpture, the student acquires his 
theory as well as bis practice by dally experiments : that Is, by actual doing ; and 
the same Is true of onr home life, but our materials are dlfierent. The student of 
painting Is limited to a few colors, a bandful of brusbes and a piece of cold, nore- 
aponeiTe canvas; the sculptor to a cbl Bel and the block of hard, unyielding marble. 
Tbe arohlteot of conntrybome life has none of these li to itatlons to contend with. 
We are furnished, without cost or stint, with the same material used by nature ; 
our obemlcats are from the same laboratory, and with this Inexhaustible treasure 
at onr command, we may fashion what we will, and give it the Impress of our own 
individuality. 

It Is well known that tbe majority of men and women of this or earlier periods 
who have attained to eminence or distinction, have sprung nrom bumble parentage 
and have ixien reared in the country. Many of them received their first instruc- 
tion In the old log Bcbool-house with puncheon floors, end pursued their Iat«r studies 
by the light of a pine knot or by the open fire-place. They rose superior to olreum- 
BtanceB, and bequeathed to hb an example of heroic determination aud honorable 
ambition, which the youth of onr times would do well to imitate. 

In s copy of an old Kansas State Borticnltaral report I fouud tbe following 
nniqae statement, which I quote to sbow what queer notions some men have 
regarding their individual respouslblDtiee bb oltlEens : 

The writer sayi : "Farm embellishments have their dlfflcnltlee and draw- 
backs in many ways. We meet with hot suns and cold winters ; there are storms 
and drouthq, blights and mildews ; these are unavoidable, and with proper plan- 
ning, care, attention and culture, may be mitigated and moEtly overcome. Another 
euemy Is tbe State. In moat states men are fioed by law for Improving and embel- 
llehlog their homes. A farm of 160 acres occupied by a tenant cabin, a straw 
stable, a pig-sty and a cow corral in Rront, is tased somewhat above the rate of 
raw prairie, jet tbe price of the rude and simple crops may In some measure justly 
inereased taxation. Let the same farm of 160 acres contain a S3,000 dwelling and 
other buildings and Improvements, with orchards, groves, wind-breaks and Otber 
tasteful embellisbments, and the taxes are doubled, trebled or even quadrupled. 
This Is lining a man fur Improving and beautifying his home." 

The writer also advanced tbe Idea that taxes should be on land values only, 
and then It would not be so common for men to hold lands In speculation, or for 
slipshod farmers to occupy large tracts of country with poor Improvements and 
low taxes, while the highly improved, neatly kept and embellished homes are taxed 
to dtseouragement and bankruptcy because of their neatness and comfort. 

According to this method of reasoning, a man might own an acre of land 
worth $6 and butid on It a $^,000 mansion. His neighbor who joins him could 
own SOO acres, worth alio $5 per acre, and with no hoase at alL The acre with the 
$20,000 house 1« worth In actual value four times as much as tbe 500 aorea, yet the 
man who owns the large farm with nothing on It must be taxed GOO times as much 
as blB neighbor. 
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To qnote again : "Savagery and barbarUiu ehonid not be faToied with lighter 
tazea while oolttTatlon, comfort and beauty are loaded with palna and penaltiea. 
purely the aniterlties of nature and the depredationa of blrdi, beasta and Insecta 
are drawbaoka enoogh, without adding to them the burden of Increased taxation." 

If tbU plaintive wall ie true, It would »eem that the remed; la entirely within 
the power of the oppreaaed. Trae or not. It la a fact that those who cultivate the 
soil have for centurlea been attending strictly to their own builneas, and have left 
the law-making power to not always dlalntereated partleD who have not been for- 
getlul to "make hay while the sun ahinea," and have manipulated the laws to ault 
their own peculiar views. 

The old adage, "If yon want anything done, go do It yoaself ; If you don't 
want it done, send a liand," la as true as regards legialatlon as of anythlag elae, and 
if agricultnrlste want just and equitable Uwa made, the way to have it done Is to 
go and help make them. 

The home life of the farmer and fruit-grower Is such as to produce the grand- 
est and most brilliant minds of the age. There Is where we will And onr true 
noblemen and women. Lawyers, great capitalists, railroad kings, ward politicians 
and unprincipled demagogues of whatever name or degree have nearly had their 
day. and the time need not be far distant when even the highest office In the gift 
of the nation may be filled by one of nature's own noblemen, born and nurtured 
among the refining and beneficent Infloences which abound in the home life of the 
farmer and the fruit-grower. 



Wednesday, Jdne 3—9 a. m. 

The second day's session of tlie Missoari State Horticaltaral so- 
c'ety opened with a largely inoreased attendance and a maoh larger 
display of the moat delicious of all the fraits of the earth, strawberries^ 
in every variety considered worth growing by the hortieultorist. And 
there are a large number of varieties, including very many sizes and 
shapes. Some are as small as cherries and some are large enongh to 
be mistaken for red tomatoes; some are as pale as a May cherry, and 
they are of every tint between that and the dark red cherries of mid- 
summer. 

There are no strawberries on exhibition from Northern Missoari, as 
the season is too early yet, and all the berries on exhibition are from 
soath of this latitude. Strawberries in Atchison and £Todaway coanties 
will not be ripe for a week yet,thoagh there some fine are exhibitions 
from Buchanan and Olinton coanties, and Doniphan county, Kansas. 

The exhibition of cut-flowers is very fine, and besides including 
many rare and fi«grant blooms, they are beautifnlly and artistically 
arranged. 

The morning and afternoon sessions were oocapied with the dis- 
oassion of " Strawberry-growing : instraotions for beginners, location, 
exposure, soil, preparation, planting, varieties," and " spraying, gatlter- 
ing, marketing," etc. 
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Samnel Miller, Blaffton; J. "S. Menefee, Oregon ; L. A. Goodman, 
N. F. Murray, J. C. Bvane, D. A. BobiDett, J. B. Darand and others 
gave macb valoable iaformatioii io the discussioas of these topics. 

The varions comiDittees were named as follows: 

Flnanoe-S. W. Gilbert, 0. C. Bell. N. F. Murray. 

FrnltB— F. HoUiDger, T. H. RaBSell. S. H. Logio. 

Flow«ra-~SAmnel Miller, Mrs. G. B. Dagan, Mrs. W. &. LtoghlfD. 

Obltnary— G. Vf. Hopkins, J. H. Logao. C. W. Murtfeldt. 

Final ResolatlonB— W, B. Laagtaltn, R. LynD. G. B. Williams. 

The folloviog are among those who were in atteadence :. 

h, A. Qoodman aad wife, Westport ; N. P. Hurray and wife and Mies Murray, 
Oregon ; J. C. Et8DB and wife and Miss Joy and John Evans, Harlf m ; Samuel 
Miller, Bluffton, Uo ; 9. W. Gilbert, Tbayer. Neb ; C. C. Bell, wire and daughter, 
BoonvlUe; W. R. Laughlln and wife. College Springs, la.; Witllam P. Parmeter, 
BamUtOD ; G. H. Segeesman, AmaEonla ; S. G. LanghllB. Mrs. U. G. Laugblln, Col- 
lege Springs, la.; J. M. Russell. Wymore, Neb.; J. Zimmerman and wife, Amazoala; 
A. C White and R. Lynn, Tarklo ; T. F. Miller, Avenue City ; Joeeph H. Hurray 
and Edna J. Murray, Oregon ; O. Sbultz. Craig ; J. T. Oder, Bolton ; C. W. Murt- 
feldt, Klrkwood ; C. M. Mosber. W. A. Long and H. H. Hasnese, Mound Ctty; 
Arnold Begeasman, Amazonia; Q. E. VTllllam;, OhlllioothH; P. A. Roblnet, Coluw 
bta ; ¥. HolBlnger, Rosedale, Eas.; S. Love, Chllllcotbe ; J. B. Darand, Prairie 
aty; A. J, Blake, St. Louis; w. W. Knoop, John Zimmerman, John Trloe, Cam- 
eroD; P.J. Naaoe. l^Awson ; S. P. Turner, Meadvllle; A. E. Bradley, Lake Station; 
J. Shellenberger, Nodaway; C. Thorp, Westport; William Ent, SaTannata. 

HoiK), Ho., June 3, 1891. 
L. A. Goodman, St. Joseph, Ho.: 

Sir— I Intended to send you some strawbarries, but asevere rainstorm yester- 
day blasted all my hopes of finding any fruit fit for esblbitton. I have tried at odd 
moments to write a paper for tbe meeting, seeing that I am billed for one, but could 
not keep my thoughts together long enough to produce anything fit to read; in fact, 
am so worn oat with labor— taking oare and disposing of my berries- that I had to 
postpone a great deal of work and to confine my correspondenoe to business matters 

Win give yon a few short notes on the t>ehavior of some of our berries, and at 
some future time will send a paper for publication. 

Michel's Early — Fine, profitable; too soft for shipping to distant market; 
some blight. 

Scbnell'e No. 9— Very nice, but not quite aa early as Mlohel's Early. 

Cumberland — As fine as ever, tbough not altogether free of faults. 

Cresoent — Still tbe standard ; ranks among the best. 

Captain Jack— Good for shipping ; needs [good culture to obtain berries of 
standard size ; very firm. 

Hart's Minnesota and Warfleld No. 2 — Tolerable ; will try to get along without 
them In the future. 

Jessle—DiBoarded. 

Piper— Excellent quality ; productive, but dark and soft . 

Sharpless — Not up to the mark. 

Babaoh No. 6 — Fine, large, fknoy fruit ; plants large and stocky ; will plant It 
mote extensively. 
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HaTerl and— Have bul: a few plants ; th«7 boie abnodantlj' ; l^ult fine aod oice. 
Windsor Cbtef— An excellent sort. 

Oftodj and Cornelia have not got around yet ; Osndr ^veir promising, but 
doea Dot aeew to be very productive. 

Yonia respeotfullT, 

F. LlONBBRGEB. 

The first real work of the seeond Beeeiou was a report on the 
Strawberry by Jadge Samael Miller. Many of the delegates have 
known Judge Miller through his contribntions to the "Bnral World." 
To the strawberry grower, he is known as the originator of Oaptain 
Jack. The first statement in bis report was that old plants on good 
beds, not too thick, will ripen fnlly a week earlier than on yonng vines. 
Eegards Babach ISo. 5 nearly fsnltless. Crescent as good as ever. 
Oapt. Jack the same. Thinks Ella and Michel's Early the same. Gen. 
Patnam leads all the new varieties. The Jessie better than ever and 
Ladies' Pine choicest in quality. Jadge Miller exhibited twenty-seven 
varieties, and was awarded the premium for best collection. 

S1BAWBBBEIBS AT BLUFFTOK, UO. 

Atlantic— Late ; not yet rrutted. 
Alabama has somu promise. 
Auburn— Not bmlted vet. 
Albany— No use here. 
Bessie — A flrst-rate berry of medium size . 

Bubacb No. B— Tbls is perbaps tbe most vatuabte marliet berry we have, that 
has been fully tried. 

Be Umont— Large and floe, but not productive enough. 

Brilliant— Just what the name means. 

Bed er Wood— Promises well. 

Crescent— The same productive berry as always, but I think can be spared 

Captain Jack, always loyal. 
Colossal, a large, fine one. 
Cumberland, well known . 
Cloud, a very good one. 
Comet, not needed here. 

Dew-drop, a large, early, fine berry; good quality. 
Ella— Much resembling Michel's early, and may be the same. 
Eureka— A splendid berry In all respects, bat doesn't stand our hot sun well. 
Enhance— Large, productive, handsome, of only ordinary quality. 
Parnh am— Promises well ; good quality. 

Qen. Putnam- One of tbe largest and handsomest of strawberries ; very pro- 
ductive and of good quality. This one will make Its mark. 
Glendale— A valuable one. 

Gandy— ijtlU the most valuable late one, but not as productive as It might be. 
Qelishe — Very handsome and good. 
Gem — A noble one. 
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Hart's MinDe80t&— A Urge and prodaotlve berry, and one that la well worth 
keeplDg. 

Hoffman — Valuable In my grounds. 

Hovej — Fine, but is behind the age now . 

Heath— A most promising new one ; fine In every respect. 

HuDtsman— A very promising one. 

Harerland — A general favorite, but too soft with me. 

Jessie — Finer this season than ever berote. 

Jefferson—Not yet fralted. 

LongTellow- A valuable one. 

Ladles' Pine — Below medium in size, pink in color ; not firm enough nor pro- 
ductive enough for market, but deoidedlr the best ta Savoi of all the strawbenles 
yet produced. 

lit. Ternoo- A good late one. 

Hlller Amoi' No. 6— Next to Ladies' Pine tn quality, larger, firmer and more 
prodnctiye. 

Mrs. Cleveland has come to stay. 

Michel's Barly— This Is Just eight days earlier than Orescent, about the same 
«lze, firmer, much better lu quality, and lasts one month ; not quite as prodnctlve 
as Crescent, but will take the place of that variety. 

Mary Stuart- One of the best late ones, very handsome . 

Miller, n«m Loalsiana ; a very fair one. 

Ohio Centennial — Large and fine, but don't produce plants enough hi became 
popular. 

Oregon Everbearing— This did not carry out Its name last year, but promises 
to do so this, as there are more blossoms on it, while the first crop Is gone. It is 
well worth growing, even if it would bear but one crop ; very firm, handsome and 
good. 

Payne— This, In my opinion, will have a name in the land ; large, handsome, 
firm, very productive and of good quality, ^om medium season to late ; At this date 
the tmit lies In plies, while the main crop of this nrnit is nearly over. 

Prdiflc — A wonderfnl berry, and will be heard from. 

Pet— An accidental eeedllog here; large, early, prodactlve and high in tlie 
scale of quality. 

PerTeotion— Not that with me. 

Parry has bad Us day, Ithlnk. 

Parker Ksrle- Very promising. 

Blehl No. 1 and No. S, of the Captain Jack order, both promise to get a place 
on the list. 

Reglna, from the Gulf of Mexico, promises to be very valuable. Large, im- 
mensely productive, handsome, good quality, and among the very latest. 

Sadie, a perfect daisy; productive almost to a fault, medium in size, very 
bandsome and excellent In quality. 

Smith's No. 77 Is a promising one. 

Sucker State, good, but has been superseded by others by the same originator. 

Stayman's No. 1, a berry that will yet be popular. 

Stephens — Not much with me. 

Townsend'sNo. Sand No. Tare both valuable— the latter the parent of thir- 
teen seedlings of my own, many of which promise well. 

I'hompson's, of which I have fourteen numbers, have among them some of the 
most promising I ever saw. Conspicuous In the list are Nob. 4, 7 and 61, the latter 
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fiDd No. 7 among the floeit berries on m^ plkce tbla Beaaon. They are destined to 
nuke a noise in tbls tine. 

Vlok, a berry wortb tatslng ir properly treated. 

WarfleUt No. 3— In my opinion, one of the most valuable of the proved ones. 
It has come to stay. 

Tan Deman— ThU gave great promise laat season, bat tbls year It overdid 
I tselt Id blooming ; produces flne inge berries. 

I will not go Into detail in regard to tbe treatment of the different varieties, 
but find tbat tbey need dlQerent training. 

What we want Is a berry in all respects like Bobacfa No. 0, with flrmneai of 
Captain Jack and quality of Ladles' Ploe ; then our name will be "Ell." I have 
now seedlings coming up of I'adles' Pine crossed wltb Jessie and Cumberland, and 
may at least gain In size. Out of Thompson's and J. B. Miller's I expect a list tbat 
will nearly All the bill. Tbe excessive rains have spoiled tbe flavor of maayof our 
late ones, and don't give a fair chance to test thnlr quality. B. Hillzr. 

P. S.~Be It remembered that most of those mentioned are aoder restrictions, 
and I have no plants for sale. Payne and Ladies' Floe are. however, mine to dis- 
pose of If wanted. S. M. 

In the disonssion it was shown by those who bad fruited Micbel'a 
Early that it is taking a place in the front rank. 

A Tide difference of opinion as to many varletiea vas shown, owing 
to difference in soil and methods of cnltivation. 

For market pttrposrs the choice of a large number clnstered closely 
around Warfleld, Bnbach, Michel's Early and Crescent. 

Prof. Olark would grow firm, hardy varieties for market, and for 
home ase, floe fiavor, without regard to shipping qaalities. 

Judge Miller reported of onr own aeedlinga, out of thirteen kinds 
only three are poor. 

Vice-President Murray would plant Michel's Early in place of 
Crescent. Maj. Holsinger would go slow on new varietieB: prefers 
tbe Jessie to the Oloud. His experience with the Michel's Early has 
not been favorable. Regards the Crescent very highly, as it has made 
him more money than all other varieties. Believes ever; grower mast 
determine for himself the varieties best suited to his soil, climate and 
market. 

Mr. Gilbert, of Thayer, has not grown the Michel's, but a neigh- 
bor who bad it did not succeed as well ae with the Crescent in the same 
soil. Would not advise planting Michel's too largely. 

S. F. Murray wonld not compare results on neighboring planta- 
tions unless he knew all the conditions and environments. His experi- 
ence with new varieties led him to believe that they are so much purer 
than later on, that they always do better than later on when they have 
"ran down" in parity. 

Mr. Gilbert — Orescent has not rusted for him, but did for a neigh* 
bor on different soil. 
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Wba^ BhaJl we do when plants rastl 

Jadge Miller-^B^f them ont and bam them up. If they suddenly 
foil for other reasons, dig dewn and you will find a worm near the roots 
that has done the business. 

What will prevent them f He said, plow the ground in the fall and 
replow in the spring. 

Mr. Mosher has the best luck with the Jessie, and recommends 
Jessie and Bnbach for market. 

What shall a beginner plant f 

Maj. Evans — Let him take six or seven of the best varieties and 
test them, discarding such as do not succeed. Ko rale can be laid 
down that will bring same results in different hands. Has had beat 
Incb with the Jessie, but does not recommend every one to plant it, 
however. 

Mr. Tnrner has several varieties, but his best euccesa has been with 
Bubach, fertilized with the Jessie. Soil, sandy loam ; bat oo clay soil 
they make strong plants. 

Prof. Olark has a large number of varieties at the Experimental 
farm. The Orescent has succeeded well. The Jessie best when best 
fed. Warfleld's ISo. 2 does well. Thinks Michel's Early will ripen the 
entire crop earlier than other varieties. Yau Deman is fine looking. 

SOILS. 

Bev. Murtfeldt had grown best bemes on subsoil taken from the 
cellar. 

Judge Miller believes some of the clay sabsoils are good for ber- 
ries. 

Maj. Evans thought that the subsoils] when thrown up to the 
surface were the best place for berries. 

Mr. Murray, of St. Joe, had noticed best growth of plants from 
clay subsoils. 

J. H. Logau, of S'evada, had best berries ftom clay lands ; they 
were eight days ear\ier. 

BXPOSUEB. 
Prot^ Olark recommended sotitheastern and southern exposure for 
earlier berries, while Judge Miller had found a due east exposure the 
earliest. 

PBBFAKATION OF SOIL AHD PLANTING. 

Prof. Clark-^Mannre well and subsoil. Plow in fall, if possible ; 
top dress with manure and finish by sowing ashes, fifty boshela to the 
acre. Feed the plants well. Ko value in coal ashes. 
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Mr. Logan — Mark with a corn planter — plants from eigbteen to 
twenty inches in a row ; can plant very fast with a spade. 

Jndge Miller sends boy to distribate plants and he follows with a 
trowel. 

The following lists of strawberries were given : 

J. W. Arthur, St. Joseph — yames for market, Michel's Early, Ba- 
bach, Orescent; for home nse, same. 

S. H. Murray, St. Joseph— Names for mt^ket, Warfleld, Babach, 
Saoker State ; for home nse, Miners Prolific, Mt. Vernon, Crescent. 

D. A. Tnrner, St. Joseph — Names for market, Warfleld, Bnbach, 
Jessie; for home nse, Orescent, Onmberland, Bnbach. 

Balph Smith, Laclede — Names for market, Orescent, Warfleld, 
Michel; for home nse, Bnbach, Jessie, PearL 

J. 0. Evans, Harlem — Names for market, Michel, Warfleld, Jessie ; 
for home nse, Michel, Cumberland, Jessie. 

N. P. Mnrray, Oregon — Names Michel, Warfleld, Babach. 

P. Holsinger, Bosedale, Kas. — Names Jessie, Haverland, Orescent. 

Sam Miller, Blnffton — ^Names for market, Michel, Warfleld, Capt. 
Jack; for home nse, Michel, Warfleld, Gandy. 

J. H. Logan, Nevada — Names Michel's Early for beat early berry ; 
Miner's Froliflc for most profitable berry ; good size, carries well and a 
good yielder. Olendale, onr best late berry ; never have fonnd as good 
a shipper; carries from onr locality in good condition to Denver. Lo- 
cality, Vernon county ; npland timber, sandy, gravelly soil ; one week 
earlier in ripening frnit than the prairie soil. 

Henry D. Korf, St. Joseph — Names for market, Crescent, Jessie) 
Bnbach ; for home nse, Babach, Jessie, Haverlaud. 

J. B, Christy, Browning — Names Orescent, Bnbach, Jessie. 

G. P. Tamer, Meadville — Names Orescent, Warfleld, Bnbach. 

8. W. Gilbert, Thayer — Names for market, Olendale, Capt. Jack, 
Orescent ; for home use, Michel, Gandy, Gnmberland. 

J. ^. Clark, Columbia — For market, Michel, Haverland, Crescent; 
for home nse, Michel, Haverland, Babach. 

W. W. Knoop, Cameron — Names for market. Orescent, Babach, 
Haverland ; for home nse, Bubaoh, Jessie, Haverland. 

L. A. Goodman, Westport — Names Warfleld, Jessie, Bnbach. 

MABKETiyO. 

A man re&dy to engage in frniE-growing abould well study the maikets be 
Intends to snpplr- He should do so even before he orders his plants or trees, as the 
case might be. If, for InstaDce, he Intends to Bupply neighboring towns with atnall 
fruit, he should flrst select the very esxHest sorts, providing they are good. For 
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this purpoee, among atrawberriee I wonld consider Hicbel'B Earlv as the beet. 
Tbe fruit ia large and nice, but a little Boft, tbongb for local market this does not 
matter mucb. It ia a -very fine grower, tbougb comewbat subject to leaf-blight. 
Beeides tbii>, CumberlaDd, Bubacb No. &, Havetland aod Oandj' would make, I think, 
a. very flue list. If, however. It ia Intended to ebip to more dietant markets, Cap- 
tain Jaclc undoubtedly la one of the moat reliable aorta. It ta, I think, very Impor- 
tant to aecure as much trade In local towns before shipping farther. The best way, 
In my opinion, to do that is to go and visit the towns you Intend to supply a few 
w(^kB before your fruit will be ripe : that ia, unteas you have already eatablisbed 
year trade. To simply ship to aome one, who you have heard handles fruit, will 
not do. I have tried that. Last spring, while on a business trip, I waa surprised 
more than once to see the establishments that bad bandied fruit for me before, per- 
haps, located in some out-of-the-way place of tbe town with a few goods acsttered 
around tbe shelvep. I do not wlab to say anything to reflect on proprietors of snob 
establishments, but If ever ao boneat. they are not the onea to handle your fruit to 
tbe best advantage. Select a merchant of the beat atanding, whose place of bual- 
nesB ia Inviting and well located, auoh ae la likely to be visited by the better class 
of people. As a rule, it la best to supply only one merchant in each town ; hut try 
to get tbe best; then go onto the next town, and so on until you think you have a 
place for all your fmit. However, be careful not to make too many promisee. Do 
not make arrangementa with more merchants than you can supply, for It ia better 
to aupply one or two reliable merchanta right than to half fill tbe orders for half a 
dozen. After bsving these arrangements made, go borne and secure your plokera, 
get your box material ready, etc. 

Much might be eald here about picking and packing ; but I am afraid of mak- 
ing my paper too long, and ao will leave this part for some one elae to esplain. As 
soon as your fruit gets lipe, commence to ship to one of tbe merchanta you have 
made arrangement with ; be will give you standlog orders, if any kind of a mer- 
chant at all, but do not commence with any other until yon can promptly All bis 
orders, ab your fruit ripens up commence with another, etc. Above all things, 
be prompt ; do your bualneaa In a business like style. Send an Invoice with every 
lot, either in a orate or by mail. Ton must try to create confidence between the 
man you are dealing with and yourselves. Otherwiae, If he has no confldence in 
you, If he Is never certain whether hla orders will be filled in full or only in part, or 
perhaps not at all, you are apt to mlsa the best orders for private entertainments, 
festivals, etc. Another thing : it is well to insure your fruit ; you cannot aflbrd to 
have your reputation injured on account of a few boxea of berries that ahoald 
happen to be below the standard, for ancb a thing can bappen with the best of care. 
I put a card Into tbe bottom of every package of fruit that leaves my place, request- 
ing consumers to report should there be anything wrong. In case you should have 
more frolt than yon have local ordera for, ship to some reliable commission mer- 
chant. Here, too, after yon find a good house, patronize It ; don't jump from one 
house to another ; if you do, neither one will care almut you ; they will soon leam 
that your trade la too uncertain to look after. Of course, where largo quantities 
are to be shipped, the case would somewhat dlifer. 

One more point and 1 will be done. Have a good spring wagon to haul your 
fruit in. Give yourself plenty of time to make the trains you Intend to ship on. 
Mark all your packages at home as far as you can, with atencil, if possible. Hark 
them at both ends, but not on top, unless the latter is needed to show which aide Is 
to be up. If you are always in plenty of time to meet the trains with packages 
properly marked, you will soon get tbe good will of tbe express agent, and if so. 
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he is Id a poBltlon to often give fou some advloe, KDd even help. However, If yon 
ftre always l&te, oom tag in. Id a ran, when the train ISDeariydaeijroarpaokageBDot 
yet marked, the otse will be qntte different. 

Hoat reipecttnlly, 

F. Lionbiugbr, 

Hago, Uo. 
SPa&YINa, OATHBBINQ AND SHIPPING. 

Mr. Gilbert had no ocoaeioii to apray. In gathering, be numbers 
the rowa from one to a bandred, and aeaigna hia pickers to certain 
Qnmbered rows, and by this plan the soperiatendent can trace every 
row to the picker, and any damage or poor work is easily located. No 
talking or eating allowed daring work. Pays 1} cent per (jnart. 

J. H. Logan paya li cent per quart. 

Mty. Holsiuger put tbia very pertinent inquiry: What sball we do 
with the plants bearing ftait tbia year! 

Mr. Logan plowed all under except a narrow row that is used. 

Prof. Clark mows all off and throws a furrow away from each side 
of the row, leaving a apace about eight inches wide ; this he eats out 
with a hand hoe. This should be done early, aud it will fill in and do 
well. Believes the plants make a new crown each year, and may be fed 
to produce a long time. 

Secretary Goodman would call attention to the importance to be 
gained by the care and feed given to the plants. Believes the plants 
do not "run out" as much as care and feed run out. Prof. Clark 
confirmed this statement. 

Maj. Holsinger thinks the plants should be renewed at least every 
three years, as the soil has by that time been partially or wholly 
exhausted, and the crown borer is best fought by renewing the beds. 

PaOTECTIOH. 

Mr. Gilbert: If price is meant, he would grow less acres, and take 
better care. 

Judge Miller would n'se atraw covering. 

Mr. Logan uses for winter hay and coarse barn-yard manure, with 
leaves and straw for summer. Believes the very best covering is coarse 
prairie hay. Would not cultivate in spring. 

DISCUSSION. 
STONB PBUITS. 
Tke Peach. — Mr. Gilbert had a little experience in spraying the 
peach. Got his spraying machine a little late. Used one pound to 
^0 gallona of water. Got a little careleas on the aecond day and need 
the liquid too freely. Showed a sample branch badly burned by his 
over-zeal. Believes spraying all right if done right. 
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Prof. Olark spoke on the different nozzle sprayera, condemning 
eome and recommendinfr some. 

Mr. Logan ased one ponnd of London purple to 180 gallona, and 
found it too strong. 

Mr. Mnrtfeldt thonght tbere was no caroalio and uo need of 
spraying. 

Mr. Lockbart was in fbvor of spraying for the codling moth, 
■without waiting to see if they were to be plenty or not. 

Maj. Holsinger had never seen in seventeen years so small a crop 
of cnrcnlio and codling moth as the present year. 

Balph Smith would like to have the experience of all who have 
used spraying machines. Is not eatisaed, but believes that we should 
continue onr investigation until we arriTe at definite conclusions. 

N. F. Murray thought if groaod is kept, clean but little damage 
would be seen from insects. The proper strength of the mixture to be 
used was an unsolved problem. 

A. J, Blake, of the " Rural World," thought the experiment stations 
should take this matter in hand, and definitely ascertain the amount of 
both London purple and Paris green to be used to the hundred gallons, 
and the variation for different kinds of fruits. 

Mr. Laughlia believes we are in the experimental stage, and thinks 
in time we will learn the exact methods to pursue. 

Does spraying kill the honey bee 1 Mr. Williams believes in spray- 
ing as soon as the bloom falls, and every ten days or two weeks makes 
three sprayings. 

Mr. Abbot spoke for the honey bee — that formerly before the 
spraying business was understood, many persons sprayed while the 
bloom was still on, but now as they come to understand it, there is uo 
antagonism between the bee-keeper tfnd the fruit-grower — the spray- 
ing always following the falling of the bloom. 

The raspberry and blackberry instruction to beginners was intro- 
duced by Balph Smith, who asked if there is anything better than the 
Gregg 1 

Maj. Evans — We are digging up the Gregg and planting the Hop- 
kins ; it lasts louger and is not so liable to break the market. 

Secretary Groodman thinks the best raspberry is the Hopkins for 
canning and shipping. Thinks the Snyder and Taylor's Prolific the 
best blackberries, and the first should be cut back well ; laterals to six 
inches of the main stalks. 

Prof. Olark reports the Palmer doing best at the Gxperimeut farm. 
Mr. Menefee said the same. Thinks Ohio Black Oap an excellent 
variety. 
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The Wallace always brings a nice berry and hai been overlooked. 
Frait very sweet and ships fairly well. 

H. Speer — The Kittatinny rasts so badly that it is no good. Sny- 
der does the same. Has found Hopkins the beat and Shaffer's Colos- 
sal one of the best. 

Mr. Langhlin wonld only plant in his locality the Hopkins. 

Mr, Logan has Sonhegan and Gregg ; is satisfied with them, espe- 
cially the first. 

N. F. Marray indorses the Hopkins, and will discard most except 
it and a few Qreggs. Wonld grow Sonhegan for home ase. 

Query by Ralph Smith — What is the best length of shoots for both 
blackberries and raspberries 1 

Jndge Miller said two to three feet for raspberry and four feet for 
blackberry, with two to fonr oanes to the hill, 

Mr. Gilbert would "tip" the oanes in the center of the hill to three 
feet ; if from the sides to 18 inches. ' 

Mr. Lynn would be governed by the variety and strength of the 
canes. 

Mr. MoKown topped his too high and made a mistake ; tops low 
now. 

Maj. Holsinger — We should tip to make strong canes and have 
them at a convenient height, and he found 2^ feet a very convenient 
height when the laterals hare put out. For blackberries, aboat two 
feet for canes wonld give three to four feet at picking time. Thinks 
all varieties will sooner or later be subject to rust. 

Mr. Gilbert plants raspberries 8 feet by 31 feet. 

Prof. Olark has tried the Bordeaux mistore on blackberries, hot is 
not certain as to definite results. 

Mr. Dnrand asked for the comparative value of the blackberry and 
raspberry. 

Mr. Logan pays same for both. The blackberry yields the larger 
amount of crates to the acre. Does not think there is maoh difference 
in the valne of the two. 

Jndge Miller would give the Minnewaska and Erie a trial. 

Mr, Menefee has both, but has not ftnited them long enough to 
fully decide. Stone's Hardy is good with extra onltivation. 

Vice-President Murray asked what measure of berries wonld make 
a pouDd of evaporated berries. 

Mr. Laughlin asked the same. 

Mr. Dnrand has evaporated some blackberries, and is satisfied 
there is no profit in them. In raspberries there is a profit ; takes about 
three quarts to make a pound of evaporated fruit. 
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Secretary GoodmaD — We can afford to grow berries for caDners 
at from $1.'20 to $1.50 a crate, boxes aod crates to be retamed. It is 
better often to do this than to mu the risk of sbipment. 

Mr. Dnrand wonid prefer to raise blackberries at $1 per crate 
than raspberries at $1.50. 

Maj. Holainger bad tested the amoant of green berries necessary 
to make one poand of evaporated Arait, and found that it required foar 
and one-half qnarts to make one poand. 



Wbdkbsdat, June 3—2 p. m. 

The afternoon session was opened by a discaseion npon the stone 
ftnits, the peach being the subject of most of the diecnssion. The 
sabject was handled by aboat fifteen delegates, all giving their opinion 
in handling the frait. 

The blackberry and raspberry were next discussed. The best 
varieties were named and the reasons therefor. The discassion was 
spirited and interesting. 

The afternoon meeting was largely attended, and was interesting 
thronghoat. 

It was decided that the next semi-annnal meeting shoald be held 
at Sedalia, in December, continuing foar days. 

FRIZBB AWABDBD. 

The prizes for the best varieties of strawberries, best collection of 
strawberries and best exhibits of cat-flowers were awarded as follows : 
Best five varieties Btrawberrlee, D. A. Tamer, |fi. 
Beet Btrawberrles Tor market, D. A. Turner, $3. 
Best BtrawbeirieB for borne use, A. D. Eorf, |3. 
Box of largest strawberries, J. C. Evans, $3. 
Finest Btrawberrles, D. A. Turner, £1. 
Beit eatlDg berries, S. W. Arthur, $1. 
Beat all-purpose berries, $i. 
Best Cumberland berry, D. A. Turner, |1. 
Beet Bnbach berry, C. T. ZtmmerniaD, $1. 
Best Warfleld berry. A, Goslln, $1. 
Best Jesste berry, ff. S. Fagate, $1. 
Best Windsor Chief berry, W. S. Fugate,tl. 
Best Captatn Jack berry, P. B. Woods, $1. 
Beet Haverland berry, G . B, FlBeher,Sl. 
Best new strawberry, J. W. Henefee, $1. 
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Best bBBket roBes, Haas NleUon, {3. 

B«Bt hand bnuqaet, Hans NIelsoD, S2. 

Best table bouquet, Hans NIelsoD, $2. 

Best basket, Hans NietsoD, S3. 

Best wreath, Hans Ntelson, $5. 

Best collectloQ strawberries, Samnel Ulller, twenty-aeveD varieties, SG. 

J. W. Clark, Horticulturiat of the State A^gricnltnFal college, liad 
twenty-four varieties on exMbitioD, and was awarded a diploma for 
excellency. 

EBPOBT OP OOMMITTBB OK AWAEDS. 
Four committee find a ipleadld colleotlon of strawberries by Col. J. C. BTaas, 
of HaTletn, Ho,, that came In too late for entry, having been delayed by the ex- 
press company. These berries were decidedly flrst in many particulars, but having 
been exposed to the rain, were somewhat Injured by the treatment received, but 
BtlU poBsesslng especial merit. 

Varieties— Jesele, the largest of any shown ; BobachNo.6, Cumberiand, War- 
field, Windsor Chief, Belmont, very fine ; Willis No. 20, a very fine table berry. 

We find f^omthe Experiment station at Columbia, shown by Prof. J. W. Clark, 
thirty varieties of splendid strawberries, not shown for competitlon—tnaay of 
these nbw and deserving of especial mention, among these, Lady Bask, fine and 
promising ; many of the old varieties fully euBtalnlng their reputation. 

We would respectfully recommend a special premium of $10 Co that veteran po- 
mologlst, Father Samnel Miller, for his Indefatigable effort la the development of 
horticulture. Here are twenty-eeven varieties of strawberries shown, some new 
and of fine promise. Deserving of mention are Townsend's Nos. 3 and 7, promising 
well ; NelwlDg's Gem, Mrs, Cleveland, Enhance, and bis own seedling. No. 9, that 
for quality Is very floe. Your committee feels the smallnessof the premium Inade- 
quate to a due appreciation of his valuable collection, knowing the patience neces- 
sary to the development of the many new varietlee be has oq trial continuously. 
His experience, given as It la from time to time, becomes the property of the State, 
enriching her in a manner that time alone can determine. We think tbat were the 
Society to request an especial appropriation from the state for Father UlUer's use 
In this direction, in the development of new varieties, great good would ensue to 
the State, and the State would in this way show her appreciation of bis valuable 
services. 

A very fine collection of apples shown by the Society, having be<n previoasly 
exhibited at the Exposition in Kaneaa City, Ho., daring the All of 1390, and then 
placed In cold storase. These apples are in fine condition. 

Conrad Hartzell, of St. Joseph, has on exhibition fourteen varieties of apples, 
of which there are Ben Davis, Wlnesap, Genlton, White Winter Pearmain, UlsBOuri 
Pippin, Willow Twig, NewtowD Pippin and other common varieties, together with 
York, Imperial and Lawver, some of which were grown In 1390, 1889, 1889, and one 
basket of several varieties grown in 1887 ; kept In cellar under dwelling without 
ice or other preserving material, bnt simply kept by a special ' 'plan" of bis own, 
having used the plan saocesshiUy for many years. 

FRAOE HoLBINaER, 

J. H. Login, 

J. M. RUSSBLL. 

Adopted. 
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EBPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FLOWERS. 
We. tbe underelgQed aommlttee on flowers, award the following premiuma to 
Uacs NlelsoQ, flonet, of St. Joaepti, Mo. ; 

Best baiketroBee $3 00 

Beat h&Dd bouquet 2 00 

Beet table bouquet 200 

Best baaket flowera 3 00 

Beat wreath flowers 0(> 

StMUSL MiLLXn, 

Mas, Annib Dcqam, 
Hks. Uslsn IiAErasLIK. 

PBDIT IHDUSTBIE8 OP MISSOUEI. 

The fTutt Industries of our State — where shall 1 commence, and how ahall I 
tell yoQ In one short essay, as I should like, all about tbe fruit industry In our State, 
scattered abroad bm It la among nearly three millions of tatelllgent and InduatriouB 
people, spread out over a territory larger than all New England, located In tbe 
heart of the Union of Statea and In the neographlcal center of the fruit-growing 
J)elt of the continent, with soil and climate ao admirably adapted to fralt-growlng 
as to pl&ee tt In third rank &b a frntt-produoing State, and destines it when fully 
developed to lead all other states, and stand unexcelled in the Industry by any like 
area of conntry on tbe globe. To do this subject justice would require a volume. 
And we think that the time la not far distant when we should have Jnst sticb a 
work, showing up In detail the fruit Industries of onr State. This might be done 
In connection with a work of Instruction to beginners In hortlcaltnre, as sug- 
gested by OUT worthy Uecietary In hla last report, and made to serve a two-fold 
purpose— ins trust Ion to the beginner and information to fnilt dealers and home- 
aeekera. The fruit centers should be carfufly written up, and a record given of the 
Urge eommercial oreharda and berry plantations. In this way we could at once 
meet and answer the many questions proponnded to us so Aeqnently throngh long 
letters that are being reoetved continually from east, west, north and south by our 
Secretary and many others, the answering of which becomes a burden to tbe few 
«Dgaged in the work. 

When our Secretary last summer placed the valae of the fruit crop for the 
year 1890 at $10,000,000, many doubted the statement, thought it too high. This 
started people to thinking and inrestlgatlug, and after the apple crop was shipped, 
-one official of the Chioago & Alton ralboad reported the amount carried over hla 
own road, and the other trunk lines through the State reported to him by their 
managers at 5,000,000 barrels of apples, which, at t'i a barrel, will make our $10,- 
000,000. Then add to this. If yon please, our evaporated fruits, the ;prodnot of 
our vineyard, berry plantations and otber fruits, and who will for a moment doubt 
that the frnlt industries of our State, last year, brought Into tbe pockets of our 
fruit-growers and formers at least |1S,000,000. Thli 1b certainly a Tali showing 
&nd very encouraging— especially so if we remember that the HUsonrl fruit crop 
never blls; that It is Just as certain as com, wheat, oats or any standard crop. 
Then, if we should take Into the account as we should, and properly apprec1ate,the 
great eeonomy, health, pleasure and refining influences upon our own people of 
having a oooBlant supply of choice fruits, we And something of such Intrinsic value 
and not to be computed by .or exchanged for dollars. 
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But kre we, as senalble tnd progreMive hortlonttartsti, to b« content witb 
what has already been aoblered ? Have the fnilt ladaittrtea of tUs great State (ao 
empire In ItaelO reached the limit of their growth and asefulpess, the zenith or 
thelrglorj? Will frnit soon become bo abundaat that It can't be sold tor ooat of 
production ? U it time to call a halt In this great enterprliie ? These and kindred 
queitions are ever in the minds of the people, and to all we answer In the negative^ 
Andwh;? Because oar oountrr Is growing npldlf. Citica are sprfoglng up all 
over one oouotry . New marketa for out fruit are opening ap all around us. Our 
export trade In fruit Is on the increase, and the demand for good (tult 1* now in- 
creasing more rapldlj than our fruit plantatlonB, Then listen : Do 700 not hear In 
the dlstanoe the dim mmbllng tread of the coming millions, who will not only- 
penetrate and oocapr every now accessible spot of onr country, but who will drain 
our swamps. Irrigate our arid plains, dig down oui mountains, develop our mines, 
balld up oar waste places, and give onr country a vast and dense population — 
who under our system of government and free Institutions will be the most lnt«lll- 
gent, best paid, best fbd, and best clothed nation of people on the earth? And 
they will continue to want their fruit and be able and willing to pay for It. In ttot, 
we believe the fruit Industries of onr State at present to be In their Infancy, Jnit 
beginning to grow, and like a beantlfal and thrifty vine. Just beginning to throw 
out its young and tender sboots In all directions. And let us be careful not to 
tread, bruise or dwarf a single branch, but carefully train, ealtivate, noarlsh and 
support each, till this great vine of Indn* try shall Oil our whole State so that every 
one may sit beneath his own vine and fruit tree and enjoy the richest blessings that 
eartb can give to her inhabitants. 

Hortlcnltnre bas developed a literature of Its own, not contemptible as t» 
merit, and certainly a very usefiil one. Besides Its own special books, reports and 
periodical papers, no agricultural journal Is now published ttiat does not give a. 
considerable space for the purpose of spreading horticultural inrormatlon , 

The horticulture of to-day and Its Uteratnre Is as much supeTlor to that of 
fifty years ago as is the tomato now grown to the " love apple " — the " tomattns" — 
of my boyhood. More than half of its present value Is thegrowthof less than half 
a century. That macb of tte growth many of as have seen. We shall see— looklng- 
from somewbere — the Ulssouri of a century, yes, of centuries hence. 

A vision of the Mlssonrl of 1991 rises to my view. A part of the grand old 
fbrest has been saved from the axe of the destroyer. All over the prairie are- 
groves that surround and protect homes that nestle among evergreens, shrubbery 
and flowers. The maples, the oaks, the elms and others of our native trees have 
their places here and there >mong all, and well-ohoien adopted trees flourish by 
their side. Vines and climbers that have been proved cling to the trees or cover 
the arbors. Shrubbery well tested and wisely selected is In its place on the lawns- 
and in the parks. On the open ground.beside the bomes. In the green-hoQses and 
In window and conservatory are flowers and ornamental plants. 

The school-houses have each near by a large, open and turfed play-ground,, 
and close around them the shade and shelter of many trees. The oollege and the 
university are approaotaed by ways leading ^nnder dim old aisles of stately trees, 
and surrouaded by botanical gardens under glass and in the open air. Hen have 
learned to make of each cemetery a sacred preclnot of beauty, a place In wblob not 
to forget the dead, but to suggest that this world Is not all of life. 

The country roads have ceased CO be hideous with weeds, and have become 
highways of beauty, whereon to travel Is gladness. The streets of Its cities are 
wide and bordered with trees sofdy shining In the noon-day sun or glittering with- 
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trembling raia-drops. The smoke and tbe daat are well nlgli banielied, and Id the 
dtj th« trees may flourish. The parks are large and manj, and nnder the shade of 
the man-made forests and on the grassy glades the people may breathe and rest 
disport themeelveB and enjoy. 

In no country home nor In any city market is there lack of any fruit In Its 
season, and the stalls are full of the prodnots of the market gardens. If any will 
not work he may starve, but for btm who U wllUng to do his share thera Is no lack 
of any good thing. 

South Hlsiourl shall send to less favored regions the products of that peculiar 
soil of its vine-clad bills, where the land Is genial with warmth and flowed with 
light : the peaoh from its lan-kUsed plains where a myriad of trees bend twneath , 
their load of perfamed fruit, as luscious as any that grows on earth and as fragrant 
as the flowers ; all manner of berries, each la Us season, are everyvrhere, and of 
them there Is no lack. 

All over the State, bnt best of all on the old lake beds, grow the apples that 
are for the Ave millions who toil la tbe mines, the furnaces, the shops and the facto- 
ries. The orchards do not cover principalities owned by an aristocracy, but are 
beside tbe people's homes and are owaed by famillBB. Having fed the tea millions 
of the people of Hlssonri, they are sending apples and apple products to all the 
oarth. 

The railroad and Its extortions are read of In history, and the new transporta- 
tion moves all. Tbe world has passed tbrongh the worst of Its second and greatest 
struggle, and Justice is constantly winning successive victories. Of the millionaire 
and of the anarchist rising generstlons are already reading with surprise that they 
«ver existed, or are llatenlng as some old veteran tells the story of tbe contest that 
has left tbe country free from both. 

The continental republic leads the nations of the world, and Missouri has 
become the peerless among the states. To such purpose It Is your duty and mine 
to work. It should, It Is, to him who Is rightly eonstitnted, highest pleasare. 

W. R. LAtraHLiN. 
D180U88I0N. 

Henry Speer asked as to the thioDitig of peaches. 

Secretary 0oodmaQ said the difflonlt thing was to get men who 
will take off enough of the frnit. He eaye, take off all yoa think yoo 
ought to and then as maDy more. They should not be less than four 
to five inches apart ; six to seven inches would be better. 

Ab to pruning peach trees, recommended February and March, or 
any time before they start new growth. 

Judge Miller endorsed the same. 

Mr. Lynn wonld not prune now, Mr. Milne wonld thin to six 
inches. 

Maj. Evans would thin each kind and tree according to the amount 
from 25 to 05 per cent. 

M^. Holsinget suggested that if we followed eastern methods we 
would have no thinning to do. 

Mr, Murtfeldt would trim the peach tree from the outside, and 
woald not cut the large limbs, if necessary, close to the body at first. 
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Mr. SpeerB is trying to collect the native seedliogs, and by bud- 
ding, hopes to produce a peach that vili stand our winters. Thinks 
ve Bhoald look to this method rather than to take eastern varieties. 

Mr, BnsHell, of I^ebraska, a saccessfol peaoh-grower, has five 
Tftrietiea that are regarded as enocessfal in his locality. They are the 
Waterloo, Hill's Ohill, Heath Oling, Alexander and Early Bivers. 

Mr. H. F. Morray woold nse Hale's Early for North Mlseonri. Has. 
fonnd the white-fleshed varieties stand hard weather better than the 
yellow ones. 

Mr. Gilbert woald saggeat for South Misaoari, Crawford's Early,, 
or Elberta, and Henrietta. 

Jadge Miller likes Alexander, Baltimore Early, Crawford's Early ; 
Heath Cling and Parks' Late as the very best late peaches. 

Mr. Dorkes likes Ameden, Hale's Early, Stump the Worlds 
Smock's Free, Old Mixon and Crawford's Early. 

Mr. Laughlin, of Holt, had planted the Foster ; found it very large 
and fine ; had the beet of success with it ; in color it is yellow. 

M(^, Evans thinks the Foster better than the Crawford. 

N. F. Murray is certain it is better, and bears better than the 
Crawford. 

PBAB8. 

What varieties to plant in a commercial orchard, say of lfiW> 
trees. A variety of answers. Ten to twenty-five per cent dwarf; 
some one-half dwarf, and half standard — Durkes the latter. 

M^. Holsiuger none. 

Balph Smith can't grow anything but Duchess, Bartlett and Keif- 
fer. The prevailing idea is that it won't pay. 

. Mr. Blakely spoke of an orchard of Bartlett (dwarf) that never paid. 

N. F. Murray had success in planting Bartlett Made it pay. Keif- 
fer is one of his best. The same of Dachess (dwarf), 

From this the dtacnssion drifted to early apples. Yice-PreBidenti 
Murray urged that more attention be given to them in Korth Missouri 
for northern market, and would plant Queen, E. Pennock, Maiden 
Blnsh, Early Harvest and Eed Jane. 

Mr. Lynn thought there was already a surplns of early varieties. 

Mr. Luke, of Trenton, has not enough early apples. 

W. B. Langhlin offered the following resolution : 

Raohed, Tbat thla Society requeata the CDngreBa of the United States to en&ct 
a law that ahall compel all peraons mauafaoturiDg or dealing' in food producta of 
any kind to lalwl tbe same exactly what it it, and that shall prevent any food 
product from heing sold without proper label or guarantee, and shall insore the 
correctneaa of all auch Isbels or guarantees ; that shall provide for capable offlclals 
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with power to examine, and If need be to analyze at any time, any food prodnot 
In proceae of manufacture, or being offered for sale, and with saffioieot further 
power in the premises ; that the penalties for transgresBion of, or (or evasion of 
or for neglect of the law, be made auoh as to effectually secure Its execution. 

Adopted cDaQimous);. 

NIORT SESSION. 

The eveniog aeesion waa opeoed with an instramental dnet by 
Misses Donovan and Stoddard. 

SECBBTABY aOODSIAN'S BEFOBT. 

Twenty-one years ago the State Society held Us twelfth annual meeting In 
St. Joseph on November 29, and following. Maay, very many of the members then 
known as our best hoTticulturlete have passed aw^y, and a few are still at work 
m the ranks of the Society. When we look hack twenty-one years we see change 
after change. Where were forests and prairies now appear fruits and flowers, 
homes and rallroada, farms and cities, manufactories and nurseries, gardens and 
stores, orchards and street cars, vineyards and town lots, until we are lost in the 
panorama which passes before us. 

Horticulture has advanced in all departments, and kept pace with the other 
aS^tra of the world. Where hundreds of acres were planted then, thousands are 
planted now, and dotted all over our State are fine orchards, beautiful homes, grand 
parks, great nurseries, and wonderful green-houses and conservatories, producing 
millions of dollars worth of products annually. 

One year ago, wfaen I made the statement that the fruit crop of the State 
would bring ten millions of dollars, very few would believe It, or that it was worth 
ten mllliona more for home use. But If X should make the atatement that now the 
various horticultural pursuits, the orchards, the vineyards, , small huit farms, 
□urserles, floral establishments and vegetable gardeners of the State produced an- 
nually over twenty millions of dollars, scarcely one would be willing to believe it. 
Yet It is a fact, and we will see the day when It will reach mneh more. Is it then 
a small matter, this cause of liortlculture? Why should we be afraid of the State 
spending a few faandred thousands of dollars in building up a cause of such benefit 
to the State ? 

The growth Ihen In the last twenty-one years has been a phenomenal one, and 
we look for a stlU greater one in the next twenty years. 

Seven years ago again we met in this same city of St. Joseph, and under rather 
-adverse conditions. The State was giving nothing for the help of the oanse which 
was of so much importance to the State, and the Society was kept alive by a few 
enthusiastic men who believed in tbe beneflts and advantages of horticulture. 

In fact, from tbe organlxatlon of the Society, thirty-three years ago, the whole 
labor and expense of the work bas been kept up by the fruit men of the State who 
loved the cause. To day, then, we see a much greater interest In our cause In 
almost every town and city than ever before. We find people everywhere who are 
taking an Interest in not only one, but all departments of the work. We find some 
of onr cities seeking park areas, beautifying their homes and lawns and streets 
more than ever before ; we see hundreds of dollars spent now fOr trees and shrubs 
and plants where one was spent in the olden time. Every fruit-grower, and nur- 
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serrmaD, ftod florlet, and gftrdener, and Undsoape artist, li now kept bns; keeplntr 
up the demaadi of the tiniee. 

To-day we see Bome of the greatest fruit orchards In the world here In onr 
owncoantry; we find some of the most exteoBlve nurserleiaod the moat oomplete, 
the largeit greeQ-houses, the moit complete gardens, the grandest parks, and the 
most beautiful lawns and private places known anywhere. I append a dipping 
from the ' 'New York World : " 



All the eutarn coDotrtH hSTe been leBrched time and SgalB [or rare exotica, and Uiere la gnat 
ilvalr; between the prlnosiDt wealth In thli couatry orer theii ooniarratoHei and flower-pota. 
HandisdB of gaidenen and landicape artlata are now Working moat aaaldnoaalr for new dealgna 
in Hover pota and abnibbeiy work an tbe grounda at tbelr emplojen. 

There ore comparatirely few plota about tbeloeationi af th> naboba In Sew York, becanae 
there la little or no room. It le throngb New Jerae;, along Ihe binka of the beaatirol Hadaon and 
at Kewport. tbat Ihebandlwork ot tbe garden artlata will be ahewn In regal splendor thla BDimner. 
Here the rich men of the great metropolla own magnlOcent manslont inrronnded by acrea of bean' 
tlfnll; laid out groonda. It ia doabtfol ir the aommer realdenwe and Hower-gardflDa ot tbe anc- 
c««sfnl men ot New York along tha hanka ot tbe Undaon are eqaaled In any part of tbe world. 

Flower gardening is here raised to an ezeeedingly artistic standpoint, and In 
no part of the two hemispheres are more beantifnl plots of varied hue shown in 
anch splendid setting?. The arrangement of these fairy-iike gardens is done in a 
similar way as an artist paints his pictare. Everything Is touched up with the 
most loropalooe eye for form. The greatest care is taken to preserve a doe me- 
dium between the neat and graoefnl on one hand and the picturesque on the other. 
In the magnificent fiower-pots art Is shown. Few of tbe pots are straight, and 
there are no long, unin term p ted lines In them, Everywhere is variety In uni- 
formity. The gardeners who superintend the floral decorations on the grounds of 
the New York nabobs must be artists of no mean ability. Hen like Jay Oouid, 
William Waldorf Astor, Cornelius VanderblU, J. D. Rockefeller. Dr. Seward Webb, 
Henry O. Uarquand and other Amone men of millions who love flowers passion- 
ately, pay high prices to men who superintend tbe laying out of their plots. 

The chief gardeners receive about S8,000 a year. Inolodlng perquisites. They 
employ as many assistants as they see fit. At the summer residences of many of 
the rich men of Ootham a score or more of men are employed. 

It is not only of the orcttard aud vineyard that we have to do, bat all depart- 
ments of this horticultural work. Primarily it Is tbe fruit men who have kept up 
the work ; but It should not be ao, and we are glad that all departments of the 
work are nniting. 

We do not claim any more enthusiasm or love for the work, or even better 
work than has been done by those who went before, but we claim the same earnest- 
ness and better organlzatloD . So that we meet here now, after seven years, to still 
dlsonss the Important matters of fruit-growing, fruit packing, fruit transportation 
and marketing. 

If any are here who wish to be heard, this Is tbe time and place. If any have 
advantages to present of their location and climate, here do so. 

The possibilities ot the tjtate In this line of work are only limited by the 
manner and cost of handling by the railroads and express oorapaoies. They ran 
build up, tear down or destroy the work In any given locality by their treatment of 
the crop on its way to market and the cost of getting it there. The refrigerator 
oar system seems to bo a partial solution of the question, and yet not wholly. The 
railroads not only should furnish the re frlgerator oar system, but should attach 
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our fruit meii In the different eountlee tiike bold of this matter the better for them 
and for the State work. If there ever was a time or place where good work can be 
them to their ezpreaa trains, ao ae to make better time to the markets. (Jool-air 
ftult-oarB are as good ai refrigerator care if they are sent through in time, and there 
is DO reaBoa'why thej should not send from local points on the through express until 
the business becomes such as will justify a fruit train, as on the IlliDols Central 
Tf^iroad. 

The possibilities, therefore, are not limited only by Uie trangportation oom- 
paniee. Oar great State poBsesBea Buch advantages for fruit growing of all kinda 
that there need be no failure in any department of the work. Uany of our small 
towns can take oare of a small amount of fruit, and will do so at paying prices, 
bat care mnet be taken to examine your market before too extensive planting of 
email fruits or peaches. Ofttlmea while our^large cities are glutted with a aurplus, 
many of our smaller towns have to pay big prices for all the fruit they use, ao that 
judgment and oare moat be exercised In what frnlta to plant aa well as where to 
plant. 

The posaibilities of apple orcharding Is no mooted question, and we have 
hundreds of thousands of acres of the most fertile and productive fruit lands all 
over the State specially adapted for special varieties of fruit and fruit-growing. 
From the northweat part of the State along the Missouri river our orchard lands 
extend to near the southeast corner of the State, where the orchard lands become 
fruit lands also, and melon orchArds are the ones to plant. 

A study of the adaptlbllitj of soils and varieties Is one of the most important 
subjects that can come before this Society, and nnder all the discussions I hope this 
view of the matter will not be lost sight of. In some places we oan grow qulDoes 
or currants. In others, not ; in some, the red raspberry to perfection, in others, not; 
In aome, the plum and pear, In others, not; In some, one variety of apple, in others, 
not ; In aome, vineyards. In others, not ; In some, apple aeedlings and grape-vines 
ti<xa cuttings, but In others, not. 

The eoiotion of the transportation and market problem, then tbe adaptability 
must next be settled before success ean he assured. I say, therefore, that the pos- 
sibilities are almost unlimited, and we are seeing these advantages made use of 
day by day. We have the men also who are solving these problems, and It is only 
a question of time when we abali see our State covered with orchards, and buyers 
bere from all parts of the country, taking our fruits in the orchards and packing 
and shipping in noiform packages nothing but the beet fruits, and getting the best 
-of prices for them. 

X look to see the fulfillment of the prophecy that our great State will stand 
along at the head of the list in the line of horticulture, and that we have the meoi 
-the soil, the climate, the location, the markets to make tbla true. 

The work of the ttoclety continues more and more to be one of Instruction and 
ftdvlee. To obtain jknowledge In the development of our fruit Industry In all its 
<lepartmente, and todlspense this knowledge, is one of tbe great works of the Society- 
J can point out men In our State, who from a union with the Society and informa. 
tlon obtained from tbe members, have made a success of their undertaking, and. If 
not wealthy, at least Independent and on the road to success. 

To direct the Inquirer aright and keep him from tbe costly blunders can surely 
t>e done if the one will only meet with our Society and discuss the matter he wishes 
to know. Ofttlmes simply the discussion of a certain matter will throw new light 
«n It, BO that one will sec his way clearly. Organization of our local societies we 
believe one of the beet means of collecting and scattering knowledge, and tbe sooner 
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don« it li now. It fs not possible for the olBcers to do &H ttala work, &nd any mem- 
ber of the State Socletj who flndB the opportunity to organize a society or aisist 
one shoDld at oDoe call help and do It. We will need all tbeee oouoty orgaalzationa 
when It comei to the World'! Fair, Time to work and meaoB of working are 
what we will need to make a showing for each of onr oouDtles then. 

Fruit Btatlstice arc badly needed, bat it seems hardly posaible to get such ones 
as we want, and yet we muit persevere, for we will want them when It comes to 
making a report ;for 1893. If we could get a Jist of the number of acres bearing 
apple, peach, pear, cherry, piuoi, grapes, blackben-Iei, raspberries, strawbeirieB, 
and the nnmber of acres not bearing of each; iTwe conld get the number of quarts, 
pounds or bushels of each prodsced per acre, and thenjeaoh year get the per cent of 
a crop, we would have something definite to act upon. Added to this, if we could 
get the average price per quart or bushel, we could soon tell how much onr fruit 
crop was worth. We will have to keep trying until we do accomplish It. 

New ttaltB are coming to be an Important item In our State, and In the right 
direction we are atrivlng to And a better berry, peaoh or apple than we now have. 
A thousand men all over the State watcbing and working in this same line cannot 
but be sneeeasful In the end. Oar experiment stations should work systematically 
to this end also. The many thousands of new seedlings gboald show as something 
Id Just this line. 

The bugs and the birds are a most important factor in the life of the hortioui- 
tnrist and his success, and tlie Society are working not only at one place, but in an 
hundred dlfle rent ones and in an hundred different ways. When we can fight these 
foes as Intelligently as we can fight the weeds of our fields, we can be sure of suc- 
cess. Not the bugs and birds alone, but the fungus growth is becoming known so 
well tbat it is completely subdaed In very many looallttea. TbesprsylDg machine 
is coming to be one of the beet tools In the hands of the Intelligent fruit-grower, 
and the field is jast opening for us. 

Frnit displays are one of the best educators we can use to let our people 
beoome familiar with varieties and modes of handling, and weshonld strive to have 
a fmlt show at each of the meetings of our local societies, and a discussion of the 
merits at each meeting with not only onr local societies, but with our sister socie- 
ties, broaden our views and gives us new Ideas and experience which we can adapt 
to oaruse here. 

A fruit show at the World's Fair, and not only afrallBhow,butahortIcaltarat 
show ; one which will emixxly all the departments of hortlcnltnre ; one where we 
can have a home, a garden, a lawn, flower-bede, evergreens, forest, green-bouses, 
an orchard of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, plums, cherries, berries of all klnda 
and fiowers in profusion and an abundant display of all fruits during their season. 
This can be aoompllsbed by taking the year before some four or five-year-old orchard 
trees, ontting aroand them and putting them In large tuba or t)oxes, and then In the 
spring of 1893 moving them to Chicagoand planting In the orchard or lawn there toi 
be made. There la no reason why we may not have a perfect paradise of a spot In 
Chicago, and a perfect place for displaying all the fruits grown In Missouri. Snob 
an exhibit, well placed and well cared for, would awaken the attention of not only 
onr own people, but of hundreds of thousands who would come to Missouri on 
acconnt of the display there. I would have aU our fruits put up In large glass jars- 
for the purpose of contlnaal show, and also as each season of fruit comes, have 
them on exhibition In the greatest abundance by a dally supply direct from the 
growers. 
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You Bay that this embodiee an Immense amount of work and expense, and so 
It does, but it will be tbebeat advertisement ever made by tbe State, and the beat 
Inrestmcnt. In the fall I should have a grand fruit and fiower show for tbe lagt 
thirty days, such aa only Mleeouri can make with her apples and flowers. Nothing 
would be more beautiful than a small apple, peach or cherry orchard ripening their 
fruits on the borders of Lake Michigan. 

It is my opinion that we should aak for 15 per cent of tha ■.ppropriation granted 
by the State for the World's Fair, and then we could carry out our plans. 

It seems to me that some such plan, wheie all the products of the State can be 
oombined In one whole, and everything except the live stock and machinery to be 
In the one building, wonld be acceptable to all ; or, better still. If we could have 
ground enough to have our home, with houses and barnes, and ma chine- shops, and 
mines and stock-yards all Id one place, laid out like the State of Missouri, with some 
of Its principal cities, rivers, forests and prairies, we would have the perfect embodi- 
ment of a display. I know of no man moie capable to carry out such a plan tban 
M, G Kern, of St. Louis. All these matters are well for us to discuss, but the work- 
ing them out, or any other plan, will be in the hands of the commission when the 
Governor appoints them . 

Advertising our possibilities for the growers of fruits Is one of tbe prime worka 
of our Society, and we are doing our best to let the people of other states know that 
here we have one of the best countries, the best climate, the best land, the best 
mlnesofcoal, lead. Iron, zinc, stone, and the best stock, the best water and sprlngsr 
the best toaiketa, tbe best railroads, and altogether the best advantages offered by 
any State In this broad land of ours. 

Advertising our fruits for buyers is but another mode of doing the work. 
Missouri has stepped far to tbe front In the last few years, and the attention of 
thousands of the fruit dealers all over our land has been called to our fruits, and 
we have been visited by thousands more. Good shipping apples will be well to the 
fKtnt for the next few years here in Hissouri. Her name has reached every State in 
the Union and the foreign shore. Listen to the clipping taken from the "Country 
Gentleman : " 

Hr. D. B. B«ck«jtb spoke of HI bsodiI apples. He had spent three moutlu In that State the 
past aatnmD, and fonad goad frolt there. He wu inre that the apples groHU In Missouri would 
keep well If rightlf haodled. He haadled SD.ODO bsneU. He bought by tbe on^srd, and divided 
(hem Into two claBHes— Orsts and seconds— and when thns assorted, verj teti were left, they weie of 
sooh nolTeraal good qnallty. He agreed with Mr. Powell that oai apple lands , especially In western 
Kew York, needed to be hetter drained. This was Oue reaaon why our apples were ■□ pooc— too 
much wet. On the bluffs he fOnnd the best apples In hUsionrl, and the belter the land was drained 
naturally, the better the frolt . Their trees bore yonng, and were set with low limbs, bo that Iha 
applri oould mostly be picked from the ground OE from a email rise . The Wlneaap is one of their 
beat; the Little Komanlte Is a floe keeper; (be Missouri Pippin Is a good one, and keeps well; the 
SenetiDg Is extra fine; tbe Willow Twig is one of thdrbest; the Ben. Dayls is a fine market apple, 
Irat of poor quality . They ore popular, beeanse they keep well and look well . He went lata aforty- 
aere orchard, and as he walked throngh It something snapped under hia feet. Upon inqulTy. he 
found that the owner had Bowcd small onioQB all ovfr It to keep off vermin and insects. He had 
fine nmlt, anyway The amnll of onion* was very rank. If we compete with the weelem trade we 
most, In New York, work to prod ace the beat kind of truit. The freight to New York was SB cents 
a barrel by Bar-load lota. The Mlasonrlans are not very partloular about the aize of the barrel. We 
nsed barrels which held three buebels. He exhibited flue speoimens of tbe dllteceut kinds of which 
were grown In Miisouri, sll of red sorts , bright and healthy . 

The transportation problem for our small fruits Is the great bugbear now, and 
we must seek to have the railroads, refrigerator companies and express companies 
understand the very great Importance of such treatment as will be of advantage to 
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both the eUpper and the company. Tb« proper handling of the crop and encour- 
agement of fair prices will give tliein lota of It to do, while the apposite wilt deitroy 
the supply In many looalltiee. 

The annual and seml-annuiil meetings, and the meetings with the State Board 
of Agriculture in the fftrmers' institutes, glre us an opportanltf for work In still 
the same yet different direction. Coming Into close contact with each other, talk- 
ing with each other, meeting new men with different ideas, discussing with our 
farmer friends for their instraction, opening up new avenues for development, 
pointing out new lines of work, are all Incumbent on our Society and the local 
aocleties. 

Ornamentation of our poblio giounde and Instruction In that line of work la 
another phase which we are only beginning to comprehend. There le something 
more than planting trees and shrubs, and that Is how to plant them aod where to 
plant them. A series of lessons on this plan of wort would do good everywhere, 
and we must strive to give such Information as will make a change In our street- 
planting, yard -plan ting, bedding plants and hoHSe-hnlldlng. We can only begin to 
do this work, but it must be done and will be done In time. We hope that our 
pamphlet, which we wish to sendoutonfruit-growlng, may embody not only berry- 
growing, bat orehard- planting of all kinds; ornamental planting on our pnbllc 
grou&ds, in our yards, on our streets, forestry In Its beginning, green-house work 
and nursery-growing. 

Did any one ever ask yon what was the work of our Society ? Have I opened 
up to you anything In the line of work? Does there seem to be anything to do? 
Has the Society anything to accomplish, or is Its work done ? And yet, this is only 
a beginning. A unity of our work with the State Agricultural college and its 
department of horticulture, and especially the Biperiment atatloo, seems to me 
one of the ways In which we should work, and we can work to their advantage as 
well as oar own. The experimental work In horticulture Interests ae more than aoy 
other, and Is a very Important part. Wh need not only one station, but a number 
of them over the State to carry on experiments In different soils and locations. 
With the amount of money now given to the station, we should be one of the best 
equipped In the country in green-houses and appliances. 

The general upbuilding of the cause of bortioulture of coarse is the end to be 
accomplished, and we have to strike all along the dlQerent lines of work in order 
to do It. Out aim is to have better orchardlsts, better vlneyardtsts, better flor- 
ists, better pomologlats, better nurserymen, better gardeners, better fbreeters, 
better seedsmen, better landscape gardeners— In fact, better horticulturists. We 
want them to know that there Is room for thought and study as well as work, and 
that it Is a pleasure to follow It In Its newly awakened form. If yon wish an 
opportunity to grow and study and learn and suoceed, you will And plenty of unde- 
veloped field for the employment of your best powers tn horticulture. 

Our report, although expected some months ago, yet It Is .iust now that the 
members of the Society are receiving It. Of Its contents and its value yoa will 
see that there are very many points of dlsonsslon of great value to the frnlt- 
grower. It is larger than I expected or Intended, The copy was all In and the 
"Outlines" of Ulss Murtfeld, were not expected to be nsed, but at the last moment 
It was decided to put the "Oatlines" complete in the report and it took 13^ pages 
to complete. 

I think that this is the most valuable report that we have ever issued, for no 
report ever contained such valuable lessons on entomology ae does this one. Hiss 
Uurtfeldt deserves the thanks of the Society and Its good will forever. She has 
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worked loag and raltbfullj' la thta work for beglnnera, and I look upon it aa of more 
value to our people than any other publication given to them in years. We have 
an opportunity now of becoming somewhat acquainted with our Insect friends and 
foea alike, and of aalog this knowledge to onr adrantage. We can but give un- 
stinted praise to the work of Hiss Unrtfetdt, and I hope that this Society will trj 
and recompense her Id gome manner for her efforta in tbie direction. 

We had 1,000 copies of her work hound separately, 500 la cloth aad 600 in 
paper, and a part of these will be given to her for her individual work. The State 
Board of Agriculture will also have the same number, and will also give her some- 
thing, but not one-tenth part of the value of the work will she receive, and we 
ihould do all we can for her. It Is a disgrace to our State that we have no State 
Entomologist, and as lon^ as we have none .we should see to it that Miss Unrtfeldt 
gets all the support we are able to g^ve her, 

HONOBABY UBUBEES. 
I would like to suggest to our Society for their enthuslastlo work in the oaaae, 
Brother Samnel Miller, of Blnffton, the fruit-grower; M. Q, Kern, of St. Lonla, the 
landscape gardener, and Hiss U. K. Uurtfeldt. of Klrkwood, the entomologist. 
I think that these three deserve this honor at the hands of the boolety for their 
&lthfiil and earnest work in the canse of horticulture. 

The beautt^lng the grounds of oar colleges which this Society has taken np 
was well carried out on our last Arbor day. At Uarshall a beautiful collegecampus 
of thirty acres was planted with about 1,300 trees, donated by the different mem- 
bers of our Society, and It was to the delight of not only the school, but the people 
of the community. Ten years will cause them to think much more of It than can 
be done to-day. At Kidder, some 3Q0 trees were planted, and there too, yeara after, 
we will see the results of onr efforts In the beantlfui groves. At Clinton, a small 
planting of shrubs and smaller trees was made on Baird college grounds, by Ur. 
O. E. Eessler, of plants donated by oar nurserymen there. 

All honor, then, to the names of those who have so generously given the trees 
for the planting, and to Mr. Eessler, especially, for laying out the grounds. The 
following are the names of those donating: 

J. W. Turner, UeadvUle ; U. L. Booham, Clinton ; Q. H. Shepherd, La Hoate ; 
J . T. Stewart, Blackburn ; Stark Nursery Co., Louisiana ; Holloway As Speer, But- 
ler ; 0. 1. Robards, Butler ; E. A Barchart, Clinton ; A. Ambrose, Nevada ; N. F. 
Hurray, Oregon ; J. 0. Evans, Harlem ; L. A. Goodman, Westport. 

DEATHS IN THE SOCIBT7. 

Since our last meetiog, almost immediately after, we learned of Ihe death of 
our former Treasurer, D. S. Eolman. Our sympathies went ontto the family, as 
did those of every member of the Society. Friend.Holman's name appears among 
the list of early members of the Sooletyi and he has always been a lover of the 
cause ; he was the oldest member of the Society, and yet an earnest worker. The 
President and myself were present at the funeral to help lay him away and attest 
our sympathy. 

Not long after, we find our friend Patterson having a stroke of apoplexy, tiom 
which he never recovered. Another earnest worker gone, and onr sympathy goes 
to the family In bereavement. 

The settlement with our Treasurer was made, asBupposed, andthe balance of 
the means in his hands was paid to our President, which will be' paid to our Treas- 
urer when elected at the meeting. Or, If by action of the Society, it be put into a 
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fund for its futar« use. to be eafelf Invea^d and called for when needed. We will 
bare call for alt the ojonay we oan get when the dlipla; tn Cbtoago 1h made, and It 
le well for ui to keep ouraelTee in readtneaE. 

Tbe publication of tbe ''Outtinee of Entomology " for begioners U the open- 
lag of a field which sboald be filled up, and a lerlee of them, or one to fill the demand 
for those beginning the study and work, planting frultg, orchards, nursery or orna- 
mentals, landscape gardening or Qorlculture. A pamphlet oontalnlng Instmctlons 
on these points would be of much ase to ns ta answering questions. It is onr aim, 
therefore, to hegln such a work this sammer, and next winter to complete It, thus 
having quite a guide-book to fra It-growing. 

And now. dear friends and members, I have taken a full half hour in telling 
you of what we are doing and what there Is to do. Have any new fields been 
opened to yoar minds? Has anything new been snggested? Do you see that 
there is plenty to do? and don't you know that Missouri has tbe men to do It? 
And above all. does it not seem to yon that there are new fields for study and 
thought opening ? Do you think that we shonld not make such a drudge of all our 
work, but that sometimes we should enjoy part of It as we go along? 

And soviet as continue in oar work, determined to make it a success in what- 
ever line or work we are engaged in. Our motto is forward and not backward, 
upward and not downward, right and not wrong. With the men we have, and the 
country we have, and the climate we bare, and the stfll we have, I look forward to 
the day when Ulisonrl will take her stand at the bead of the list of states, and 
thatjwill be with no light effort, and, In the end, no light honor. 

So bidding each one of you an euthnslastlo welcome In the good work, and an 
'earnest wish for the sucoeisof each oneof us Individually, and all of ns coUeetlvely 
not only success In the money matter, hut success In thongbts, in study, In social 
itanding. In morals and In ^godliness, a success In all our honest endeavors, I will 
leave the matter in your hand with faith in the cause to the end. 

At the close of the Secretary's report, Mr. Blake read an extract 
from the "Goantry O-eatleman," praising Misaonri's apples. The arti- 
cle was one exceedingly complimentary to the State. 

A resolation was next introduced reqnesting the Legislature to 
«nact measures for the prevention of adulterated jellies, vinegars, etc. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

. A song was next rendered in an exquisite manner hy Miss Mar- 
tina Martin. 

A paper upon " The American's Home Life" was read by Mrs. 
Oeorge E.* Dugau, of Sedalia. It was very interesting, and was a 
strong plea for better homes. 

Miss Clara Moore next recited the " Fall of Pemberton." Her 
articulation was splendid, and her selection was well received by the 
audience. 

C. 0. Bell, of Boonville, talked to the audience next upon " Mar- 
keting Oar Products." His talk was entertaining and fall of sound 
sense. 

"The Eose, Best Varieties for Yard Planting," was the title of a 
paper which was read next by Mrs. H, O. Kamsey, of Kansas City. 
Her effort was well received. 
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On aeconnt of tbe latODess of the hour, the aession having opened 
late becanse of a storm, two masioal seleotioQB vere omitted, and the 
program closed with a promenade drill by a oamber of yoang ladies 
of Dr. Martin's school. 

THE BOSS. 
WbeQ the great Creator conceived and plaooed the gardeo of Edeo, And planted 
therein the most beantifal of flowers for tbe pleasure of man, it 1b Dot to be snp- 
posed that he omitted so Important one Id bis floral kingdom as tbe rose ;. sod as 
his creation was perfect, doabtless Xve was the first, as abe strolled through her 
Paradise, to be dazzled by Its spteodor and completeness. As to tbe mention of it 
bj this name, we have from tbe propheo; of Isaiah and song of Solomon testimony 
of Its flourishing and blooming in beauty in tbe plains of Sharon ; they both refer 
to It in flgurative speech. These grand patrlarcbs have given to It almost a saored- 
oesB by comparison in beauty with the coming of Christ and his kingdom. Iftbey 
whose minds dwelt on the highest table land of thought should hold this flower 
In such high esteem for beauty aud perfection, ehonld we wonder that it has 
retained its popalarity, and that its praises have beeusungslnce Solomon first set it 
to music. 

For the Influence of these beaatlful monitors, no one wbo associates with them 
can deny that nothing lives bigher in thought. While from tbe earth, yet not 
earthy, in looking into their faces they seem to be tbe medium through which we 
coaimane with our great Creator. Every unfolding bud, the tinting of each deli- 
cate petal, reveals, more than tbe ordinary things of bis creation, tbe wonderful 
conception and ability of our Father, and bis Indulgence to his children, in giving 
them so muob pleasure. Never do I commune so much face to fsoe with Him as 
wben alone In my own small garden. This is mdeed my place ft>r meditation ; my 
closet for prayer ■ for never do I feel so much shut in from the world as when with 
these silent messengers of His. Though most of the iboesof this Society are strange 
to me, [ feel that 1 have never before come in contact with a company of purer 
lives than those I am aSBo<dated with tO'day ; for no man or woman can be a florist 
or borticolturist without being the better for it. ISo temporal vocation that has 
the refining Influences of tbia. Tbey are artists of field and garden, pupils of the 
great Uaeter, throngh whose celestial bands are produced picture as removed trom 
Raphael or Rubens. Theirs is a busy life, keeping pace with each season, with tte 
return every year prodnctng some new picture of mind. 

True to nature. In ancient history as well as sacred, the rose figures conspicu- 
ously. In the great struggle for the English throne, between the Vorks and Lan- 
oasters, she held tbe fort, and has given name to one of England's most noted 
contests, "Tbe War of tbe Botes,*' and has been adopted as her national flower. 
Having been first in war. 

We olMm bar lo-dar sa Bnt in sraca, 

Aad sa 1 hold Ihee now in fond embisoe. 

And dilok Id deep and long tbj eweelB of breath nad face, 

Ob, if I oonld, I'd voice thewoildfortbee, 

Tbat tboa theqDeenoTFIon'e hoel ahoBld tie . 
There are few genera In which so much confusion exists in regard to species 
as this flower. In its wild state 180 species are known to exist ; even In this 
state it is variable and many more are mentioned, bat our best authorities 
admit OTily tblrty of this namber. In the whole floral farally there Is none with 
snob susceptibility of variety fTom hybridizing as this ; and our great rosarians, 
wblch Franoe, Oermany and England have produced, have divided this family 
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into eight important branchei, eacti ■ending out « boet of deeceodanti, all trying t<» 
rival their annti, nndes and coubIds Id beauty and merit, 

A« to the color of the rose, there U a legend r be It trae ur myth, Stoddard has 
Bet'lt to the following pathetic lines : 

Why are red roaes red? 

ForrcxN once were while: 
BecBUBe the loTlns Blgbtliigiklea 

StBgan thdrthomiUlulgbt- 
BMig Ull the blood they sUed 
Had dyed itae raae* red . 

While we are disposed to expatiate on the high merits of Its beauty we must 
not forget tb&t to yield her share of nsefnlnesa as well. Her medicinal qualities have 
long since been known and atUized by the medtoal word ; and in the Soathern states 
the great hedges of the Cherokee and Dog rose are known to be a half century old 
and are still In full rigor. 

In the oriental countries they are grown and cultivated In fields where the 
attar of rose Is secured, and the cultivation and gathering of rose petals Is to the 
Perelaa peasant as much the means of his sustenance as the ootton-fleld of the 
South Is to the negro. 

Those who have given their time and experience to rose-growing on Urge 
lawns and gardens have great advantages over ns of the city, with only a few feet 
of ground in oar kltohen door-yards in which to plant ; for here we must plant If 
we ourselves reap the pleasure of them, otherwise the anfOldlog bads of the front, 
80 tenderly tended, are carefolly watched and gathered while we are dreaming of 
them. I imagine that the lonely saying, "the early bird catches the worm," origi- 
nated with Just SQoh an alHanoe as this ; and 1 will odd that the early boy gath- 
ers the rose . 

For me to offer any snggestlcHi In regard to soil before such an audience wonld 
seem superfluOBS. It has been oonoeded by all with sncoessfnl experience that a 
good qnallty of woods earth, mix a reasonable amount of sand and at least a 
monthly application of liquid mannre, with all suda from the laundry, and a daily 
deposit of tea and coffee-grounds ^om the table : this, with a snnny location, is all 
that Is needed, with an occasion al stirring of the dirt for the growth and bloom. 

As to the destruction of the Inaeet enemy of this flower, I am as much at sea 
as when a novice In rose-growing— especially the innumerable, Indestructible, irre- 
pressible aphis, or grain-fly. 

The strongest branch of this royal family Is known as the Hybrid Perpetual. 
For the benefit of amateurs, I make the following suggestions, for I find most of 
them are ander the Impression that all hybrids are perpetual flowers, while one of 
more experience knows too well to the contrary— that our best rosarlans have dis- 
carded this name and adopted the word " BemontantB,'' a French word, meaning 
"growing again ;" we heartily agree. 

While our amateurs are delighted with the gorgeous pictures on most of the 
catalogues, I would suggest that you go slow in purchasing these high-priced nov- 
elties until fully tested. I have contracted for many such, and paid for many dis- 
appointments. The following list of Hybrid ftemontants t have found to give more 
bloom and satisfaction than any others I have tested of this class : 

Mad. Chas. Wood, Coquette des Blanches, M.Masson, Mrs. John Lalng, General 
Jacqnimnot, Coquette des Alps and Emily Peel. 

The next most Important branch Is the hybrid teas, a cross between oar Be<- 
montants and Bver-b looming. Of this class the La France, B. of Stapleford, Dins- 
more, Triumph de Anges, P. Quillott, Mary FiUwilllams, 1 flod most fitithful in their 
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dutiee; oest, tbe Bourbon, obt&loed from tbe roees of tbe Isle of B. oioaaed with 
the China, and Damask, which produce a magnificent race ; wblie they are not qDit« 
hardy, with light protection they winter well. 

Tbe roUowiDg varietleB, which do not need my testimony for their merit, are 
old and well known : Hermoea, Ualmaiion, Appoline. ISext the Hoiaette, called 
after theit orlglDatora Noisette, of Charleston, South Carolina, who secured tbem 
by a cross from the wild runalDg rose with other varieties. 

While our loving friends of the South have their Lady Banks, LaMarqne, 
Harechal Nell, which climb high in the sanlight, and laugh and swing over their 
more lonely sister, we of this varying climate must be content with our old 
favorites, Pralrte Queen, Baltimore Belle and Lady Washington. 

Next come our Tea Roses, of aucb endless variety of coloring that It is hard 
to select. Borne of the fallowing list I have kept out In the open ground from year 
to year, with a slight protection of dry straw held down by some convenient 
weight, and the roots well earthed up: Princess Yerd . Harie OlUot, Fearle, Had. 
Welcb, Bride, Sunset. 

The liUiputs of this famUy ate the Polyanthus. They are little gems for con- 
stant bloom, and I find tbem more hardy than the Tea Roses. 

I have planted but one novelty this season — Mary Washington. As yet she is 
frail, delicate, but I hope In a few seasons to be able to sing her praises, with Lesuer, 
Child and Dingee, each claiming we are tbe first to introduce it. I have heard it 
mooted that she is not Uary, the grand-mother of our country, but the real Mar- 
tha herself, with a little perfume added toher troasseau. Id all this host of beauties 
it would be hard to decide the real queen ; yet I have seea her— the Ideal rose- 
Baroness Rothschild. Like the noted Jewess for whom she is named, her wealth U 
so great that our own Qen. Washington, Duke Alexis, Empress Eugenie, Crown 
Prince, and our own loved La France, had better consult her for a loan before going 
to war In the garden. 

As a child 1 began the botanic study of flowers very young in my grand- 
mother's garden, where grew many varieties of the old Annual. £ach morning of 
rose-blooming seasons I would receive this injunction : don't pick the rosea; yon 
know we only have roses once a year. 

Now in this garden there grew one especial favorite that my venerated grand- 
mother brought, she said, from tbe blue-grasa home by the overland route. This 
was the Hundred Leaf. Undur no consideration was I to gather this. With this 
in formation, (the same ardent desire to test.its merits seized me that had existed in 
the garden before ; and after the arduous task of wisplng the old wicket gate, I 
entered, and securing an apronfulof the largest, I determined to see if a rose really 
could contain a hundred leaves, and hid behind a clump of high old gooseberry 
bushes. I was detected at my botanical task of dlsaeotion by the foraging cook In 
search of early vegetables, and It was then and there that I was made to believe 
that t was not my mother's own child, but tbe veritable imp of her whom the ser- 
pent beguiled. I had brought reproach on the name by disobedience, and now, 
since she came to remember, for several days she bad missed the biggest goose- 
berries from the bushes, and she was the very angel berself who had come to drive 
me out. 

Aod torth Id dlagiace. like m; Hothsr Sre, 

B; UiIb dntk; huiil I was led . 
It WIS not ihe rmlt dot ths hnndred lesTci. 

Bat the thorns I FDiuid luetead. 

MbS. H. C. BlMSBT, 

Kansas City, Uo. 
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THB l.UBBIOAn'8 HOME LIFE. 

To theorize on this aabject will be no easy taak, m It Is rather a theme for 
dlBonsiioD than a matter from which to evolve an etsar. 

The home life of the American Is as dlveralfied bb his character la itniqn« 
and individual. There are no dUtloct groups which we can study and ft'om them 
deduct our Inferenoea. It wonld be ieta difflcnlt to apeculate on what his home life 
shonld he than on what it la, as in the latter case wemustof neceaaltjform aauper- 
ficlal opinion. 

The American retreats Into bts home, and you cannot follow uninvited, to see 
bow he conducts himself there. His home Is his aanctaaiy ; If he ehuta (he door 
we cannot discover whether he Is behaving properly or not. 

Home la the most sacred spot onjearth — a place where all that is noblest and 
best Id us stands revealed, and all that Is worst Is mercifully hidden from prying 

The moat agreeable man we meet In society may not always be the moat loving 
and kind at home. Some persons need the restraint of itraugers to keep a savage, 
untamed aonl In bonnda. The average American Is always somewhat of a hypo- 
crite, so that it is only in the presence of bla family that his real natnre is made 
manifest. With bla street coat he puts off his company manners, cjeara his aching 
throat (he Is a great talker away from home), assnmes bleevery-day, at home tone 
of voloe, UDobalngbls chafed and fretting sou), t>nd feels that Blchard dare now Iw 
his honest self again. 

Agrlonlture is the moat independent of occupations, hen ee farmers are usually 
truer to nature than most men. In the competitions of trade In towns and cities, 
a certain amount of policy Is deemed necessary ; therefore a man will sometimes 
avenge himself for a period of exaggerated suavity and hypocritical politeness, by 
going home and swearing at his wife and children. It is a mean way ot gettlntr even > 
but he has been compelled to be gracious when he wanted to swear ; he hates him- 
self for U, and somebody has to pay the penalty, and eohe is cross and cruel to his 
family. In the home the souls of men walk about in majesty, and it Is sad to remark 
that this m^esty Is sometimes of a PIuToolan qusllty. No reference is here made 
to hen-pecked men. - They are not supposed to walk at all ; they go in at the key- 
hole, and then creep carefully aboat, avoiding the observation of the mistress of 
the house as much as possible. Plato's subjects are not all of the masculine 
gender. • 

In bis home the surly man growls, the i^eQlal man smiles, the thonghtnil man 
Is quiet, the studious man reads, the avarlcioas man counts hts gains, the sluggish 
man sleeps, the gluttonons man eats, and the qaarrelsome man swears and swag- 
gers. His home Is his caetle, he is shut in from the world, he can do whatever he 

And yet, in spite of these diversities, there are a large Dumt)er of happy 
homes In all parts of onr land, and they are the safeguards of our liberty, the foun- 
dation on which rests alt that is worth preserving of American Institutions ; they 
are the pride, the strength, the glory of our nation. There are also — sad to say— a 
large number of places where families reside, but which are In no sense real homes, 
and from these dens of dissatisfaction emanates much of that menacing Influence 
which threatens to disrupt and destroy our country. 

The American's home life Is a part of tals very inner existence; it Is the outward 
manifestation of the emotions of the soul. An ambitious man builds a large honse, 
improves his grounds, marries a very stylish woman, and says to his friends, "oome 
and see my place. It Is the finest In the country." 
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The gennlue taome-bnllder pate ap a little cottage, marrleB the girl he lovee 
and wbo returoB Ills affection, and though he asaally builds a larite home In coarse 
of time, he never thinks of Inviting his friends to Inspect It, but cordially invitei 
them to visit him In his home, and says, "I shoald be pleased to Introduce yon to 
my family." 

Amerlosns are such a basy people, that frequently they do not take time to 
«njoy the homes they have earned by hard toll, and have Htted up just to their 
taste . 

Onr country is a great hive of Industry ; everybody worlis (except the tramp), 
from plowman to mllllooalre- Bow we rash, and scramble, and push with frantic 
«agerness to gain wealth, hoping that with much money we can buy much happl- 
nesB. But It is not so: the anxious votary of Uammon finds at the last that the Qod 
he has worshiped can give him neither rest nor peace, but only that monotonous 
«ryof the "borse- leech's daughter: morel more! more!" I'he pursuit of wealth 
la carried to such an extreme that the number of those who do not take time to lie 
down on their beds and die in the old-fashioned, respectable way Is dally InoreaB- 
Ing. Uen tuaible over and yield up the ghost wherever they may happen to be, at 
the desk, on 'change, on the street ; the overworked machinery suddenly stops and 
all Is at an end, except the funeral, and how quickly forgotten. 

Yet Americans think a great deal of home ; they talk about It, spend money In 
tMbUtlfyiog-lt, bat only occupy tt as a Bort of high-toned boarding-house where 
they take their hurried meals and rest Just abont one-half the number of hours 
• nature requires, and then they hurry off to prostrate themselves before that remorse- 
less juggernaut which Is grinding their souls to an Impalpable powder under the 
name of * -buslnesi." 

The poor creature who marries a society belle and always lives In some fashion- 
able hotel, hsB a little sadder time of It than most other folks; you can always pick 
him out in a crowd because of the foilornness and homelesBness of his appearance ; 
he doCB not deserve too much pity either, for he ought tohave had a distinct nnder* 
standing about housekeeping before the ceremony was performed ; but he was very 
much la love then and was so al^ald that Seraphlna would say "not" and now, 
"'tis everlastingly too late." Home for him Is a hollow, meaningless word. 

In the earlier days of onr American civilization homes seemed to spring up 
spontaneously ; men in those old times were glad to get wives by paying fbr them ; 
they did not have much money. It is tme, but they raised tobacco which they were 
glad to exchange for a wife, dearly as they loved the weed : think of It, ye old 
baobetors of to-day, and blush for your lack of manly chivalry I Some of you 
would be loath to give up one choice Havana for the loveliest maiden In the land. 

Our dear old Domlnlou forefathers were willlog, nay anxious, to become bene- 
<)lcts, and so they bonght the sweet, rosy-cheeked Bngllah peasant glr), and founded 
the F. F. V.'b and the rest of our American arletooracy. 

We are all proud of them, too! they were brave men, and their wives were 
loyal and true, and they built homes In the best and truest sense of this divine 
word. The real home-builder has always In his mind an ideal picture of home. 
He has orchards and ornamental trees, Qoweie and all beautiful things in that sacred 
air castle, which most frequently develops Into something real and as lovely as his 
Jong-cherished dream. 

Every American's home should have a Christian foundation ; It should be 
built upon the rock, as our Saviour suggested, and not upon sand. If more homes 
were thus founded and fewer built upon sand, the divorce courts would not very 
frequently receive patronage. 
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A. yoaag child, vho was tbe gueet at & Cbrietlui f&mlly for & day or two. Just 
before leaving for home sadly remarked ; ' ■ We baven't got any Ood at my papa's 
house." Sorrowfal epitome. Observe, the child said "honse," not "home." 
Every borne must hare Ood In It or It Is not a home, hut only a house. The Obrts- 
tlau life must be real aod not assumed, or somebody will dlsooyer the cheat. 

A lady was recently aaked if bet husband was a Cbrlstiaa ; she gave this 
answer: " When I hear him speak In church, I think he Is ; bnt when he is spe«k- 
iog at home, I think he isn't." How much there seems to be of this indefinite kind 
of religion. 

From Christian homes come those noble men and women who arc moat per- 
fectly equipped for the reBponslbillties of life. Tbey are strong to do battle for the 
right, and they found the homes of which our entire nation Is so proud.- 

In this era we ftequently meet the question, "is marriage a failure?" The 
question Is a disgrace to our civilization, and shows a detertorati<Ht botb in sense 
and sentiment. 

Foreign writers of the Quids and Hona Caird type, not to mention Zola and 
Tolstoi, shamelessly attack the home life— that foandation upon which rests the 
perpetnation of our national life and liberty. 

Perhaps we should not so much object to these theories, so false and foolish, 
were they kept in thelr-own land ; bnt when they begin to deluge our blessed coun- 
try with their trash, esery home-lover shoald protest. 

Can it be possible that notwithstanding our much boasted nineteenth century 
progress, we are progressing backward ? 

Whatever does injury to American home life does injury irreparable to the 
naliim. Whoever pulls away one brick from the foundation of American Institu- 
tions should be held as a foe to ournatloual existence. 

There are many enemies to marriage, that consecrated ceremony without 
which we should have no homes. Were these agitators to ooDvloce a. majority of 
ouryoung people that marriage Is a failure, we should suddenly plunge into dark- 
ness and desolation ; chaos would reign supremo in the space of one century. In 
dcpartlLg from the simplicity of earlier times, the simplicity of dress, of living, and 
of labor, many evils have arisen, some of which threaten permsneut injury to the 
American's home life, A desire on the part of many women and girls for a career 
outside of the home, a growing tendency to shirk the responsibility and care of 
rearing families, and of house-keeping — any and everything which causes diasatls- 
faction with home and its surroundlnga by the temlnine portion of the household- 
is something to be seriously deplored, and if possible corrected. 

Many young ladies in tbese days ate taught to regard matrimony as a possible- 
oatastropbe which menaces ibeir mture, and not as aomelblng devoutly to b« 
wiahed, to look forward to, and anticipate as the highest good for themselves and 
humanity. 

The founding of a Christian home is uo mean or insignificant thing, to be re- 
garded with contempt or scorn, but It Is, or should be, the ultimatum of every pure 
young man and maiden's hopes. They should give to thla subject theli noblest 
and best thoughts, and the highest of their education should be a preparation for 
its sacred obligations. 

Every young woman should be taught that to be a good wife and mother Is 
her highest and holiest duty, and every young man should be trained to understand 
that the most imperative obligation of bis lite is the one of being a true, generous, 
kind and considerate husband. 

Perhaps many present will object to the statement that the average boardlng^ 
school is an enemy to American home life ; and yet what thoughtful person Is here 
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who baa not In mind at least one promiBlng joung girl wboie future usefUlneaB has 
been marred or utterly spoiled by a few years' training Id some fashionable boarding 
flchool? Whatever unfits a girl for home life and home daties Is likely to make of 
her a wandering Btar which !s almost sure to go ont In darknefin. 

A whlte-ribboD society should be formed In every home circle; social and 
moral purity should be a part of every boy and girl's education . 

Our sons should be as carefully guarded from sin and temptation as are our 
daughters. We hear a great deal about the seducer, but little or nothing concern- 
ng the temptress. It ts common to write, apeak and tblnk of women ae the vic- 
tims of men, but we never mention the fact that many Inexperienced young men 
are the victims ot designing women . 

Our boys need guarding as well as our girls. Let us try to remember this 
truth. 

Another enemy to our American home life Is pernlelons literature. Novels of 
the sensational, over-drawn type He promiscuously around almost every housebotd ; 
the young people read the exaggerated tales, believe them, and quickly become dis- 
gusted with the humdrum stateness of their home life. They grow to despise plain, 
common-place things ; they hate their eavlronments ; they are heroes and heroines 
Just like those In the books ; their parents are cold-hearted or cruel, and their sat- 
ronndings notat all what they merit; they are not appreciated, are having their 
holiest feelings trampled upon, and Anally end by running away, and often by going 
to sure destruction, Al! this comes of Injudicious reading, and it wil! pay a hand- 
some per cent In home comfort for every parent to select pure and harmless lltera- 
tare for the unformed intellects In their famllieB,aB sensational stories have Injured 
Irreparably many American homes. 

When we come to fully comprehend that the honor and perpetuity of our nation 
Is entirely dependent on the influences of home, we shall be more watcbhil of onr 
hearth fires, and more csrvfnl to exclude everything from our homes of a pemi' 
«lous character. Everything that Is piire and good, everything that Is high uid holy, 
should be carefully fostered In the home, because the American's home life is 
America's salvation ; and whoever founds and maintains a Christian home does no 
small thing for the advancement of righteonsneas and the uplifting of humanity. 
Build homes, no matter bow small they are : & cottage may contain more love and 
peace than a mansion, though a mansion dedicated to Ood and human progress Is 
always a grand place. Would that every American's home were a temple dedi- 
cated to Bin. who hath gone to prepare for us a mansion In the city eternal. From 
thpse pure bomeecomes the real wealth of our nation, for true riches do not con- 
sist in silver and gold, but in honest living, in moral Integrity. The American's 
home life Is the beacon light of his liberty ; then let him see to it that It Is a life of 
love, tmth, temperance and morality. 

Mhs. Geo. B. Duqan, 

Sedalia. Ho. 



Thubsdat, June 4—9 a. m. 

Meeting was opened with prayer by 0. W. Mnrtfeldt. 

The World's Fair waB a snbject that occupied a very important 
place in tbe session. A protest against the appoiatment of Mr. Max- 
well, of California, as Chief of the Department of Horticulture, was 
made as follows : 
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JUaolved, That the Hlssonrt State Hortlcultanl Society doea hereby most 
earneitlj protest ag&lnst the appolDtmeot to the office of Soperiolendent of the 
Department of Horticulture fOr the ColnmblaD fizpoaitlon of any man who U not 
a practical bortlonltarlst of long experience and an organizer of proved ability. 

SeBBlvcd, That our first choice for that poiltton la Parker Earle of Illinois. 

lUtolvid, That there Is no need of appointing to the plaoe an; unflt or second- 
rate man, while such men as Doolap, Kagan, Qarfleld, Furnasa or Braekett are to 
be had. 

Thia resolntioQ called forth some spirited remarks from the dele- 
gates, the speeches impresaiDg the fact that Mr. Maxwell, who has 
been suggested for the place, is not a competeDt person for the position ; 
that be Is a wine merchant iDstead of a borticultnrist, as has been stated 
by the daily press, and that the hoiticaltarists of the entire cODotry- 
are opposed to him. 

Upon taking a vote it was found that the society was ananimously 
in favor of the resolutions, and against Mr. Maxwell. It was thea 
decided that copies jf the several resolntions above printed be signed 
by the officers of th« society and forwarded to Director-General 0«orge 
B. Davis, of the Oolnmbian Exposition. 

Several stirring speeches were made by different delegates, after 
which the following resolution was introdaced and unauimoasly 
adopted : 

Whbrbis, By reasoQ of an act of the Legislature appropriating SIBO.OOO to be 
naed in making a proper and creditable exhibit of Missouri's prodact* at the 
World's Fair; and, 

Wberbas, B; said act of the Leglalature there was created a commission of 
seven to be appointed by the Governor, whose duty It shall be to attend and super- 
vise the cUectlng and arranging of said products ; and, 

Whbreas, Every true MUsonrian feels a Just and commendable pride in the 
varied resonrces of our great and growing State, and believing in the time-honored 
Tight and cnstom to petition, while we take pleasure In giving expression to the 
fall and complete confidence we have In the sound judgment and excellent bnsl- 
ness tact displayed at all times by our active and brainy young Oovernor, we would 
nevertheless venture to give expression to onr wishes in the appointment of one of 
said commission ; therefore, be it 

Raolvtd, That it Is the sense of this body that Major 3. C. Evans, of Kansas 
City, as a representative of the great fruit-growing and horticultural interests of 
the Slate, be appointed a member of said oomniisslon ; be It further 

Raolved, That a copy of these resolutions be respectfully forwarded to his 
excellency, the Oovernor, David R. Francis. 

The followiog resolntiou was next introduced and nnanimoasly 
adopted : 

Ite$olrtd, That we Will do our very best, as representing the hortlcaltnral in- 
terests of the great and growing State of UIbboutI, to make such a showing at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago as to be a fair representation of the capabilities 
of onr soil and of the skill and energy of oar best horticulturiste in the departmeota 
of truit- grow log, floriculture and landscape gardening ; and that we ask for twenty 
per cent of the amount provided by onr State Legislature for this purpose. 
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Tbe reports by countieB were eBpecially euooiiragiiig, moBt of them 
showing a wider range of prodncts than last year, while a few conntieB 
only Bhowed a slight falling off in apples, believed to be owing to the 
exceaBive bearing of last year. This, however, will be more than over- 
balanced by new orchards that will come into bearing this year. 



TBEASUBBB'S BEPOBT. 



Jane 1891.... 


Cr. 

Warrant No. 161— Salary Sept., Oct., Nov 

PoBtofflce bin (No 34) 


$200 00 
IS 76 
1 83 
11 26 












Warrant No. 165-ExpenaeB at ainton (No. 96). 
EipenBCB at aedalla (No. 25).. 

PoHtofflce bill (No. atf) 

Evans & Goodman (No. 27).. . 


¥228 84 




5 65 
85 

12 88 

13 60 

286 




Warrant No. 166-Prlntlng (No. 28) 


41 73 




31 76 
236 
13 35 

38 06 




Exp. to JefferaoQ City (No. 26) 
Exp. to Clinton (No. 30) 

Warrant No. 167-Plat6s and festooning {No. 

31,32) r....... 


8B30 




19 50 
66 65 

23 00 
lUOOO 
6 GO 
6 10 
9 75 
14 ■2!> 
600 






86 15 
















Expreis 

J.C.Hvans 

N.F Murray 












Warrant No. 169— Postofflco bill (No 1), 

Exp. at Jefferson Clij (No. 3 

Exp. at tnatitote (No. 2) 

ExpreM (Nob. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, S). . 


168 60 
48 24 


Jan.. 'SI 


23 39 
13 06 
260 

930 




600 
200 
68 65 
9 41 










Salary. January 

PoBtoffioe bill (No. 12) , 












" •• 17-2-Po8tofflceblll(No. 14) 

■ PrintlDg (No. 15) 

Tel ardexp. (Nob. 10,17).... 

Expense (\o. 18) 

Salary, February 


6 47 
600 
195 
13 56 
66 65 


92 63 




'■ 174— Expense as per Exhibit A.... 


60 58 
66 65 








271 a 
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Warrant No. 175— Postoffloe bill (No. 33) j 

Fruit reports (No. 34) 

PrlDtine $S, ezpreae SI (Nob.! 

25, SB) i 

Espense at Uarahall ( No. 37) . i 

Warrant No. 176— Bxp'ae to Springfield (No. 2i 
PoBtofflce bill, May (No. 39). . 
G. E- Kesler. expenee iNo. 30) 

Printing (No. 31) 

Salary, April, Uay 



Hemberetalp fees 

State Andltor 

Balance credited treaaarer'f ai 



We, the Finance 01 
it correct. 



nmlttee,haTiogexaai[nedtbcaocountoftbe Treasurer, find 

8. W. GiLBBKT, 

C. C. Bell, 
N. F. MusRiY, 

Committee. 
REPORT OP OOMIiIITTEB ON OBITUABIB8. 

Yonr Committee on Obltoarlet are deeply moved bj the fact that within the 
year we have had to part by the fiat of our Heavenly Father with two brethren, 
who were ever active and earnest workers in the MIsBonri State Horticultural 
society— namely. D. y. Ho]man, late Treasurer of our Association, and Charlea Pat- 
terson—both ever Intent to do with their might what their hands found to do. 
We humbly bow to the will of Him with whom we have to do. 

Again and again we are admonished that In "the midet of life we are in 
death;" and the fact is still true that all men think all men mortal but themseives. 
And yet this Is only a hair truth, because men will still put their house in order 
on devise of earthly poBsesslone which have been lent unto them with the admoni- 
tion, "occupy till I come." 

It is not given to many men to die like Secretary Windom or Judge Breck- 
enridge, and others as faithful though not so prominent In the Nation, literally with 
the barneSBon. But the summons came to our brethren, D. 8. Holman and Charles 
Fatler^n. in such a manner that neither of them lingered long in waiting They 
also went home " like shocks of corn fully ripe, and tit for the Master's use." 

Certainly they are sadly missed and slnoere)y mourned in tbelr homes. Not 
only there, butintheactlve walks of life they are mUscd; yes, this Society misses 
thembecauEe they were almost always present at our meetings, and if present, 
then active, devoted and earnest workers, because by nature and habit they were 
horticulturists con avwrt. 

There is no cause of mourning; rather let us notice their demise with becom- 
ing reverence, homllity and submission, yet rejoicing that they have gone home to 
join the ransomed host of their and our Lord, and let us so live, as imitating their 
example and leaning npon the same support, strengthened by their hope and faith, 
until we, too, Join the great majority on the other side of Jordan. 
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Oar brotber, D. S. HDlniHD,waa not only a eincem and deToted CbrlBtUn, but 
an ordaiDed minister of ttae everlaatiDg gospel or peaoe and good will, faithful In 
«very good word and work. He wa« sick nigh unto death wblle tliU aoelety wai 
In aODual aeeiion at CUaton last winter. We indulged and trusted In bta recovery, 
and BO atroDg was tbl8 hope that we elected him as our Treasurer to be bis own sno- 
««Baor. '*Uan proposes ; God disposes." "Even so. Lord, for so it seemeth good 
In Thy Bight." We know that we cannot write much of personal character of 
Brother Holman, for we consider the famltj relation too sacred for ub to Intrade. 

Cbarlee E^ttersoQ was an adopted citizen of the United States and of Missouri. 
He was a meohanlo. but adopted horticulture late in life as being more in accord 
-with his tastes, more conducive to health, and as affording large opportunity to do 
good to hlB fellow-man . Ue was tboronghly iinselflsb, ready to work in any place 
In our Soototy to wbicb be might be appointed, and be was coDsclentious In the 
-discharge of every duty, even as a Christian gentleman in the best acceptation of 
the words used. No doubt, the Master of Assemblies has pronounced the "well 
■done." Let us Imitate hUesample. 

Your committee beg leave to suggest that a copy of these obituary notices be 
engrossed, signed by the President and Secretary of this Society, and conveyed to 
theftimily of each of our deceased brethren. J. H, Logan, 

Oh AS. W. Mdrttbldt. 



REPORTS OF LOCAL SOCIETIES. 

jS, F. Murray, of Holt county, reported a leas namber of meetings 
lately, bnt societies are doing grand work, and all feel that the work 
is growing: two canniDg societif^a already established as the result of 
active work of the horticulturists ; prospects good. 

Judge Miller suggested that the local societies be asked to begin 
■to work for the World's Fair. 

ATCHISON COUNTY HOBTICULTUEAL SOCIETY. 
To l\t MiMouri State Horiieutiural Society : 

This county being in the northwest corner of the State, and of the " Platte 
purchase," was one of the last In the State to be occupied, although It was by 
nature one of the rlcbcBt counties in tbe State. People moving from the North and 
Kast would not settle in a slave State, and well-to-do people ^om the South would 
not go where their chattels could elope in a night to either of the free states of 
Iowa or Nebraska. When I moved here in 18SS. three years after the olose of the 
war, tbree-fourthB of the county was reposing In a state of nature. Ttae finest 
meadows and pastures in America were going to waste, except for the annual 
deposit of ashes left to enrich the future husbandman. A few orchards of hap- 
hazard varieties had been planted by the early settlers around the timber ; a severe 
froBt had killed off about half of the apple trees, and the general belief was that 
this Is not a fruit country. I paid $1.75 per bushel for tbe first apples we used, and 
I had to pay at least t1 for all we needed until we had them off our own trees. 

Even as late as ten years ago, very few apples were shipped f^om our county — 
perhaps Ave or six car-toads. Now I can report for tbe year ISOO, that Atchison 
<M>nnty bas shipped 24fl car-loads and 3,600 barrels in small lots, besides a large 
quantity carried Id wagons to Iowa and Nebraska, making in all not less than 360 
«ar>loade— worth over $100,000. 
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Our connty la said to be the second best In tbe State (perbapa ta the West) Id 
the amount of Ita ablpmenta of fat cattle and hoge. It may yet become one of tbe 
foremost, also, Id Its statpmenta of applee. When all the young orchards on the eaat 
and north of the county produce as they do in tbe older parte, tbe apple product 
will be Immenee, and will be next to the com crop In Importance. I believe not 
less than 30,000 apple trees have been planted In our county tbla spring, and most 
of these have been selected with better Judgment a* to sorts than that of any former 
year. 

The general prospect for fruit is good. Strawberries will be abundant. Basp- 
,berrles and blaokberrlea are eet for top large a crop. 

Every Morello cherry of all sizes Is full. The plum crop will be lighter than 
that of last year. 

Contrary to expectations, we will probably have a half crop of peaohea on tb» 
few trees or aprouta f^m old treea left ua after the few hard winters that are past. 
I may say that aoaroely any peaoh-treea have been planted for the last five years. 

The apple crop will not equal that of last year, especially In tbe leading win- 
ter sorts. The late ^osts In the middle of May kiUed tbe most of tbe atand on tbe 
Wtnesap and Ben. Davla trees. Jonathan, Missouri Pippin, Grimes' Qolden, Spy 
and others are very full. 

The high prices of the past year, the formation of our County Horticultural 
society, and tbe agitation of the subject, have caused many to give more attention to 
tbelr orchards In the way of better pruning, cultivating, mauurlng, etc., and a few 
have turned tbelr attention to sprinkling tbe trees with poison to kill the moth. 

In the matter of ornamental borticultnre, oar people are making rapid pro- 
gress. It Is getting to be the fashion to try to have things look well. The old door- 
yard, where tbe pigs used to caltivate the cottonwood and box-elders. Is Having 
place to the smooth, velvety lawn, decked with arbor vltie, sprnce and llr. Oers- 
niums are taking the place of jimaon, and tbe snow-ball and Wiegella have sup- 
planted tbe wild hemp and aunflower. 

Our County Horticultural society comprises about forty members, four of 
whom are here as delegates from tbe County society. 

RespectfDlly, 

B, Ltbn, 
Sec'y Atcblson Co. Hort. Society. 

BEPOBTS FROM SOOIBTIBS. 

W. H. Wheeler, of Lamonte, made a very favorable report of 
Pettis county society, and urged the members to meet with them in 
December. 

Mr. Turner, of MeadviUe, made a report for Lina county. 

Henry Speer, of Batler, made a report for Bates county. 

F. McOonn, of St. Joseph, made a report for Bnchanan county. 
Their society had sixty members, and were not only growing frnitB, but 
selling them. 

Frank Holsinger reported for the Missouri Valley society that it 
was doing a good work as usual. 

Mrs. Shultz, of Mound City, made a report for their society. 
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REPORT OF FDLTON COUNTY (ARK.) HORTIODLTURAL SOCIETY. 
Siait Bortieultural SoeUty of Miaiouri, ai St, JoKph, greeting: 

One Mr. 8. W. QUbert, of HUBoari, at Thsyer, is bereb; appointed and au- 
tbotized to repreeent onr aocletj tn yonr generaJ assembly tn June tbis yeu-. We 
are fairly organized and equipped ae a local organization. We have much Interest 
enlisted, twenty to thirty members enrolled, and growing. We have a pionio now 
on band, under the special maoagement of the Boolety. Good addresseB are secured 
and several essays to be read, all pertinent to the subject of fruit-growing. We 
are just across the line, but belong as a child and oflteprlng to Miisonri and Ita 
grand organlaatioo, ttte Horticultural society of that State. 

We are trnly and respectfully, 

FoLTOs Co. (Ark.) Hort. Sogxett. 
D. 9. Hbltbbn, Pres't. 
H. U. TuNSTiLi., Seo'y. 

HORTIOTTLTORAL PIONIO. 

The picnic of the Fulton County Horticultural society will be held at Mammotb 
Spring, June 6, on the picnic ground of last year. 

The program as far as completed Is as follows Other features and exercises 
may he added before the time arrives. 

The hour of BSSembllng is placed at 10 o'clock a. m., commencing with an 
address of welcome by Mayor Hutchinsoo. 

Invocation and prayer by Rev. Troy. 

Address by Chas. D. James—' 'Our Country, Our Location ; Its Fertility and 
Adaptability for Fmit^raislng." 

"Location for Orchards," H. M. Tunstall. 

"Best Kinds of Fruits to Raise," T B. Bryan. 

"All about Grape Culture," J. H. Gentry. 

"Berry- raising," F. P. Shelby. 

"Stone Fruits— the Peach, Plum, Apricot," etc., H. W. Ollbert. . 

' 'Floriculture, Beautiful Flowers," C. T. Amett. 
Dinner and lunch. 

IFTBBHOOM. 

"The Demand upon the Horticulturist," L. D. Horton. 

■'The Resources of AriunsaB,'* H. Vi. Zentz. 

' 'How to Grow Trees," Mr- Lozler. 

■ ' Bow to PIcIc, Pack and Ship Fruits," D. S. Eelvern. 

' 'Injurious Insects," J. W. Simpson. 

' ' What I Know about Fruit-growing In California and Arkansas," E. F. Brock. 

Good music has been secured for the day. Preparation of the ground will be 
looked after. The Invitation Is extended to all who are interested in ftuit culture 
to be present, and all who can come with family, children and friends, and enjoy 
the day. Do not forget to bring along a well-filled basket. 
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'So farther time being had, Mr. Marray read a paper as follows : 

BBLITIONS OP HOBTIODLTURK TO HATUBB. 

When we ap«ak of horttcnlture, we refer to the proceu by whiob we ftrrange, 
olatslfy and cultivate thai whlob we find In nature. Nature Is that we observe 
going OD around at In the natural world, In what seems to be a untform manner, 
seeming to be governed by certain fixed laws that will admit of development and 
Improvement In tbat they govern. Nature then la not complete In herself; Bbe is 
an unfinished ereatore, and horticulture begins where creation stops. Eden her- 
self was Imperfect without bortlcnltnre, for man was commanded to keep and dress 
the garden. 

Hortlcalture then Is to supply tbat which may be lacking, to set In order that 
which may be Imperfect, to stand between cause and effect, that she may call forth 
those undeveloped and hidden powers of nature that may, by the touch of Borti- 
culture'H magic band, spring into a new life, a new beauty, leflning, purifying, ele- 
vating Itself into grander fields of usefulness, mure charming, more beautiful, until 
at last the desert blossoms as the rose and the solitary place becomes glad, and tbe 
solitary heart may safely say, I will now rest under my own vine and Ben Davis 
apple-tree. Happy Is tbe man tbat Is In such a state. His neighbors will praise 
bim because be Is doing well for himself, and hie children will rise up and bless 
him when he Is dead. Bnt all men are not successful In horticulture. If there is 
failure, there is a reason for It. Our failures come either from neglect or from not 
understanding the principles of nature, either In ourselves or Inanimate nature. 
It is Just as necessary for me to understand the elements of my nature as to under- 
stand tbe properties of tbe soil and the laws that govern Inanimate iiature. If I 
am to be successfal, I should study to know the elements of my nature and bow to 
apply them. Han himself is a part of nature, and horttcnlture Is a part of the plan 
of nature. 

This Is evident from what we observe going on around us in certain fields of 
nature beyond tbe reach of man, where provision seems to have been made for any 
lack, BO that they may be complete in themselves. 

Here then we might enter, and learn lessons from how other parts of nature 
are cultivated tbat would be useful to us In the cultivation of that part or field left to 
oarselvea; for by this or in this way we learn our relation to things In nature, and 
the laws that govern them, and how to apply the elements of our nature to the 
things of nature ; this Is horticulture. 

Many of tbe grand improvements that bless the present age might have been 
enjoyed a thousand years ago If man had entered and studied this field mote care- 
fully. It only requires common sense to do this. They were made to be under- 
stood by man : that Is, certain things in them and about them may be understood for 
our benefit. But to know all about tbe laws of nature would be to assume too 
much, for this would put an end to all Improvement. I enter this field only as a 
atudent. I may enter only as tne slave serves his master. Let any one enter as 
the careful student, and he will soon be surprised at results. 

Tbe laws of nature are not written In books. They are written Id the soil. In 
the air, the water, the frost, in the tree, its roots, its trunk, its branches, Us buds, 
its leaves, its bark. Its frnit, in tbe climate and nature of man. 

i love my trees. (1 pity the horticulturist who does not.) 1 would not plant a 
tree If I could not love It. If I love it, I love to study Its nature to learn its wants, 
Borrows. Its sickness, to know Its enemies and destroy them ; to know when It is 
tired or hungry, that 1 may minister to Its wants. 
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gome of m7 trees are beauti^l, tome are homely, Bome are proud, some are 
humble, some are modest, even blush when I speak to them. We read of the lau- 
guage of the flowers : there is a language of the trees. Do I understand that lan- 
guage, and can I converse with them ? Can I understand when the; speak of their 
tvoBB, their sorrows, and very often cruel treatment, and thos enlist mf ef mpathlea 
for their welfare ? If so, I am beginning to understand the relation of taorticuttnTe 
to nature. S. H. Uorbat, 

Elm Grove. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Thursday, June i, 2 p. u. 

GARDENINa. 

In all things that pertain to horticulture, there are two things that should be 
conetantif kept In mind : one is utility, the other Is the ornamental. 

The first thing that pertains to gardening Is the location of the ground for 
the purpose, The slope of the ground should be considered, whether east or west 
OT north or south, and Ita proximity to the house. If the plat Is too far frooi the 
bouse, the garden will not be rlaited as often as it should be by our wives, sisters 
and mother. The garden can be near the house and made ornamental to the house. 

For convenience in cultivation, a long strip of ground will possess advantages 
not possessed by a square plat, as the former will admit of horse culture to maoh 
better advantage. 

The time of planting the ground should claim some attention, for if planted 
very early It will be a long time before the seeds will germinate and come up, and 
you will have a fearful flgbt with weeds if you do not give up the struggle as a 
fruitless effort. 

Again, you may have rains that may compact the ground so that your plants 
cannot push themselves through It, and your labor will be thus in vain. If, how- 
ever, favorable conditions follow your early planting, you may, and doubtless will, 
secure vegetables some earlier than your neighbors. 

I remember. In 1S57, in Illinois, of planting some potatoes quite early in the 
spring, and some four weeks after planted some more of the same variety, and had 
potatoes first from the last planting. 

Another difficulty often is met with by the early planter, and (hat Is, Mr. Jack 
Frost comes and nips bis early vegetables and bllghtshisfair prospects, and pushes 
off the time when some appetizing meal can be obtained from the garden. 

Gathering wisdom ft'om past experience stretching over many years, I would 
hot be in too mueb haste to plant the garden. When the ground becomes warm 
and In proper condition, seeds should be planted (and the seed soon makes its appear- 
ance above ground); the plants will be more stocky, and present such a dark green 
as to Indicate vegetable health, and as a rule will be more satisfactory than too 
early planting. 

In regard to vegetables to be planted and how attended, and the tools to be 
used, will be passed over for others who may have had better advantages and can 
bring the wisdom of experience to guide us In this Important part of home life. 

The garden brings to our minds a garden where no thistles and briars grew 
until man had brought upon himself and posterity the curse that by the sweat of 
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oar browa we should eat onr bread. Under the preeeot order of things tbis onne 
haH been tamed to be the greateet blesBlDg tbat could have fallen to the lot of man. 
The briars and thistles, and dlsappolatmentc of life, even in gardening, are oalcu- 
lated nader the direction of the wise Euler of the uotTerse to lit us for tbe garden 
of God In heaven. 

Stbphbn Blanchabd, 

Or«g:on, Ho. 

TWENrY-PIVE TBiBS' BXPBBIBNOE VTITH AN APPLE OBCHABD. 

I do not give this to teach aoj one. I merelj give an outline of m; treatment 
ttnd profit of this orchard, so that the reader may avoid my mistakes and blunders 
and judge for bimaelf wbetber this was a success or failure. 

In 1866, 1 set 500 f oar-year- old trees ; every tree lived. As tt was a very dry 
spring, I mulched tbem with some old straw, put some soil on It to hold It to tbe 
ground to bold tbe moisture. 

I washed these trees onoe or twice a year for seven or eight years with ashea 
and water. This given tbe bark a bealthfut natural green, while the grease In soap 
turns the bark red. Trees don't want aoy grease. I wash my young trees with 
sulphur, tobacco, asbes and a little soft soap to make It spread and adhere to tbe 
trees better. 

No borers In my youug trees. I believe a young tree needs washing as well 
as our children. 

Until this orchani was 17 or 18 years old, there was no orchard In this oelgb- 
borbood that had a better quality or higher colored apples than this orchard, nor 
none tbat paid better In dollars and cents, as I always sold above the market price. 
In the fall I tie oorn-etalks around them to protect them from rabbits. This I 
should do if there were no rabbits ; it is a protection to tbe trees In tbe cold winter, 
and they will grow right off In the spring. 

I use water In setting trees. I went to every ttee ten or twelve times a year 
to see if they were all right ; it seemed like it did tbem good to look at them. 

Often the first four or Ave years I thonght tbe tent caterpillar would eat tbem 
op in spite of all I could do. I have not seen any ot this kind of caterpillar in twelve 
or fifteen years. There Is another kind workingon trees of allkinds for a few years; 
not at all the same that worked twenty years ago. At that time the canker-worm 
was very destrnctlve to trees. There seem to be none now. 

It appears that these inseot pests have their time of destruction, and tben dis- 
appear and be no more for a time. [ have a young orchard eight years old, and 
have not seen one of these former caterpillars on the trees; the last two years a few 
of tbe latter ; they are not near so destractive as the former. This orchard fruited 
very young. After I had sold hundreds of dollars' worth of apples, several of my 
neighbors asked me bow it was that 1 had so many apples and that tbey had not 
enough for their own family use. 

They set the same kind of trees, same age, bought from tbe same man, and set 
tbe same time and in the same kind of land. Why was this ? Was It because I 
always pruned In June I 

1 am not satisfied with June pruning every year. Will it not Injure a tree by 
pruDlng too much In June ? 

I trim my young orcbard more In the dormant state. 

laimto trim my young orchard so as to throw the fruit as close to the strength 
of tbe tree as poaalble, and not cat any litubs from the body or the main held llmba 
after tbe trae gats to fruiting. This is rather a ecleaoe job, and I do not know 
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-whether my eye has mechanUm enough to aooomplUh-ttalB or not. &t least I shall 
try, as I see the awful bluadere I made with my old orchard by leaving too many 
limbs in the Btart; then had to cut them nway when the trees got to fruiting, which 
iB InjurlonB to the tree. 

I oultivated it in corn, wheat and oats. When I sow small £rain in my young 
orchard, I plant corn In the tree row and cultivate It. The corn cools the heat that 
rises from the stubble. After the orchard was sis or seven years old I sowed it in 
clover. It remained in clover ten or twelve years In the midst of those three or 
four cold winters and three or four dry and hot summers. 

I caiumeuced cultivating this orchard at the same time there was a blight 
among our trees, which has disappeared. The trees commenced dying; some 
died outright ; others had large limbs ; I cut them out ; nest year there would be 
more dead limbs, and sometimes I could not see any cause whatever. 

I plowed this orchard in June several times. I plowed it in June last with 
the turning plow. I plowed In Jane to destroy the blue-grass and timothy. 

What caused this dying? Was it from the severe cold winters aod hot, dry 
summers, or from too much June pruning, or from June plowing or blight, or all 
combined ? It may he that I overdid the plowing, as I plowed this orchard twice 
a year for sis or seven years, and always leveled the ground by putting crab-apple 
brush In a 3-by-6 scantling, 10 feet long, putting my weight on this, and leveled and 
pulverized the ground well, for I was determined to satisfy myself about cultivat- 
ing an old orcbard. I always took a hoe and leveled around the trees where the 
plow left tt uneven, as I always plow around the whole field the same as if the trees 
were not there. In our rolling lands it does not do to throw the land to or from the 
trees in the lands. Before we plow again the furrows will wash out so we can 
never get It back, and our trees will set on a ridge and the water will run away 
tiota them. 

My Jennetings, Westflelds and Seek-no- farthers have not fruited worth pick- 
ing since I cultivated them, while the Jennetings in blue-grass sod that were set 
in 1S61 have fruited much more and mucb better and larger apples. 

I have not plowed this old orcbard since June, 1890. The trees look well, and 
BO far no signs of any dying limbs and a prospect for a good crop. The Jennetings, 
Westfielda and Seek-no-furthers are very full. 

J manured some of my trees with well-rotted manure, spread well under the 
trees and between the trees, and not close to the trees, and plowed tt under. Some 
of those trees have died outright ; others have much more dead wood on them than 
those I did not manure, especially the Winesap, and the apples were not near so 
large as those that had no manure. This may not look right to some of you, but it 
Is even so, and wby is it ? 

Nearly every year the farm work would come on and the orcbard bad to give 
way, for all It paid better than any crop on the place. 

Hy neglecting to prune at the proper time caused large limbs to be cut, and 
too much pruning at a time caused a great many water sprouts, which made the 
top thicker than before it was pruned. 

Catting large limbs I think is injurious to the trees, especially after the tree 
gets to frnitlog. 

While this orchard paid so well In fruit, I mowed many tons of good hay. I 
believe clover should be cut while in bloom and let lay for a mulch. Will clover 
be a benefit to an orchard provided It is cut In bloom and let lay for a mnloh ? 

Why don't the codling moths bother seedling apples ? 
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Whj woald not Itme be & good wash for trees— youDc and old — bj Borapiog' 
the rough bark or tbe old treeif Would It not deatror the InsectB that harbor 
under the bark? 

What is the matter with a tree where it bleeds from pruning?^! have seen tieeft 
all black bj bleeding ftvin pruning. 1 believe a healthy tree will not bleed from 
pruning. Wm. Brodbkck. 



maBT SESSION. 
Thubsdat, Junb 1, 8 p. m. 

PBOGIUM. 

Song— Mrs. B. C. Owen. 

Portrait painting— C. H. Eassebaum. 

Report by Herman Yaeger. 

Song by F. NeudorfT. 

Be citation — Migs Emma Evans. 

Report of H. UlaggeCt. 

Song— Mrs. W. K. Heaoock. 

Report by A. J. Blake. 

BeoitatioD— Miss Minnie Murray. 

The uses of the Beautiful la Horticulture, flve-mlnute speeches. 

Resolutioas. 

SoDg — Misses Rosa Rnold. Maggie Enold and Lizzie Garish. 

The last evening's seasioQ of tbe Horticaltar&l Society — the clos- 
ing meeting— was the liveliest and best eession of the entire series of 
meetings. 

At its close tbe delegates and members felt that this semlannaal 
meeting had been a perfect success. The audience too, was the largest 
of any of the sessions. 

The program opened with a song by Mrs. Ovens, followed by an 
exhibition of rapid crayon drawing by Mr. Kassebanm, a sketch of 
Blarney castle being made apon a large easel in a few seconds. A re- 
port ftom Herman Taeger upon some important experiments was read. 

After a well-rendered song by Fred, Kendorff, Miss Emma Evans 
recited a beantifnl poem. A short letter from H. Olagett, a member 
of the Society, whose age is 85 years, was read. A song by Miss 
Minnie Mnrray, entitled " The Bridal Feast," and a song by Mrs. Hea- 
cock followed. 

A laaghable sketch on Italy, by W. M. Bnmbarger, was read by 
the Assistant Secretary. The article was" originally published in the 
Nevada Democrat, and its reading last night created a great deal of 
merriment. 

J. T. Mider, of Wathena, Ean., made a brief but happy talk, and 
two short addresses followed, and then Mrs. Laughlin and Messrs. 
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Smith, NeilsoQ and Miller apoke briefly oq the theme, "The Uses of the 
Beantifnl Id Horticaltare.'* The program then closed with a soBg by 
two ladies, " God be with you till we meet again." 

The Btrawberries and other fruit on exhibition was sent to the 
Home of the Friendless, a resolntlon to that effect having been adopted. 

Before closing, the President, in behalf of the Society, thanked 
the people of St. Joseph and the St. Joseph Horticnitural society for 
kind treatment. The " Daily Herald " was also thanked for the fall 
and complete reports pnbliahed. 

The closing resolations are here given : 

Beaoived, That we hearllly tbank ecch railroads as have given ns reduced 
rates, and especially tbe M.lssourl Pacific for long- continued coarteBiea extended 
80 often to workers In onr good cauae- 

Raolved, Tbat we thank tbe St. Josepb Horticultural society for providing 
such elegant accommodations for our meetlDg ; the city ofncials and citizens of St. 
Joseph for their kind reception and cooperation, particularly Mr. H. Nellson in 
the line of deooiatloa, and the yonnK ladles for their appropriate evening per- 
formances . 

Besohed, That we expresa onr grateful appreciation of the faithful and untiring 
Kervicee of the President, Vice-President and Secretary of the Assootation, for their 
Bervlcea dnrlng the year, especially Secretary Qoodman for the careful labor be- 
stowed on his annual report. 

Reaolved, That we regard with pleasure the rapid Increase in the nse of fruits 
by all the people throughout the entire year as promoting not so much financial 
and Industrial Interests, as In that it is an important agency in promoting a normal 
physiological condition of the people, and is an aid in temperance reform, rednolng 
the abnormal craving for alcohol and other stimulants . 



Xeobho, Mo., Hay 23, 1891. 
L. A. GooDUAN, Eeq. : 

Dear Sib— Please find annexed a few remarks that you may wish to naa at 
your St. Joseph meeting. 

I am here on a standing jury and find no time for more. Otherwise, a good 
deal might be said conoernlag the change that this complete saccees of copper 
remedies must and will make in our future planting. 

This spring already, I have set out many kinds of grapes of fine qaality, that 
for the last fifteen years I had utterly condemned, because I found it useless to try 
to obtain satisfactory results in a region as badly infested with black-rot as this Is. 
Respectfully yours, 

Hbbuam Jakqxb. 

Nbobho, Mo., May 28, I89I. 
L. A. Goodman. Esq., Weatport, Mo.: 

DiEAR Sir— The two greatest enemies to successful viticulture are defeated. 
Both black-rot and mildew are under our control, and if we continue to have our 
grape crops ruined by these pests it is our own fault. This Is positive language, 
but after having experimented during four years with copper remedies, I feel en- 
tirely justified la using It. 

B—S 
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Daring 1888, 1869 and 1890, 1 exp«ri(n«nted u agent of the Department of Ag- 
riculture at WashlDgton, and according to the department's InitructioQB. The 
results obtained here and at the other experimental vineyards In 1888 and 1889 are 
published, and can be got by whoever la Interested In them. 

The last season (1890) I made thirteen different experiments for the depart- 
ment. It is ageless to give them here In detail. For all practical purposes it will 
tuffloe to say that Bordeaux mixture and the ammonlacal aolallon of salpliate of 
copper have proved to be the most effective and most praotlcal preventives of botb 
blaok-rot and mildew on grape- vines. 

Wherever these two preparations, or either of them, were applied early 
enough and often enough, the success was complete on ever; variety of grapes. 
It was Impossible to find a rotten grape on well-sprayed vines, while Concords, 
for example, left nnsprayed In their Immediate vicinity, lost fiO to 7G per cent of 
their fruit by rot. tlnsprayed Delawares and Elviras lost nearlj ail tbeir foliage 
throngh mildew before September. Sprayed ones did not lose a leaf before heavj* 
frosts stopped vegetation. 

I shall not take up your time by desoriblng the way to prepare and apply 
these remedies. Thanks to the useful services of oar national Department of Agri- 
culture, they are easily obtained by everybody. It Is sufficient to state that using 
the ammonlacal solution of carbonate of copper Instead of Bordeaux mixture for 
the last spraying ( or for all our sprayings ) will obviate the only serious objection 
to the use of Bordeaux mixture, viz. : etslniog or soiling of the fruit. 

While Bordeaux mixture is generally prepared by using 6 pounds of enlphate 
of copper to 32 gallons of the liquid, and while my experiments for the department 
were made with mixture of that strength, I have on a large part of my vineyards, 
not used as an experimental station, applied a spray made with two pounds of 
sulphate of copper only to 32 gollons of mixture, and on still another portion of the 
same vineyard I used even a still weaaker solution of but 1 pound of sulphate of 
copper per 33 gallons. Both of these mixtures proved quite as efficient as the usual 
6-ponnd solution. Very respectfully yours, 

Hbrmam iTAxaKR. 



BicH Hiix. Uo., Hay 38, 18BI. 
Mr. PrendeiU and Qenilemm of thi MtMouri SlaU Horticultural Society : 

Allow me to ooogratulate you on yonr coming tt^etber In the interest of hor- 
ticnlture. Having been a member of the Society from its tlrst organization, and 
an active worker for a number of years, I presume there will be at least a few In 
your assembly who will remember my presence as tbe presiding officer of the meet- 
ing that was held over twenty years ago in the city where yon are now assembled. 
Up to that time 1 believe I had never failed to attend a meeting of the Society, bnt 
time brings changes. T^early fifteen years ago,bavlngreached the age of three score 
and ten, my children being grown, I retired from business responsibilities. I little 
thought then of continuing here In the enjoyment of good health as I now am and 
have been. Since that time I have made my home most of the time among my chil- 
dren, but did not lose my love ol progress In horticulture, and generally took 
charge of some of the finer fruits and vegetables of the garden, which afforded me 
needed healtbfal exercise, and at the same time enjoyed experimenting and com- 
paring results of different methods of cnltivating and pruning, and the progress 
made thereby. 

ijlnce the organization of our Society we have seen great progress in the art 
and science of horticulture, and there is still room tor progress. I would be glad 
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to be with joa at yoai meeting, tinil participate with 70a ia jour deliberatioae ; 
bnt as [ oaanot, allow me to present a few thonghts and suggestions on a bTanoh of 
the subject on n-hiob I have bad considerable expeiieace aod pleasure In results 
obtained. 

In the earlj days of oar Society, grape culture and wlne-maklng were 
among the most prominent subjects that engaged oar attention. Large nnmlwrs, 
most of them with little or no experience, embarked in the businese ; bat much the 
larger portion of them have abandoued the business for wine-making. Still a large 
number have a few vines for frnit, and no one that has a garden should be wtthont 
them, and bat few would be if they knew how to prune and train them to attain 
the best results. 

Having had over thirty years' experience In the management of the vine, I 
have reached a method of pmnlog and training that yields results both in quality 
and quantity of frolt far in advance or the ordinary results obtained, and yet sim- 
ple and easily pat in exact practice. The foUowlDgisabriefoQtllnuof my method : 

The vines should be set eight feet apart in the rows and the rows eight feet 
apart. The Brst year only a single oane should be allowed to grow ttom each vine, 
and trained to stakes three or four feet high. The second year a trellis should bfi 
put op, with posts set sixteen feet apart and standing five or five and a half feet 
above the ground. The posts at each end of the rows should be set fonr feet out- 
side the vines. On these posts stretch three wires — the first two feet atxive the 
ground, the second fifteen inches higher, and the third at the top of tlte posts. Cut 
Che canes down to two buds, from which raise two canes for next year's bearing. 
These should be trained up to the top wire. Bub off the suckers as they appear 
up to the top wire, turn the oanea In opposite directions on the top wire, and pineh 
tbem oS near the meeting point of the cane from the other vine. The vines sbonld 
not be allowed to pass each other. The sucker* should be allowed to grow on the 
part ol the vine on the top wire, a foot and a half or two feet long, where they may 
be again pinched off. These canes shonid be cut off in the winter or early spring at 
the top wire and trained in opposite directions. In a hoop-like form, over the middle 
wire and down to the first, and there lied. When the buds put out branches, the 
two lowest should be selected as canes for the next year's hearing, and trained to 
the top wire and treated as previously directed. 

When the branches on the bearing canes have advanced beyond the last 
bloom, they should be pinched off at, or not more than one leaf beyond, the last 
bloom. The bloom begins to appear opposite the second or third leaf and one 
opposite each leaf, until the last bloom appears. When a leaf appears beyond a 
blcom, there will be no more bloom on that branch. That Is a guide to pinch it 
oft, and the sooner it is phicbed off after It reaches that point the better. As the 
branches do not all appear at the samettme, they should tie gone over several times, 
until all have been pinched, and every braooh that appears with three leaves with- 
out a bloom should be rubbed off. 

' 'Every branch that beareth not fruit should be taken away, and every branch 
that beareth fruit should be pruned, that it may bring forth more fruit." As the 
Buckers in the axil of the leaves grow, those opposite the blooms should be pinched 
off, leaving one leaf, which will leave two leaves to feed each bunch of grapes; 
where there are no blooms they should be rubbed off entirely. 

This pinching back is a very important part of the worli, and shonid not be 
neglected. A boy or girl fen years old can readily be instructed to do the work, as 
the work is light, and every point so definitely stated as to be easily apprehended. 
For the next year the canes that have borne a crop should each be cut down to one 
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bnd, to ratse two oauei for the next yesT'i bearing, and the two CROeii raised tbe 
previous year should b« ont off at the top wire, and both lete trained and 
pruned as directed for the preceding year— the same prooess to be coDtinaed year 
after year. Thus It will be laeu that the canes never bear bnt one crop, laying the 
foundation the first year and completing the crop the next. The b'nlt la always 
grown on tbe wood of the previous year's growth. 

The number and slie of the blooms that will come on a branch ts flxed In the 
bud belbi« the leaves are shed, hence the Importance of raising special canes each 
year for the next year's bearing, and that they should have the best conditiouft 
afforded them to do their work, and that the forces of the vine should be turned to 
where the proper work Is to be done, and not wasted In prodnctng an excess of 
foliage, Co rob the leaves that are doing the proper work of the fTesh air and light 
needed to perform these proper functions. Those who have bearing vines and are 
disposed to adopt this method can do so next year by seleetlng the best bearing 
wood they have, and training to the best advantage on the first and second wires, 
orasnearthlsplanas their trellis will permit, and raise special canes for next year's 
bearing. This will Increase the slie of the grapes, by doing tbe proper ptnchlog, 
but will not Increase the number and sire of the bunches to the branch until the 
next year, iVom the properly treated canes. 1 usaally get from three to four large 
eom pact bunches to each branch of the large varieties of grapes — more than double 
the weight of the average bunches— and often (Tom five to seven compact [bunches- 
from the smaller varieties. I would suggest to those who donht the valne of this 
method to try It on a portion of their vines for the next two years and hold fiist to- 
that which is good, and brings to them the greatest reward for their labor. But 
some will say they have not time. If fifty vines, properly attended, will yield more 
and better fruit than a hundred half attended, leaveont fifty and bestow tbe wh<de, 
attentl<n on the remainder. 

Hoping yon will have a pleasant and profitable meeting, I remain, 
Yours truly, 

H. Ci.*aBTT, 

RlchHIU, Ho. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
HELD IN SEDALIA, DEO. 1, 2, 3, 1891. 



Tnesday vae apeut in arraniniig the fraits and flowers. The two 
court-rooms were at the disposal of the Society. One was filled with 
tables, and over 500 plates of frait were on the tables. The other 
was beantifally decorated with plants and cat flowers, and one of the 
pleasantest sessions of the Society was held there. 

The following report by Colman's "Rural World" will give an ont- 
llne of the work : 

Tuesday, December Ist, the criminal court room of the Pettis 
county court-house was well filled by 7:30 p. m., when President J. C. 
;Evans called the same to order. Prof. Gregg's orchestra rendered a 
choice selection, followed by an earnest and appropriate invocation by 
Bev. A. H. Stephens. Miss Helen Gallie's vocal selection called forth 
Learty applanse. Acting Mayor Carroll made the address of welcome, 
which was responded to by President J. G. Evans. Upon tlie comple- 
tion of these preliminaries, Dr. J. M. Allen, of Liberty, Mo., delivered 
his address upon the "Germ Theory of Disease" as applied to vegeta- 
tion. His address received marked attention. The discussion was 
participated in by Prof. Daffy, of Shaw's garden, Judge Samuel Miller 
and others. After the appointment of the nsnal committees, tbe 
Society stood adjourned until 9: 30 a. m,, December 2d. 

Wbdnbbdat, 9;30 a. m. 
Delegates and visitors found the circuit court room at this time 
well filled with long tables, on which over 500 plates of fi'nit had been 
placed. This display was but little less than that made at Clinton last 
year; the quality was regarded as better, and like nearly all past dis- 
plays, showed a gradual improvement. The press was represented by 
the local papers, in which detailed reports were daily made, by the 
" Rural World,'' "Kansas Parmer," "Prairie Farmer," of Chicago, and 
" New York Tribune." Illinois sent W, 8. Perrine, of Oentralia, while 
Kansas sent about a score of its most enthusiastic workers. 
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PAPGBB BEAD. 

The first was by J. N. Menifee, of Oregon, Holt county, " How to 
Grow the Strawberry." The leading points were; 

If Beaeon ie hot or dry, plants must not be set in Jnly or Aagnst, 

Location — Select high land near dwelling and plant in long rows. 
Plow deep and harrow thoronghly. Plant for quantity, Orescent, Beder* 
Wood. For qnality, Babaoh No. 5, Bedei, Wood, Warfield No. 2, and 
Qandy's Prize, in the order named. 

Sow to plant — In rows three and a half feet apart, fonrteen inches 
in the row. Every seventh row a different variety, to aid in the more 
thorongh fertilization. In hot, dry weather the plants should be cov- 
ered for a day or two. 

Oultitation — Shallow, thorongh cultivation. Cover with coarse 
stable manure when cold weather approaches. Wood ashes should be 
used freely. In the spring remove mulch sufficiently to give all the 
plants a good show. 

Picking — Have only carefal pickers, choice boxes and honest 



Rmewing — Plow up after second crop is picked. 

DisonssiON 
Showed that many used the spade, while others still held to the gar- 
dener's trowel. S. W. Gilbert uses a tamper. Michel's Early does not 
succeed in Northwest Missoari. C. I. Bobards thinks the Glendale a 
most excellent shipper, and several others confirmed the statement. 
Oapt. Jack came in for a share of praise, especially from Capt. Smithi 
of Lawrence, Kansas. Illinois growers prefer coarse prairie grass for 
covering in winter, spreading carefully between the rows for spring. 
By this they avoid cultivation early in the season, Capt. Hollister 
thinks the Crescent not a profitable berry for the shipper. S. W. Gil- 
bert had no trouble with it even in shipping long distances. The Hoff- 
man seedling, the Gleudale and Charleston were recommended for their 
shipping qualities. 

FACEAOBS. 

The disenssioD ou packages had not proceeded far before a " hot 
box " was found, and to cool the same, A. Nelson offered the following 
resolution : 

Retolved, That ttaie Society adopt a standard package for apples, peaches and 
email fruits. 

Which motion prevailed. Committee appointed. 

D.y,i,.™i.y Google 
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THte RA.aPBEBBY. 

W. C. Freeman, of Brookline Station, told how to grow the raBp- 
berry. A deep, rich alluvial loam the best. If this is not to be had, 
the gronnd muBt be enriched b; well-rotted manare. 

Ijooation A northern slope preferred, deep plowing best. 

Planting. — For Beds, set in fall or early spring in rows three to 
four feet apart, and caltiTate thoronghly as long as weeds appear. 
Allow no frait to set the first year. Oat back the canes to about one 
foot the first year. Tender varietlet! should be cut back near the 
gronnd. Remove all the old and dead wood. The nearer the ground 
the bads appear, the better. 

Black Caps. — Set three to seven feet apart, treat mnoh the same as 
the Bed Gaps. Setting in the fall preferred, but may be set in the 
spring, if great care is used. Cultivate and hoe first year as late as 
October. Crops between the rows a hindrance. Only thorough work 
will pay. Top the plants eight or ten inches high, and if a large nam- 
ber of canes is wanted, top the canes. 

Pruning. — First year cut back to foot or eighteen inches, according 
to strength of plant. For weak plants cut back to gronnd. Top the 
young shoots twelve or fonri:een inches high until laterals fill out the 
rows. 

Picking. — Prepare in advance crates made and filled with boses. 
Secare the pickers, one-third more than you will need, assign them to 
oertain rows and see that they work only there. 

DIBEABBS. 

Bu»t. — Ornb out and burn. Spraying as for grape-rot not recom- 
mended. 

Soot Disease of Red Caps. — Prof. Dnllj thinks it is similar to the 
wood-louse or " woolly aphis" on the canes. It is a species of the bark- 
louse ; recommends kerosene emulsion for the canes; a weak solution 
applied at time of hatching. 

formula for Emulsion. — Kerosene, two gallons 67 per cent; com- 
mon- or whale-oil soap, one half pound; water, one gallon. Dissolve 
soap in boiling-hot water and add kerosene. Ghum the mixture for 
ten minntes. This emulsion, if perfect, forms a cream which thickens 
upon cooling, and should adhere without oiliness to the surface of glass, 
liilute before using. 0se one part of the emulsion to fifteen parts of 
cold water. 
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AFTERSOOlf SESSIOlf. 
BLAOEBBBBT. 

" How to Grow tbe Blackberry," by Jacob Faith, a very practical 
paper along the same lines heretofore stated to this report. 

DiaOUBSION. 

The MiDDewaska came in for high praise. Smith, of Lawrence,. 
Kansas, spoke for Taylor's Prolific and Stone's Hardy. 

Mr. K. F. Murray thinks the Snyder the leading berry in the North- 
west, bnt the Taylor ia coming into favor. Mr. Mnrray r«commend8 
for long-distance shipping that berries ehoald be picked in the latter 
part of the day. 

The Kittalinny is most profitable in some localities, while in other 
places it Is being dng np. 

Maj. Evans thinks Snyder and Taylor the two best varieties. 

Location and altitude oanse some kinds to socceed when others, 
flail. Some use a 6-inoh straw mnlch in place of cultivation. 

Mr. Onlp has best sncocss with the Snyder when cnt back two- 
thirds from the top down. 

"How to Grow Carrants, Gooseberries and Quinces," by Judge 
Bamoel Miller. This paper was so condensed and eminently practical 
that one needs to read it complete. Our readers may expect it entire 
in some future issue. 

" Fruits on a Dairy Farm," by G. B. Lamm, of Sedalia. In this he 
has successfally handled butter, cheese and milk in connection with 
the sale of fruit, and thinks it profitable when jadiciously done, one 
often helping to sell the othe'. Successfnl help in one department 
makes saccessfnl help in tbe other. 

" Sheep on a Frnit Farm," by L. T. Kirk, was a most excellent 
paper, showing how those lands too rough for fruit-growing could best 
be utilized by growing sheep. They require the least attention when 
the fruit requires the most, and vice versa. The sheep and the apple- 
tree have many points in common, viz., they both pay best when best 
oared for. Many other valuable points. 

"Grape Culture in and about Gasconade county," by Jacob Bom- 
mel, in which be spoke of the success of the Bordeaux mixture in 
preventing tbe grape-rot. Used five applications from before bloom- 
ing on for several weeks. Believes we shoald seek for hardy seedlings 
that are rot-proof. 

On same subject, Herman Yaeger, of Neosho, sent up a paper in 
which he reiterated the statement made in his paper read at the Summer 
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meetiug, that spraying with the Bordeaax mistnre had proved entirely 
aatisfactoryi Has ased the ammoDiacal solation 'with the laixtnre. 
He is nov growing more than &fty varieties that be had abandoned 
' before the nse of the mixtare had been proven a snccess. Spoke very 
highly of fonr varietlee now grown in Texas by Mr. Manson. 

The diaoussion onthis eabject was exceedingly pleasant, and onr 
Kansas neighbors asked to have their eminent viticnlturist, John 
Bnrr, who has spent 67 years in investigating the grape cnltnre, placed 
in the same rank as Prof. Newman and Herman Yaeger. This was 
seconded by Secretary Goodman, who spoke in the highest terms of 
praise. He stated that on the morrow this man wonld be 91 years of 
age. Later be offered a resolution making Mr. John Burr an honorary 
member of this Society, which was adopted unanimonsly. 

It was recommended that the Bordeaas mixtare be used in a 
dilated form while the bloom and leaves were yoaog and tender. 

The Oommittee on Standard Frnit and Berry Packages made this 
report : That we adopt for a standard apple- barrel as provided in 
section 8858, Revised Statntes of Missonri, which provides that the 
length of the staves be 28^ inches, with a chine of i inch at the ends ; 
the diameter of the ends to be 17i inches, and the diameter of the 
center of the barrel shall be 30^ inches inside. It is understood that 
this is the regular donr-barrel size. That we adopt the six-basket 
crate for fancy peaches and the third-bnshel box for medium and small 
peaches. That we use a fall, dry-measnre qnart box for all small fruits 
except the Bed Gap raspberries, which shall be a shallow pint box. 

The standard size for Ben Davis and large apples shall be not 
less than 2^ inches in diameter, and shall be free from worms, braises 
and scabs. 

For Winesaps, Genitiugs and other apples of this size, it sbal] 
be not less than 2i^ inches, and tree ftom worms, braises or scabs. 

"Comparative Value of the Larger Fruits," by J. H. Monsees, Bea- 
man, and "Fruits along the Missouri Biver," by J. T. Mider, Wathena, 
Kansas, were both by practical horticulturists, and full of every-day 
practical pointers, and closed the day's session. 

Evening, December 2. 

This was introduced by some most excellent music by the well- 
trained choir. 

"The Strawberry Market — the Outlook for the Future." The 
speaker attacked the Crescent as unfit to ship, and one cause of the 
low prices owing to the unfit condition in which it arrives in the market. 
Hoped to see a less acreage, and these to be of a kind or kinds of a 
better shipping quality. 
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J. T. Mider, of WatheDS, Kbd8»8, and Oapt. HoUister read paperB— 
thfl latter bringing oat the poseibilities of Misaonri as a ttorticaltural 
State. 

Mrs. Boiler, of Sedalia, read a strong Prohibition paper ander the 
name of " Harmless Drinks." This was a very good paper in its line, 
bnt disappointed the aadienee, as it had very little to say aboat harm - 
less drinks. 

Dr. Onrry, of Ohristy, Mo., who ranks as the most eminent arcbfe- 
ologist of the State, read a highly interesting paper on " Some Thinga 
Found in the Groand," or prehistoric matters. This had special refer- 
ence to the Indian monuds in this and other States. Dr. Curry illns- 
trated bis lecture by drawings on canvas and tools and figares taken 
f^om these mounds. Dr. Onrry has tbe good fortune of being able to 
read the hieroglyphics found in many places, and has the material 
already prepared for a book on these subjects. He was adopted into 
an Indiap tribe when a small boy, and to him was confided much of 
historic character beartng upon the subject of monads and moand- 
builders. It was a wonderful paper. 

Prof. Edwin Walters, of Kansas City, discussed " Present Prob- 
lems," or how can the social balance be restored to its equilibrium. 

December 3. 

The leading feature of the forenoon session to-day was a short 
address by If. H. Oentry, President of Missouri World^s Fair Commis- 
sion. He had jast returned from a meeting of the commission at St- 
Joseph, and gave the fruit-growers to understand that their business 
should receive the proper recognition at the hands of the Commission. 

Snpt. Gwynn emphasized what the President had said, and more 
fully ontliaed the work expected of the horticulturists in Missouri. 

Secretary Goodman spoke of the future work of the Society in 
preparing for the Columbian Exposition. 

On motion, the Society asked tbe World's Fair Commission to 
place tbe horticultural exhibit of Missouri under tbe control of Presi- 
dent 3. C. Evans. 

The election of officers took place at the afternoon session, and 
the old officers were elected, with A. Kelson as Treasurer, Secretary 
Goodman read his annual report, which, as nsual, was replete with 
valuable suggestions. 

THB SUMMER MEETING. 
- Invitations for the summer meeting were received tiota Pertle 
Springs and Lamar, and for tbe winter meeting from Chillicothe, Car- 
thage and Lebanon. Tbe matter was referred to the Executive Gom- 
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mittee. Prof. Duffy, of Shav's garden, made a most exoelleut talk oq 
the ase of the Bordeaux mistare for grape-rot, illastratiDg the same hy 
enlarged photographs of the fruit treated and untreated. As he has 
promised to write out his talk in detail for the "Bnral World," we omit 
any farther comment. His article will be looked for with interest 

Mr. Lnckhart, of Oregon, gave valuable testimony as to the value 
and success of spraying. 

On motion, John Burr, of Kansas, and Miss M. E. Mnrtfeldt, Judge 
Samuel Miller, Herman Yaeger and Prof. M. Q. Kern, of Missoari, 
were made life members of the Society by unanimous vote. 

The by-laws were amended providing for a second Vice-President, 
and Jadge Miller was unanimously elected to that ofBce. 

" Refrigerator Oars," by J, M. Eice, of Sarcoxie, was an interest- 
ing paper, bat brought out an animated discnssiou, some of the ship- 
pers having widely different results from similar shipments. 

Mr. PerrJne of Illinois, and J. H. Logan, of Missoari, thoaght all 
shipments of twenty-fonr hoars or less coald be made safe in well-ven- 
tilated cars without the use of ice. 

"A Plea for Shows," by Jndge C. I. Eobards, of Butler, was strictly 
along the line the title named. 

BTBNiNa, December 3. 

The mnsic by the juvenile orchestra and singing by a select choir 
put everyone in a happy mood for the closing session. 

"Orcharding in North Missouri," by N. F. Murray, will appear in 
the " Baral World " in due time. 

"The Mission of Flowers," by Mrs. &. E. Dugan, was highly ap- 
preciated by everyone. 

" Progressive Entomology," by F. A. Sampson, of Sedalia, paid a 
high tribute to Prof. Biley. 

" Sammer Lessons," by E. A. Pollard, showed close observation, 
and was well worthy an older head. 

Pres. J. C. Evans spoke of a noted peach-tree in Doaglas coanty, 
and the Indian traditions connected with it. 

The Committee on Final Resolations made their report, in which 
was a very complimentary resolntion to Prof. J. W. Olark upon his la- 
bors in hortioultare since he came to Missoari, and expressing regret 
that he shonld consent to leave the State. B. 
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Tbe followiDg 18 from tlie "The KatisaB Farmer," and shows what 
onr neighbors think of ns : 

MISSODEI aORTIOULTUEAL 800IETT. 

The tbirty-foarth anuaal session of the Atissonri State Horticultural 
society was held at the enterprising and beautiful little city of Sedalia, 
on December 1, 2 and 3, by invitation of the Pettia Oonnty society. 

The forenoon and afternoon of the first day were occupied in 
arranging one of the finest displays of frait ever shown in the great 
frnit-produoing State of Missonri. Of apples there, were over 200 Ta> 
rieties on exhibition, including several remarkably fine specimens of 
nnknown seedlings. The floral display was large, the quality magnifi- 
cent and the arrangement most beautiful. 

The attendance was the larji^est in the history ot this progressive 
AsHoctatioQ, and the ability displayed and practical information im- 
parted cannot be excelled within the great Mississippi valley. 

President J. G. Evans is recognized as one of the ablest in the 
field of hortionltare, makes a wise presiding officer, and is a most thor* 
oagh, cooTteons gentleman. The same is truthfully said of Becretary 
L. A. Goodman. In fiict, this Society has a fine set of officers through- 

ODt. 

Following the opening exercises, in the evening, "The Germ 
Theory of Disease as Applied to Vegetation," was delivered by Dr. J. 
M. Allen, of L'berty, Missouri, and was in every respect an able paper 
and was listened to with the closest attention. Some new ideas were 
advanced by the doctor, and it was easy to be seen that his address 
had made a very marked impression on his andience. He is a splendid 
reasoner and handled the subject like a veteran. 

The evening session was largely attended by the intelligent, appre- 
ciative citizens of the beautiful, enterprising, future capital city of Mis- 
sonri — Sedalia. The musical exercises of the entire session were most 
magnificent and soul -stirring. 

The most valuable papers read before this session of the Society 
were: 

"Waatea in Hortloultare," by Prof. J. W. Clark, Columbia. 

"How to Grow the Strawberry," J. N. Henefee, Oregon, Mo. 

"How toGrow theRB8pb«rry," W. 0. Freeman, Brookllne, Mo. 

"How to Grow the Blackberry," Jacob Faith, Montevallo, Mo. 

' 'How to Grow Curranta, OooBeberrlea and Qulncea," Samuel Miller, Bluff- 
ton, Mo. 

"FrultB on a Dairy Farm," G. B. Laoiiu, Sedalia. 

' 'Sheep on a Fruit Farm." L. T. Kfrk, Sedalia. 

"How to Grow a Nuraery," A. Ambroae, Nevada, Ho. 

"How to Grow a. Vineyard," H. Taeger, Neoaho, Mo. 
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' 'Comparattve Valao of the Larger Fraits." J. H. HonseeB, Bearaan, Mo. 

"Fralt Along the Mlsaouri River," J. T. Hlder, Watbeoa, Eae. 

"Stawbenr Obeervationa," B. F. Smtth, Lawrence, Kaa. 

' 'IIow to Grow an Apple Orchard In North MlsBOuri," N, F. Murray, Ore*, 
son, Ho. 

' 'In South Mleaourl,'' A Nelaon, Lebanon, Ho. 

*'A Plea for Shows," C.l. Robards, Batler, Ho. 

"Some Suggestions About the World's Fair," L. A. Ooodman, Westport, Ho. 

"Commiesloners and the Horticultnral Exhibit," N. H. Gentry, Sedalia. 

"Horticultural Growth," Dan Carpenter, Barry, Ho. 

"Harmless Drlnlcs," Mrs. Boiler, Sedalia, 

"SomethlDg Found tn the Ground," Dr. E. S. Curry, Christy, Mo. 

"Co-operative Shipping," F. MoCoun, St. Joseph, Mo. 

"Insect ArchttectuTe," Miss M. E. Munfeldt, Klrbwood. Mo. 

"Present Problems," Edwin Walters, Kansas City. 

"BusloesB Our Aim, Sacceia Oar Object," Geo. Longman, editor "Rural 
World," St. Louis. 

' 'The Farmer's Flower Garden," Edward Brown, Sedalia. 

"The Farmer's Yard," H. T. BurrlB, Clinton, Mo. 

"Shaw's Garden," Prof. Wm. Treleaae, St. JjOuIb, 

"Refrigerator Cars," J. M. Rloe, Sarcoxie, Ho. 

"How to Grow a Peach Orchard," W. Q. Gano, Olden, Ho. 

' 'Bow to Grow a Pear Orchard in East Hlasourl," R. J. Bagby, New Haven , 
Missouri. 

' 'In West Missouri," Wm. Maxwell, St. Joseph, Mo. 

' 'How to Utilize Our Fruits," Wm. Brodbeok, Oregon, Ho. 

"Bugs," F. A. Sampson, Sedalia. 

"Injurious Fungi," F. Lionberger, Hugo, Mo. 

"How to Grow the Plum and Cherry," G. W. Hopkins, SprlngOeld, Ho. 

• 'Trials of an Apple Packer," Henry Speer, Butler, Mo. 
<'How to Make and Plant a Lawn," Prof. M. G. Kern, St. Louis. 
"The Mission of Flowers," Mrs. G. E. Dngan, Sedalia. 
"Birds," Prof. H. W. Specking, St. Louis. 

' 'Comparisons In Frnlt-growlng," Capt. E. T. Holllster, St. Louis. 

* 'Old Orchards," R. Lynn, Tarkio, Mo. 

"The Uses of the Beautiful," Ralph Smith, Laclede, Mo. 

"What Qooddo Horticultural Societies Accompllshf" Prof. Q. L. Osborne, 
WarrensbuTg, Mo. 

Ab we expect to publish moet of these excellent papers daring the 
year, we will attempt no qnotations in this report. 

One of the moat important thingsaccompliahed daring the sesaion 
was the recommending of a standard dry measure, size of fruits, and 
standard packages. The recommendation is as follows: 

standard paekage».—A Standard apple barrel, as provided In section 8SGS, Re- 
vised Statutes of HlBsonrl of 1889 : Length of barrel, 38} Inches, with chines of } 
of an Inch at the ends. The diameter of the heads, 17^ Inches. Diameter of center 
of barrel Inelde, 20} inches. (R. 8. 1876, J7667.) This Is the size used for flour bar- 
rels. Six-basket crates for fmcy peaches, and the J buahel boxes for the medium _ 
Full dry-measure quart boxes for all small frnitfl, except the red raspberry, which 
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shall be a Bhftllow pint box. Standard apple ilze Iter the Ben Davis not leaa than 2f 
InofaeB In diameter, free of worms or aoab. Size of atandard apples: Wlneeap, 
Genetlng and other apples of ttali size, not less than 3| Inohea In diameter, free of 
worms, seabs and braises. 

The Oommittee on Transportation reported as follows : 

Whirkab, It is an undoubted fbot that the shipments of tiulta and vegetablea 
ate mnch greater In volume than the shipment of grain in the United States, and 
that their prodaotiOD Is tnoreaging so rapidly that the snpplj Is annnallf forcing 
the prices down to a point at which It Is becoming anprofitiible, and will have to be 
abandoned nnless the common carrier is made to realize the Importance of this line 
of bnaineis, and to extend further facilities, accommodations and better rates; 
and 

Whbbbis, The said products are In almost all oases loaded hj the shipper and 
unloaded b^ the consignee aod carried by the railroad companies at the risk of the 
owner, with a guarantee of payment of freight charges, entailing no loss apon the 
company In ease of loss or damages in transit ; and 

Whebkab, From the perishable nature of the goods It Is necessary to unload and 
dispose of them as soon as possible after arrival, and from the style of packages 
they are easily and quickly unloaded, and do not detain the oars so long as is nsnal 
with the shipment of grain ; therefore, be it 

Ruolved, That In view of these fects, it Is the belief of the members of the 
Ulasonrl State Horticultural society that the horticultural products of the country 
are Justly entitled to the same classlUcatlon and rates as grain ; and we respectfully 
ask the managers of the railroads of the country to place our products in the same- 
class as grain, and give us the same rate, feeling certain that the Increased volume 
of business will amply compensate tbem for doing so. 

Yonrcommittee would respectfully recommend that the Secretary be instructed 
to cause these preambles and resolutions to be printed, and a copy be sent to all 
general freight agents throughout the country, accompanied by a personal letter. 

Officers elected for the eDsning teim were : President, J. G. EvanB^ 
of Harlem ; Vlce-PreBident, N. P. Murray, of Oregon ; Secretury, L. A. 
G-oodman, of Weetport ; Treasorer, A. Kelson, of Lebanon. 

MOTBS. 
For strawberries, prepare the gronnd in the &1I, and plant as early 
in the spring as f^ost vill permit- 
Less acreage and better cnltivation shonld be the "watchword." 
E. T. Hollister, commission merchant at St. Lonis, claims that the 
Orescent seedling strawberry fails to give satisfaction after the second 
or third shipment. He knows of no locality where the Hoffman seed- 
ling does not sacceed remarkably well, 

A representative of one of the largest berry-box mannfactnring 
establishments says that they only make seventeen different sizes of 
qnartB, of which only two will hold a qnart. He says that they study 
only to please their cnstomers. Sorely this is an eye-opener to the oon- 
enmer, and should most emphatically receive bis diepleasare and 
earnest protest. 
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Blackberries gathered in the morning will not ship so far in good 
condition as those gathered in the afternooD, nnlese it shonld be a 
rainy day. 

Taylor's Prolific is considered oae of the best blackberries in 
Missouri. 

There is no plantation complete withont both the Snyder and Taylor 
blackberry. 

The location and qaallty of soil makes a vast difference in the 
cnltare of berries on the same farm. 

Mr. Mohler, of Warrensbnrg, Mo., last year picked nearly 5,000 
quarts of blackberries from one-half acre. 

A Missouri horticultnrist gathered 224 bnshels of Snyder black- 
berries from one acre. 

In trimming the blaclfberry, cnt off two-thirds of the top. 

M^. Holsinger, of Bosedale, K»n., is sucoessfal with the cnrrant, 
both in shady and open ground, 

The gooseberry is one of the most profitable berries, and will stand 
more abase than any other. In gathering large qnantities of them nse 
bnckskin gloves, scrape off berries— leaves and all — and then ran them 
through a fanning mill. ' 

The noted veteran grape-grower, Mr. John Bnrr, of Leavenworth, 
Kas., reacbed his ninety-first year of age on the last day of the session, 
December 3, 1891. Mr. Burr has spent sixty-seven years in investigat- 
ing and experimenting In grape culture, and sacoeeded in producing 
at least three of oar best varieties, viz., the Jewell, Ideal and Paragon. 
All hie great results have been produced on a few feet of ground. 

Plant the Red-cap raspberry in the apple archard, 

Dr. Curry, in his lectnre, exhibited an ear of com grown from 
seeds found in one of the Mound-builders' burial places. He SMd that 
a stalk grew &om one of the seeds planted by him to a height of fifteen 
feet, was seven inches in circumference at the base, and was unlike any 
of the com grown in the present day. 



The following is the report made by the local papers on the meet- 
ing and its succesnful conclusion : 

These three different reports are appended, beoaase each has a 
particular part which they present in a satisfactory way. 

At 7:30 o'clock this evening in the large criminal court-room at 
the court-bouse, the 34th annual meeting of the State Horticultural 
society will be called to order, and will continue in session till Thurs- 
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day night. This ia ao org&uiz&tion of which many people are in igno. 
ranee. It has tended, moie than anything else eonld, to propagate the 
fruit-growing interesta of the Stat«, and place Missouri in the first rank 
among the frnlt-growing states of the Union. 

The State organization is now more than thirty-two years old. It 
was on the 5th of January, 1859, a few persons met in Jefferson Oily 
"for the pnrpose of advancing and directing the fruit-growing interests 
of Missouri and the West." 

The meeting organized by calling Prof. Q. C. Swallow to the chair, 
aud the appointment of Mr. F. R. fjlliott, afterward secretary of the 
American Fomological society, as secretary. The name " Missoorl 
Fruit-growers' association " was adopted, and Mr. Golman was elected 
president; F. R. Elliott, recording secretary; George Hussmann, cor- 
responding seoretary, and John Garaett, treasurer. The vice-presi- 
dents were Dr. McPherson, Prof. G. C. Swallow, George M. Homer, 
Dr. McGaire, Eldridge Burden, William G. Price and John Dedrick. 

'ihe first annual meeting after the organization was held at Jeffer- 
son City on the 27th of December, 1869, and Mr, Golman was re-elected 
president. Each year a meeting has been held ; the organization has 
steadily advanced and grown in numbers until now there are twenty- 
seven local societies in as many different counties in the State, with a 
large membership in the State organization. 

The Society has made exhibits of fruit at various places, and ao- 
oompliahed much in this way by directing the attention of the people 
of other states to Missonri as a fruit State. 

At the meeting of the American Pomological society, at Gochester 
in 1879, several medals were awarded it — one for the largest and beet 
display of apples made by any society, another for the best display of 
grapes, and another for the best display oF pears. 

Again in 1883 it made an exhibit of fruits at a meeting of the same 
society, and also at the Grand Rapids meeting in 1885. In February, 
1883, it showed 85 varieties of fine fruits at the meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Horticultural society at New Orleans. In 1884 it took 
various premiums at the exposition in New Orleans — a gold medal and 
$200 on 200 varieties of apples ; a silver medal and $100 on 100 varie- 
ties of apples; a uilver medal and $75 on fifty varieties of apples; 
two other silver medals and twenty smaller premiums. At the St. 
Louis fair, the St. Louis exposition and other places, it has made ex- 
hibits with similar results. 

In 1882, the Society having an appropriation from the Legislature 
of $2,500 for two years, decided to establish an experimental orchard 
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and gardeo at the Agricnltaral college gronnda, for teBtiog new frnltB 
and vegetables ; and the reports of the committee in charge of the 
work show valaable reBalts. 

The present officers of the State organization are : 

President, J. C. Evane, of Harlem. 

Tice-President, H". F. Murray, of Oregon. 

Secretary, L. A. Goodman, of Westport. 

Treasnrer, A. Nelson, Lebanon. 

About 150 delegates are expected to be in attendance at this meet- 
ing, and arrangements have been made by the Pettis coaaty society to 
give them a cordial reception. 

In tlie circuit court room many long tables have been arranged for 
the display of fruite from all over the State that will be exhibited there, 
The rooms will be decorated with all varietiea of flowers grown in Pet- 
tis county. 

It is desired by those having the arrangements in charge that all 
-who have flowers, and wishing to lend them to assist in the display, 
will let it be known to-day as early as possible, as the decorations will 
be placed to-day, preparatory to the opening meeting this evening. 

The Pettis coanty society was organized foar years ago, and has a 
present membership of aboat twenty-five. The officers are G-. B. Lamm 
president, and L. T. Kirk, secretary. 

An interesting and instrnctive program has been arranged for this 
meeting, and besides representatives from all over the State, there will 
be present five fi-om Kansas, one from Illinois, one from Indiana and 
two from the Iowa Experimental station. Mr. Sorman J. Colman, 
«ditor of the " Bnral World," of St. Louis, will also be here. 

Mr. F. A. Sampson, who is in the possession of one of the most 
«xtenslve and complete libraries in the city, has almost the entire pro- 
ceedings of the agricaltnral society from the time of its inception, lack- 
ing only the proceedings of two meetings. For the 33d meeting pro- 
ceedings he has compiled a little pamphlet containing much valaable 
matter relative to the organization. 

The program for this evening is as follows, the music being nnder 
the direction of Prof. Gregg and Miss Helen Gallic : 

Hnsio. 

OpeaiDg prajer. Rev. A. H. Stephens. 

MdbIo. 

Welcome addreee. Mayor B. W. Steveni. 

KeHponae, Frealdent J. C Bvane. 

Haslc. 

*'The Germ Theory of DlseBsea as Applied to Vegetation," Dr. J. H. Allen, 
■of Liberty. 

" Wastes in Horticulture," Prof. J. W. Clark, of Columbia. 
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The appointment of committees will follow prior to the adjoara- 
ment for the evening. 

At 7 : 45 o'clock last evening the 31th annaal meeting of the State 
Horticaltnral Society of Missoari, waa called to order in the criminal 
oonrt-room at the oonrt-honee, by Preeident J. C. Evane. 

All day yesterday waa occupied in arranging the exhibits of &nlta 
in the circuit coart-room. Traly, there are some splendid displays. 
Of apples there are at least 200 varieties. There are persimmons, 
dried apples, dried peaches, berries, etc., a splendid display of these 
latter being exhibited by the Olden Fruit Co., of Olden, Mo. The com< 
pany also have specimens of " tomato figs," " peach leather " and 
other articles mannfactnred from fraits grown by them. 

Pettis county ia not behind in the repreeentation. Mr, Q. B. Lamm 
haa three varieties of apples ; George Shepherd one hundred, and J. 
H. Monaees, fifteen varietiea. 

In the large north room where the meetings are held, several large 
tables we covered with potted plantsaadfiowers, including a beantifal 
collection of chrysanthemuma. 

Abont sixty delegates arrived yesterday and registered. They 
were assigned qaarters at the various hotels. 

A large audience waa present at the opening meeting, the large 
conrt-room being almost completely filled with visitors, among whom 
were many ladiea. 

The Preaident rapped with hia gavel and announoed a muaica) 
selection by Prof. Gregg'a orchestra, 

Ber. A. H. Stephens opened the meeting with prayer; a song by a 
chorus of fourteen voices, eight ladies and six gentlemen, was sung; 
then Preaident Evans introduced Hon. Ohas. Carroll, acting mayor of 
the city, who in a few short, appropriate words welcomed the delegates 
to the city. 

Mr. Carroll tendered the visitors the freedom of the city, and re- 
guested them to help themselves to anything they could find to add to 
their comfort and assist in making their sojourn in our midat pleasant, 
and if anything were lacking, we would endeavor to procure it for them 
from the soil, for he had been led to believe that the soil of Missouri 
coold be made productive, so rich was it, of almost all things that add 
to the comforts of life. Mr. Carroll concluded by proffering the peace- 
ful surrender of the city to the visitors, and expressing the wish that 
they would carry home with them naught but the moat pleasant im- 
pressions of their stay among us. 

President Evans reponded to the mayor's address of welcome, and 
said he knew their meeting here would be a pleasant one. He an- 
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nonuced that the regular program ironld then be taken ap, and after 
the rendition of another mnBical selection by Prof. Gregg, Dr. J. M. 
Allen, of Liberty, read a very able paper on "The Germ Theory of 
Disease as Applied to Vegetation." 

Discassion of the paper followed, taken part in by Prof. Daffy, of 
St. Loaie, Jndge Miller, of Iowa, Mr. Myers and others. 

In the absence of Prof. J. W. Clark, of Golambia, a very able 
paper prepared by him was read by Secretary Goodman. 

The following committees were then appointed by the Chair : 
On Fruits— MeBBtB. Espenlanb, of Kansas, Perrine, of Illinois, and 
Kobards, of Misaoari. ' 

On Flowers — Mr. 8. Miller, Mrs. George B. Dngan and Mrs. A. 
iN'elson. 

On Mnanoe — Messrs. A. T^elson, W. G. Gano and N. P. Mnrray. 

On Obituary — Messrs. E. E. Bailey, D. A. Tamer and Mtqor Frank 
Holsinger, of Kansas. 

On Final Beaolvtiont—E. T. Hollister, Conrad Hartzel and R. H. 
Wheeler. 

After the appointtuent of the committees an adjoarnmeut was 
taken nntil 9 o'clock this morning, when the following program will be 
carried ont : 

Prayer— Eev. B. D. Black. 

"How to Grow the Strawbery," J. N. Menifee, OregOD. 

"How to Grow the Raspberry, " W. C. Freeman, Brookline. 

' ' How to Grow the Blackberry," Jacob Faith, Mont«vallo. 

"How to Grow Currants, Oooneberries aod Quinces," Samuel Miller, Blaffton. 

' 'Reports on Small Fruits," hy the members. 

"Prnlts OD a Dairy Farm," G. B. Lamm, Sedalia. 

"Sheep on a Fruit Farm,",L. T. Kirk, Sedalla. 

AFTERNOON. 

' ' How to Grow a Nursery," A . Ambrose. Nevada. 
"How to Grow a Vlneyard,".H. Yaeger. Neosho. 
"Comparative Value of the Larger Fruits," J. H. MoBBees, Beaman. 
' >Frult Along the Uissourl River," J. T. Mlder, Watbena, Eas. 
* 'How to Grow AD Apple Orchard In North Missouri," N. F. Murray, Oregon. 
"In South Missouri," A. NelsoD, Lebanon. 
"A Plea for Shows," 0. I. Eobards, Butter. 

"Some Suggestions Aboot the World's Pair," L. A. Goodman, Westport. 
"Commissioners and the Horticultural Eihlblt," N. H. Gentry, President, 
Sedalla. 



"Horticultural Growth," Dan Carpenter, Barry. 
"Harmless Drinks," Mrs. Boiler, Sedalla. 
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"Co-Operative Shipping," F. UoCoud, Bt. Joaepb. 

" iQMCt Aroblteoture," AIIbs U. B. Uurtfeldt, Elrkwood. 

" Pnaeot Problems," Edwio Walters. KaiisaB City. 

"Bnalnege Our Aim, Success OurObJeot," Georfo Longmsn, editor Col man's 
" Hural World," Ht. Louis. 

NOTES. 

J. H. Miller, of Fairmoant, Iowa, is preedot with a balf dozen 
Bpecimens of apples. 

President Evans and Secretary Goodman have their wives with 
them, as have also several other delegates. 

J. 0. Bandall, of Hamburg, Iowa, is present at the meeting, and 
taking a deep interest in the handsome displays. 

J. 8. Soale, associate editor of the " Kansas Farmer," of Topeka 
— Senator Fe£fer'8 paper — is present to report the proceedings for his 
jonmal. 

W. 8. Perrine, of Oentralia, Illinois, is present as a delegate from 
the Xlliaois State Hotticnltnral society. The society meets at Olney, 
Illinois, next week. 

Q .F. Espeulanb, of Bosedale, Kansas, is here and worked bard 
yesterday in arranging the displays. Mr. Bspenlanb says the Kansas 
State meeting takes place nest week. 

J. L. Tnrton, of Tarton & Keith, of Mayview, Lafayette county, 
has a handsome display, consisting of thirty-fonr varieties of apples, 
which attracts mnch attention. Mr. Tartoa is connected with the 
Olinton nurseries. 

In the discussion of Dr. Allen's paper, Major Holsinger, who nn- 
derstood the doctor to state he would at once kill all pear trees attacked 
with blight, arose and said : "Youareaphysician, are yoanoti" "Yes, 
sir," replied Dr. Allen. " Well, would you kill your patients to get 
them out of the wayt" This was a stumper, and the doctor looked 
thoughtful a moment when he replied : '' I would if it would save the 
balance of the comrannity." His answer bronght down the honse. 

Major Frank Holsinger, of Bosedale, near Kansas City, is another 
Kansau present. The Major is treasurer of the Kansas State Horti- 
cultural society, and is the owner of a 300-acre farm upon which he 
grows raspberries, blackberries, cherries, plums and apples. He was 
formerly a member of the Olden Fruit Co., of Olden, Missonri. "Messrs. 
Evans and Goodman have done much," said he, "to develop horti- 
culture in Missonri. Prior to their being placed at the head of the 
organization its growth was very slow." Major Holsinger is an ardent 
Bepablican, bnt has a slight leaningtoa "dry" condition of things. 
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B. F. SmltlL, of Leavenworth, EianeaB, is one of the repreeeutatives 
of oar sister State, who is in attendance at the meeting. Mr. Smith is 
known as "The Strawberry King." Last season he murketed 50,000 
crates of strawberries and 2,000 bnshele of pears. He has forty acres 
in berries and an eqaal number in pears. Eleven years ago he moved 
to Kansas from Missoari, where he made a business of frnit-growing 
several years. " I have seen strawberries sell at $15 per crate," said Mr. 
Smith, " and I have seen them come down to fifty cents per crate." 
Mr. Smith has the distinction of being the first man to safely transmit 
by express a consignment of strawberries. It was abont thirty years 
ago. He was then running as express messenger on the Illinois Cen- 
tral. A farmer down at Ullin station, twenty miles below Cairo, de- 
sired to send a friend in Chicago a sample-box of his frnit. Messenger 
Smith took charge of the consignment on his own responsibility and 
delivered it safely. To-day hundreds of thousands of crates are mar* 
keted in this manner annually. 

The second day's session of the Missonri State Horticnltaral 
society was called to order by President J. C. Evans at a few minutes 
past 9 o'clock yesterday morning. 

The session was opened with prayer by Bev. Mr. Marqnis, of the 
Central Presbyterian church, then the reading of papers was begun. 
" How to Grow the Strawberry," by J. N. Menefee, of Oregon. A sec- 
ond was on " How to Grow the Raspberry," by W. C. Freeman, of 
Brookline. 

That was as far as they got on the forenoon program. An inter- 
esting discussion ensued upon the reading of the papers, which finally 
resnlted in a committee being appointed to decide upon a standard 
measure for the sale of berries. The committee consisted of Messrs. 
A. Nelson, E. T. Hollister, S. W. GUbert, Henry Sehnell, Major Hol- 
singer and Mr. Bell. 

Immediately after dinner the program was resumed. "How to 
Grow the Blackberry," a paper prepared by Jacob Faith, of Montevalln, 
was, in the author's absence, read by the Secretary. Papers on " How 
to Grow Onrrants, Gooseberries and Quinces," by Samuel Miller, of 
Bluffton; "Fruits on a Dairy Farm," by G. B. Lamm, of Sedalia, and 
" Sheep on a Fruit Farm," by L. T. Kirk, of Sedalia ; " How to Grow a 
Vineyard," by H. Yaeger, of Neosho, and Jacob Rommel ; " Compara- 
tive Value of the Large Fruits," by J. H. Monsees, of Beaman ; " Frnit 
Along the Missouri River," by J. T. Mider, of Wathena, Kas. This 
gentleman had two excellent papers prepared on this topic. Lengthy 
disenssions followed the reading of each paper, and the afternoon 
qnickly passed. 
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A goodl; number of vJBitors attended the afMrnoon aesHion. 

Prior to adjournment for supper, Preeident Evans appointed the 
following committee on railroad transportation : Captain E. T. Hollis- 
ter, N. P. Murray, C. I. Hobards aud B. F. Smith. 

Much interest was manifeeted in the beantifal display of fruits, and 
the room was thronged with ladies and gentlemen visitors all afternoon 
discussing the different varieties. ■ 

EVBNIKG 8BB8I0N. 

Shortly before 8 o'clock President Evans called the meeting to or- 
der and annoanced a vocal selection by a Quartette consisting of Mrs. 
B. F, Boiler, Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox aod Mr. Howard Stryker. " Gome 
Where the Lilies Bloom" was given, aod the applause that greeted the 
singers was continued until they responded loan encore with"Jua- 
nita." 

The papers read and discussed last evening were " Strawberries," 
by B. P. Smith, of Lawrence, Kas ; a second paper by Mr. J. T. Mider, 
of Wathena, Kas., on " Fruit-growing Along the Missoari/' dnriug which 
" My Country, Sweet Land of Liberty," was sang by the entire assem- 
blage. 

" Poor Old Missouri," by Captain E. T. Hollister, of St. Louis, was 
the very opposite of what the title might suggest. 

" Harmless Drinks," an excellent paper by Mrs. B. F. Boiler, was 
read by the lady with splendid clearness and effect. It contained many 
beautiful thoughts, as well as solid morsels of wisdom, and the audi- 
ence testified their hearty appreciation in generous applause. 

Rev. Dr. E. S. Carry, of Howell connty, read a paper on " Geology,' ' 
He told of the mound builders and relics of this wonderful race, and 
exhibited a copper hoe, tempered as steel, and a short handle welded 
on as no one knows how to work copper metal in this oivUized age. 
Mr. Ourry exhibited geological charts to illustrate his essay. His ex- 
position was interesting, and showed a knowledge deep in the re- 
searches of ancient race and geological lore. 

Prof. Walters, of Kansas City, read a paper on " Problems," deal- 
ing on the social and economic goestions of the day. This concladed 
the program for the evening, and an adjoarnment was taken nntil 9 
o'clock this morning. 

Following is to-day's programme : 

MORNING. 

Prayer, Rev. B. P. Boiler. 
Bu Bin ess meeting. 
Reports of committees. 
Report of Secretary. 
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Report of Treunrer, 

Bleotion of officers. 

DUcuMing exhibit at (Jbtcago. 

Selection of place for next meetiog. 

" The Farmer's Flower Garden," Edward Brown, Sedalia. 

" The Parmer*! Tard," H. T. Barrie, CliDtOD. 

" Shaw's Garden" Prof. Wm. Trelease, Ht. Louis. 

" Be^lger&tor Cars," J. M. Rice. Sarcoxle. 



" Bow to Grow a Peach Orchard," W. Q. Gano, Olden. 
"How to Oroir a Pear Orchard to Bast Missouri," K. J. Baghf, New Haven. 
'■ In West Missouri," Wm. Maxwell, St. Joseph. 
"How to Utilize Our Fruits." Wm. Brodbeclf, Oregon. 
"Progresi and Prospects of the Borlicatturlsts of Jltssoorl," V. A. Sampson, 
Sedalia. 

"InJarlouB Fungi," F. Llonberger, Hugo. 

" How to Grow the Plum and Cherry," G. W. Hopkins, Sprlnglleld. 

" Trials of an Apple Packer," Henry Speer, Butler. 

Reports of County Societies. 

BeportB of oommlttees. 

XVKKINO. 

Hnsic. 

*'Bow to Make and Plant a Lawn," Prof. M. O. Kent, St. Louts. 
"The Mission of Flowers," Mrs. G. E. Dugan, Sedalla. 
Music. 

" Birds." Prof. H. W. Specking, St. Louis. 

"Comparisons in Fruit-growing," Capt. K. T. Hollister, St Louis. 
"Old Orchards," E. Lynn, Tarkio. 
Music. 

" The Uses of the Beautiful," Balph Smith, Laclede. 

" What Good do Horticultural Societies Accomplish?" Prof. G. L. Osborne, 
Warren sburg. 

Reports of oommlttees. 

Adjournment. 

NUTES. 

The jadges will make the awards to-day. 

Up to last evening ninety-six delegates had inscribed their names 
■on the Secretary's register. 

A large number of ladles graced the andience vith their presence 
daring the afternoon and evening. 

Messrs. Howard Stryker and Bert Leake rendered a charming vocal 
dnet at the opening of the afternoon session. 

The delegates partook of their mid-day Inncheon in the conrt- 
house bnilding, and &nit for dessert was not lacking. 

Secretary Goodman has prepared an elaborate and authentic report 
of the horticnltural interests. It will be sabmitted to-day, and is well, 
worth hearing. 
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Messrs. Shepherd & White, of Lamonte, had a len-galloD keg of 
excellent cider on tap in the exposition room ye8t«rday afteruooD, and 
all visitors were treated to a generous mag of the appetizing drink. 

Preliminary to reading his paper, Dr. Cony said he had been istro- 
dnoed dnrtng the day as a " BcientiAcist, one vtao digs ap the remains 
of the ancients from their gravea." " Both gentlemen were from Kan- 
sas, however," said he, "so I sappose the word is permissible." 

Dr. Ourry, in his lecture, exhibited an ear of corn grown from 
seeds fonnd in one of the Mound -bnilders' bnrial places. He said that 
a stalk grew from one of the seeds planted by bim to a height of fifteen 
feet^ was seven inches in circnmference at the base, and was anlikft 
any of the com grown in the present day. 

Dr. J. M. Allen, of Liberty, who read a learned dissertation on 
" The Germ Theory of Disease as Applied to Vegetation," on Tnesday 
evening, is a great admirer of the Qneen city. Said he yesterday: 
" Sedalia is the prettiest little city in MLsBonri, and without a rival. 
The capital should be located here. I have always used my best 
endeavors to bring about sneh a result, and will never feel that justice 
is being done by the voters of the State until the removal is accom- 
plished." The doctor knows a good thing when he sees it, without 
doubt. 

The horticulturists have concluded their labors, and last night 
adjourned sine die. All the fruits on exhibition will be taken to Spring- 
field to-day for a hortiooltnral exhibit at that point. 

At 9 o'clock yesterday morning the opening session of the day 
was called to order by President Evans, and the short hours of the 
forenoon were taken ap in the reports of the committees on railroad 
transportation and fruit measures, and in a discussion upon the exhibit 
at the World's Fair. 

The following resolutions recommended by the committee were 
unanimously adopted : 

A resolntion that, in view of the large and rapidly growing ship- 
ments of frnit, the railroads be requested to redace rates on horticul- 
tural products. 

Another, that the following measures recommended by the com- 
mittee be adopted as the standard : For apples, a bnrrel twenty-eight 
and one-half inches in length, with chines three- quarters of an inch at 
the ends, diameter of heads seventeen and one-quarter inches, and 
diameter of center, inside, twenty and one-half inches. For peaches,, 
a six-basket crate for fancy, and a third-bnehel box for medium to small 
peaches. For small fruits, a full dry-measure quart box shall be used 
'except for_red raspberries, which shall be a shallow pint box. 
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The standard size of apples mast be as follows : Ben Davis and 
other large apples, not less than 21 Inches in diameter. Winesaps^ 
Genitings and others of that size, shall not be less than 2i inches in 
diameter, and all shall be free of worms, scabs and braises. 

N. H. Gentry and Prof. J. K. Q-wynn, of the World's Fair com- 
mission, were present, and a short discussion was had relative to the 
horticnltnral exhibit at the Exposition. No committee on horticultural 
display will be appointed until after January 1, but the Society was 
granted permiesion to purchase 100 glass jars in which to prepare the 
display of frnits in jars. 

A resolntion was adopted urging that should an extra session of 
the Legislature be called, the appropriation for Missonri's exhibit be 
increased to $500,000. 

Immediately upon the resumption of business after dinner, the 
annnal election of officers began. 

There were three nominations for president — J. 0. Evans, of Har- 
lem ; O. 0. Bell, of Boonville, and N. F. Murray, of Oregon. The vote 
stood, Evans 57, Bell 2, Murray 3. Mr. Evans' re-election was made 
unanimous. The other officers elected were: 

First Vice-President, N. P. Murray, of Oregon. 

Second Vice-President, Samuel Miller, of Blnffton. 

Secretary, L. A. Goodman, Weetport. 

Treasurer, A. yelson, Lebanon. 

The seleotioD of the place for the next meetings — June and De- 
cember — was theu taken up, and Sedalia, Ohillicothe, Carthage, Fertle 
Springs and Lamar each presented their claims. The matter was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee for a decision. 

Oa motion, John Burr, of Leavenworth, Kansas ; Judge Samuel 
Miller, of Biuffton ; Mies M. E. Murtfeldt, of Eirkwood ; Herman Yae- 
KM", of Neosho, and Prof. M. G. Kern, of St. Louis, were made honor- 
ary members of the Missouri State Hortionltaral society. The first 
named gentleman wes 91 years old yesterday, and the action of the 
Society was a very appropriate compliment. 

Prof. Dnffy, of St. Lonis, read a paper on "Spraying," with prac- 
tical illustrations. 

A paper on " Refrigerator Cars" was read by J. M. Eice, of Sar- 
coxie, and "A Plea for Shows," at the afternoon meeting. 

Secretary L. A, Goodman made his annual report, after which the 
following resolutions were adopted : 

One by C, 0. Bell, of Boonvilie, that the Secretary in preparing 
the program for next year's meeting limit all essays to fifteen minutes' 
duration. 
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A second, amendiDg articles of the conetitiition, iacreasiii^ the 
number of officers by creatiD^ the otBce of second Tice-preeideut. 

A third, amending article 8 of the coQBtitntion, to make it compul- 
fiory npon the Treasnrer to famish bond in twice the sam of the amoant 
he TTonld be expected to handle. 

This last was fndaced by the action of the officers in regard to the 
last treasnrer, J. H. Logan, of ^Nevada. At the time of the December 
meeting, in 1890, at Clinton, Treasurer Holmau, of Spriagfleld, who had 
served for years, lay dying, and no Treasnrer was elected. Ijater, Mr. 
Logan was appointed. He gave no bond, and shortly after his accept- 
ance of the office, Secretary Goodman turned over to him the funds of 
the Society, between $1,200 and $1,300. Thie money Logan deposited 
in the Nevada bank, which closed its doors on the following day. It 
is said that the bank' officials knew this money woald be deposited 
with them, and held ofT the failare until it was received. 

Secretary Goodman, President Evans and ex-Treasurer Logan will 
make good the loss oat of their own pockets. 

Messrs. G. F. Eepenlaub, of Rosedale, Kas.; W. S. Perrine, of 
Centralis, 111., and 0. 1. Eobards, of Butler, Mo., the judges on awards, 
made their report and the following premiums were awarded: 

J. H. Monsees, of Be&m&n, fifteen pistes of apples, 04.60. 

Oldea Fruit oonipBiiy, of Olden, Ho., twenty-flve plates of apples, $13.76. 

A. H. QUkeBOD, of Warrensbarg, eleven plates of apples, $3.00. 

Tarton and Keith, of Holden, tneaty-ais plates of apples, {13.36. 

Shepherd and Wheeler, of Lanionte, slxtj-els plates of apples, $31. 00. 

A. Nelson, of Lebanon, fifty-one plates of apples, $16.00. 

Sam, Hitler, of BluSton, twelve plates of apples, $3.60. 

N. F. Hurray, of Oregon, five plates of apples, $1.60. 

8. W. Gilbert, of Thayer, thirty plates of apples, $7.00. 

L. Oeiger, of Boonvllle, three plates of apples, $1.00. 

J. Slrobgraber, of Springfield, eighteen plates of apples, $S. 

S. S. Helvern, of Mammoth Springs, Ark., seven plates of apples, ^S.GO. 

J. H. [jOgaa, of Nevada, eight plates of apples, t3. 

C. Tuebner, of Lexington, four plates of apples, $1. 

M. Butterfield, of Lee's Summit, six plates of apples, $3. 

J. Gamble, of Brookfield, sixteen plates of apples, $3. 

E. W. Young, of Fayetteville, one plate of apples, 50 cents. 

W. H. Carpenter, of Avalon, one plate of apples. 60 cents. 

Z. T. Russell, of Carthage, one plate of apples, 35 cents. 

A. Nelson, of Lebanon, OQO plate of apples, $3.60. 

G. F. Tlppin, of Springfield, one plate of apples, 60 cents. 

C. Tuebner, of Lexington, one plate of apples, $1. 

D. a. Heivern, of Uammotb Springs, Ark., one plate of apples, BO cents. 
D. H. Duolap, of Fulton, one plate of apples, $2.60. 

W. G. Gano, of Olden, one plate of apples, $1 60, 
Turton & Keith, of Holden, one plate of apples, 50 cents. 
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B. P. Smith, of Lawrence, K&b., one pl&te of pears, $t . 

G. A. Deltz, of Olden, collection of evaporated fruit, $10. 

CoQtad Hartzell, of St. Joeeph,'.beat collection of apples kept by bla plan, $5. 

On flowers, the following awards were made : 

Cbag. Eoeppen, of Sedalta, largest and best dUpIa; of plants and flowers, $13. 

Phillip Pfelffer, of Sedalla, second best display, $6. 

J. £. Elrchgr&ber, of Springfield, best display of cut flowere, $3. 

The judges of the floral exhibit were Mrs. Samael Miller, of Blnff. 
ton, Mrs. G. E. Dagaa, of Sedalia, and Mrs. A. Kelson of Lebanon. 

The papers read at the evening session were : 

" How to Grow an Apple Orchard In North MIssoufI," by N. F. Hurray, of 
Oregon. 

"The Mission of Flowers." by Mrs. G. E. Dugan, of Sedalla. 

"Progress and Prospects of the Horticulturists of Mieeouri," by F. A. Samp- 
son, of Sedalla. 

"Entomology," by Miss U. E. Mnrtfeldt, of St. Lonls. 
' 'Some Summer Lessons," by E. h. Pollard, of Cameron. 

A resolatiou was offered by Mr. A. Ambrose, of Nevada, and 
adopted, that extensive narsery displays at the meetings of the Horti- 
cnltnral society were not prodactive of mnch good to the society. 

The Finance committee made tbeir report showing a balance of 
tt7.07 dne the treasnrer np to the begiiining of the present meeting. 
The report was not satisfactory, and it was referred back to the com* 
mittee. 

The only fan of the sessioD was dedaoed when the Committee on 
Final Besolntions presented their report. One member Jamped to his 
feet and objected to thanking the railways for courtesies, because he 
had been overcharged for the transportation of hia exhibit ; another 
kicked on expressing regards for the hotels, beeanse one of them went 
back on its agreement and overcharged ; another wanted that clause 
stricken oat where the mayor was thanked for tendering the members 
the freedom of the city, beeanse, he said, they would have had that 
anyway. For a time everybody wanted to talk. The Chair put the 
question to a vote, and before the kickers had a chance to say "nay,'- 
be shouted, " the ayes have it," and the resolution was adopted. 

At 10:05 p. m. the convention adjourned sine die without desig- 
nating the next place of meeting. 
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THE SEDALIA MEETING. 

TOBSDAT, Dec. 1, 1891—7 P. m. 
HdbIo. 

String b&nd, led by Prof. Oregg. 
Opening prayer bj Rev. A. H. Bteptaens. 
Hnsio. 

" Pratse Waiteth for Thee," by choir. 
Welcome address by Mr. Carroll, acting mayor : 

Membert of the State Ho?1ietiUural Society ; 

We are pleased to have you here, holding your thirty-fourth annnal meeting. 
Allow me to aarrender the city to yoo for the next few days. Anything that you 
eee that yon want, take it. It yon want anything yon don't eee, let nsknow, and 
we will get it for yon, and If we haven't it, we will probably be able to make it 
for you. Mlasourlans have come to believe that when they try they can make 
Almost anything. Yon are entirely welcome to the city, and we hope your visit 
will be pleasant and profitable. 

Besponae by. President J. G. Evane : 

I am glad we did not exhaust onr resoarces for Thanksgiving a few days ago, 
but that we have still something left for which to give thanks. We thank yon tor 
your kind welcome ; we know we will have a good time here ; we knew It before 
wec^imehere. Now for a little more music, and we commence onr reguler pro- 
gram. 

Alnslo by Prof. Gregg's string band. 

''The Qerm Theory of Diseases as Applied to Tegetation," by Dr. J. U. 
Allen, Liberty, Mo. 

aBBU THEORY OP DISEASE AS APPLIED TO THE VEQETABLE KINGDOM. 

In comparative physiology, we see similarity between the beginning, history 
and termination of animal and vegetable life. 

Each has Its birCb, childhood, manhood, decay and death. The death rates, at 
the various periods mentioned, are somewhat similar. The aam1>er of each that 
reach fall development and live a useful life are again similar. 

The forces in nature, which are destructive to their growth and development, 
«te again Blmilar, excepting insects, which destroy more of vegetable than animal 
life; but when we pass below Insect life, to the lower forms of life, micro-organ- 
isms, the excess of destruction is In animal life, so far as we scientifically know at 
present. 

Yet, In reviewing the causes of death In vegetable life, I am inclined to think 
this field of inquiry has been overlooked, and that the future will increase its im- 
portance as a cause of death in the vegetable kingdom. The natural desire in ani- 
mal life is to resist death ; this is manifested, to some extent, in the vegetable 
kingdom ; both show about an equal love of life In their movements within the 
limits of the forces they control— the animal life controlling far more of these forces 
than the vegetable. 
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ADlmal life dependB almosc wholly on veget&ble life, tbe products of which It 
subBlaU OD. 

Tegetnble Ufa sabiUts on the forces of nature arrtmged bj Ood. But the 
increase of aDimal life, nadet the laws of QivUlzatioD, disarranges the order of life 
of both, therebj forcing animal life to protect the vegetable from the baneful in- 
AuenceB of civilization for Its oivn sustenance. 

All the animal kingdom seems to show some degree of intelligent action ; this 
1b beyond dispute; whether [ would be warranted In ascribing to the vegetable 
kingdom more intelligence than natural selection, I am unable to say. 

God has made man In the image of his Maker, and endowed him with facuU 
ties of mind, with which, when properly directed, he Is, to a large extent, enabled 
to gratify that Innate impalse and desire of self-preservation . 

Standing, as he does, at tbe bead of the animal kingdom, with this God-given 
endowment of mind, be is enabled to distinctly to see that his perpetuation dexwnds 
largely on the perpetuation of tlie vegetable kingdom, and to this end he is now 
lending bla energies— not that I would benuderstood as a vegetarian, for I am not ; 
but It mnst be remembered, that part of tbe animal kingdom from which man 
draws his supply of animal food, la dependent for life on the vegetable kingdom ; 
therefore, man, to get this supply of food, la forced to protect tbe vegetable king- 
dom. 

Carrying out the Darwinian theory of '' survival of the Attest," again the 
elmilarlty of the vegetable and animal kingdoms Is apparent In the forces which 
are destructive to their lives. 

In tbe varloDB varieties of germs of the lowest forms of life, it Is not yet 
established whether any of the same germs are destructive to both, yet further 
research may do this; It Is my opinion that this Is more than probably true. 

The stndy of germ-life is comparatively recent, and tbe deld Is prolific for 
gland results, both In the animal and vegetable kingdom. 

This study has been confined to the animal kingdom, and particularly their 
effects on man (and some of the antmals). 

Before we advance further on this subject, we will answer the question, 
*'Wbat is a germ?'' It is a particle of protoplasm or cell, endowed with life and 
Irritability, and the power of natural selection ; some of them have tbe power of 
moving themselves; their size Is Inflniteslmal ; to be seen, requires a magnl^lng 
power from 300 to 7(N); it is subject to fixed laws; Its movementsare either through 
or by the air, or they may attach ttaemselve to various articles and move with 
tbom; theip lives are various In regard to time; under favorable conditions tbey 
may live for a number of years, then develop rapidly ; tbey bave fixed laws for 
propagation, which are as follows: 

1. Simple budding, as tbe yeast plant. 

2. By fission, in which one Individual divides Into two. 

3. By true spores or eggs developed in the Interior, as eggs are developed in 
the Interior of the segments of a tape-worm. The forms and names are as follows ; 

Hlcrooocol— They are the round and oval forms ; Bacilli are the short stem- 
like forms; SpirllU. the spiral forms. 

Sometimes the diseases they are known to produce are known to Indicate them : 
for Instance, tbe Bacillus, Anthrax and Bacillus tuberculous: they are of distinct 
and different varieties, each having peculiarities of their own with reference to 
their necessity of their life and propagation ; In other words, the environments of 
the germ bave as much to do with Its life, growth and propagation as do the en- 
vironments of the human being. 
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For convenlenoe and Btudy they ftre divided into pathogenic and non-patho- 
genic (dlse&Be-prodnclDg &nd non-dlaesse-prcKlnolng). Some have certain points 
on the earth'g surface, where they orlgrinate, and are then diBBeminated over the 
world along the lines of commercial travel. For Instance, the cholera germ origt- 
natcB on the QangeB ; yellow-fever germ in the West Indies ; typhoe germ in the 
jatlB of Europe. There maybe othera that have certain points of origin, bnt a 
large percentage of them are common to the civilized world. They are affected 
poBltlvely by climate and temperature. Cholera rarely exUta in cold oliiiiat«B or 
during low tempeiatureB ; froBt puts a stop to the yellow fever and malarial germ. 
There are others that do not aeem to be much affected by temperature, yet all 
are Bomewbat bo. There are some parts of the earth'a surface that seem not to 
have the essentials for the life, etc., of certain formB of germs. This appears par- 
ticularly so with tbe germa of consumption, malaria, yellow fever and putrebC' 
tlon. When these germs are taken to these loealltioB, they become attenuated and 
Anally become extinct. 

This IB tme of malaria, which does not exlat long in a high, dry altitude. The 
fact that there are points west of ua where fresh meat may be hung up Indeflnitely 
In the open air without the degenerative process of putrefaction, BhowEtheal>8ence 
of the germ of putrefaction. 

There are points where oonBumption never existed originally, and persons seat 
there with hereditary tendency may escape. 

There la no question but what we have Inhaled these pathogenic or disease- 
producing germs without having disease to follow. 

This Is explainable by there existing within us the power to resist the en- 
croachment of the enemy. This, In medicine, Ib called "i>u medieairix naturi." 

Several factors enter into the production of this condition, viz., robust health, 
age, sex and environments. When disease- producing germa enter the blood, they 
may be destroyed by the white corpnaole. 

When germs attack the human body, they seem to havea natural selection for 
certain fixed points, and It is rare to find them elsewhere. X hlB must be the result 
of certain tissue conditions, wbichfumlsfa theeBSentialof food for their sustenance. 
This is exemplified In the Bacillus Tubercnlosus, which certainly often enters 
healthy lungs without producing disease, but when it enters the lung of one who 
has a hereditary tendency, it surely produces the disease. 

While all this has no direct bearing on the subject, I have taken this method 
of bringing before you some of the actions of germs on animal tissues, and the 
evidences of natural selection ; then to draw therefrom the analogy of their octloit 
on the vegetable kingdom. 

It is to be regretted that more investigation on this department has not been 
made by horticulturists, they having confined themselves mainly to tbe study of 
insect, moth and fungi life, and their effect on the vegetable kingdom ; not that I 
assume that the latter Is less important— 1 think It more Important— but both are 
important, and may have a close relation lo each other in cause and effect. 

It Is yet an open question whether It is the germs or their excrementltioua 
matter that produces the disease ; It is also a question whether the germ or the 
excrenientttiouB matter is not carried and transplanted by Insects. 

To make an application of the principle advanced, we wlUbegin with the tree. 
Naturally, it begins life from a seed, drawing saetenance mainly tiom the ground, 
until it begins leafing. After full development, and possibly before, it only draws 
about five per cent (torn the ground, the remaining ninety-five per cent from tbe 
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atmosphere; tbls being true, it ie a question If we have Dot been giving too mucb 
attention to the ground and roots and too little to the foliage, which should be 
developed to the fullest extent. 

Many orchards are lojured b^ close planting, which deprives the tree of 
breathing room, and lessens the resources of sustenance drawn from the atmos- 
phere, as well as increasing the dangeis of contagion. 

I will assnme that the vegetable kingdom has, like the animal kingdom, an 
Inherent power to resist the encroachments of micro-organisms. Whether this 
power resides In the sap or not I am unable to say, although the esperlmentB 1 
have made In this direction Incline me to believe It does. 

ill will admit that robustness of growth is a factor la protecting trees from 
attacks of organisms. 

It is an established fact that any variety of seedling, all things being equal, is 
hardier than grafted fruit; this is particularly true in the pear tree. 

This opens the question of grafting, as to whether we have not gone too far 
in that dlreetlon for the sake of variety and quality ; but If we must graft, two 
points must be carefully considered : the relative possibility of development of the 
roots, and foliage; neither should be In excess of the other. 

It Is a well-known fact that some varieties of trees are not liable to the attack 
of some of the forms of mloro-organismB : for instance, the pear-blight rarely 
attacks the plum, damson, apple and cherry. 

it Is also an accepted fact, as before stated, that many micro-organisms radiate 
from a common center ; this being true, it behooves us to make selections of fruits 
with reference to these points. 

It is never wise to fwree nature to do that which she indicates should not be 
done ; careful studyhig of these p<^lB would enable us to make selections that 
would Insure success. 

The literature of haittculttue is so meager on the gubjeet of micro-organ Isms, 
that I have been unable to collect many facts on this subject ; I dud, however^ 
that the accepted theory of the cause of blight is ttmt it is a micro-organism of the 
Bacteria family; this discovery was made by Prof. Butler; those I have seen, in 
m; opinion, belong to the Bacillk family. 

It Is stated that this microbe selects a point of the bark where it is broken to 
make Its attack. I have not found this true, nor do I believe it necessary ; its most 
frequent attacks are made above the trunk, generally on the younger branches ; in 
its attack on the bark, it makes either a serpentine line pointing downward, or It 
makes a perfectly circular line ; It penetrates the different layers of bark alowly, 
until It reaches the woody dber, then Us track is almost uniformly downward ; 
after It reaches the woody fiber, it destroys the circulation of sap l^m the point of 
attack to the end of the sap vein In the leaf; If a leaf begins to turn dark and 
shriveled, you can trace from It to the point of attack. While the leaf, to the super- 
ficial observer, presents the first evidence of the existence of blight, I have always 
found that this appearance of the leaf was secondary ; I have never found the leaf 
attacked primarily. 

It is my opinion, or rather observation, that the most frequent attacks are 
made on trees under three years old, and the fatality increases with the lessening 
of the age of the tree, yearlings rarely surviving the first summer ; this Is the his- 
tory of the few trees under my observation. I may be mistaken, for this reason : 
those that are now living and have survived several exposures to the contagion, 
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ma7 hftve the fnlierent power to reelst the attack, they having loit only a few email 
Ilmba from tble eonrce, and are now 13 years old ; all of ray trees are grafted frnlt. 

The qiieation, what are tbe inflnenoea of moiature, temperatare, soil, etc., 
that are most apt to Induce an attack, I am forced to say I don't know, and don't 
believe these things have anythlDg to with It. I only know that it does not appear 
every year, and, when It does, It U always in the Utter part of June or first of 
July. 

Next— What are the cauaes of death to tbe tree ? In my opinion, It is the 
absorption of tbe esctementltloas matter or poison thrown down by the germs, 
because the Injury to the bark and wood la not snfflolent to explain it. 

Is It contagious ? Yes, and while, by natural selection. It prefers certain vsrl 
etlcB of the pear tree, It docs attack other fruit trees, and aometimes bard maple, 
but not ao deatructlvely— never killing, and only alTectiDg tbe smaller twigs of tbe 
OQter limbs, and only when dose to the pear tree. 

How may we detect it ? This blight is detected in the following way : by 
Inspeoting the limb you find some serpentine lines running straight toward trunk 
of shriveled bark, or these may be circular on the limb ; later you will find one or 
more leaves of this tlmb becoming first shriveled, afterward taming a dark color. 

If the attack is extensive on the limb, all the leaves will tarn the same way ; the 
whole bark of the limb presents a shriveled, dried appearance ; if you pare the 
bark, yon can eaally trace the track of tbe microbe by decayed tissue ; the woody 
fiber becomes very hard, tough and lifeless. These points of attack may extend 
down the limb to the trunk, and down tbe tronk to near the ground. 

What is the best treatment ? If the point of attack is detected early, before 
the Inner bark is affected. It Is only necessary to remove the outer bark and apply a 
germicide of 1 to 20 of carbolic add, or 1 to 200 of bichloride of mercury. If Ithaa 
penetrated beneath the inner bark, tbe limb should be removed close to its origin, 
and tbe stnmp treated with the bichloride wash, afterward covered with three 
coats of paint ; then the tree should be thoroughly searched, and this treatment 
applied to any points of attack found. 

Next, I would suggest the burning of every particle of amputation (torn tbe 
tree—limbs, leaves and all— and scattering a light coat of straw fOr foar or Ave feet 
around the tree, sprinkled lightly with co<il oil, then to be borned. 

I would then recommend the oareful inspection of the whole orchard, and if 
any farther evidence of the disease existed, an Immediate application of the sng* 
gestlons made, and we can Ailrly hope to eradicate tbe disease this way. 

As to the mode of destroying micro-organisms, remember each has its pecu- 
liarities. Pew of them are killed by cold ; others it seems not to afiect. Heat, when 
high enough, kills any of them, but the degree differs greatly. Chemical eom- 
ponnds that kill them are known as germicides. 

Idonbt the possibility of destroying them by any kind of fumigation la the 
open air; it can be done In a closed room. 

As to the chemical componnds, they stand In the order mentioned as to relia- 
billty: Corrosive sublimate of mercury, I-lOO; carbolic aold, 1-20; sulphate of 
iron, saturated solution, creoiine, eucalyptol, and many others. 

What is the probability of giving protection to their ravages? If we take the 
Invest Igatt one of Pasteur In the silk-worm, anthrax and other patbogenio germa, 
I say that It is more than probable that we can fully protect ourselves by placing 
ourselves In possession of the exact nature, etc., of these micro-organisms, as he 
did, when he was able to say, " Thus far ahalt thou go and no farther. " 
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But, as IndtTidu&lB, or as a society, yoa cannot do it; it Bhoald be the life- 
work of fiome one of tfaoae perBone who hm a. fondness for this stadf ; tbe whole 
espenae should be iKirne by the State, as France did in the Pasteur disooverr; it 
ehould not be direoted by any political party, but ebonld be under the control of 
the Hortlcnltoral society of the State of Missouri. 

Bach State should have a horticultural department, the chief of which should 
«ither be elected by the people or by their society. 

Mr. President and members of this Society, let me thank you for the high oom- 
plimentyoa have paid me In asking me to appear before such an inteUigent and use- 
ful organization. 

I congratulate the State in having a Society of earnest people, who have for 
theiast thirty years done so much for the flnanolal and other Interests of ourState. 

1 have read many of your proceedings, and found a strong vein of common 
«ense and wonderful perceptions Into the hidden mysteries of Nature. 

I also congratulate the State in having the services and writings of the dis- 
tinguished Prof. BUey and Miss M. Murtfeldt, whose wrltlugs have contributed 
original knowledge that money cannot pay for nor words desorllte nor time erase. 
J. M. Allbn, Liberty, Mo. 
DISCUSSION. 

FreBideot Evans — Everybody is iavited to join'ia these discassious, 
After every paper, we will give opportunity to engage in the diacasslon. 
and every member has the privilege of saying something on the subject. 

Prof. Duffey — I would like to call attention to one point made by 
Br. Allen. In cutting off the branch below the blight, in the pear, yoa 
«hould cat at least a foot below where the blight can be seen, if poseible. 

Samuel Miller — I will tell you where I have been catting mine off 
when they have the blight — at the gronnd. This blif^ht is a poison 
vhich seems to affect the whole tree. 

J. T. Mider, Kansas — I have a theory on pear blight. It is through 
theories that yon must arrive at practical conclusions. I think it is 
caused by electricity, and that we can prevent it by running wires up 
the trees. We know there is such a thing as silent electricity. 

J. C. Evans — For quite a number of years three things have been 
prohibited from discussion in this Society — religion, politics, and the 
«ther is pear blight; bat we wUl consider now that we are discussing 
the germ theory of disease. 

Prof. Daffey — The bacteria that causes pear blight has been dis- 
covered, but the remedy has not been applied. 

Conrad Hartzell — There is a time to do all things. That time is 
now to destroy Insects and germs. When they are in winter quarter^ 
we can destroy more insects in a single day than in all the summd^-' 
months, when they are on the wing. .'; 

President Evans — I consider this a very valuable paper, and-oDe 
that will set us to thinking in a different line from anything WH.have 
ever had before. 
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Dr. Allen — I feel gntefal for the lotrodnction I bave received. 
In the peer blight yon must cnt off every particle affected. If your 
orchard is beginning to be poisoned by blight, dig op the blighted trees 
by the roots and bnrn them with every leaf and twig connected with it^ 
for it goes from tree to tree. 

Electricity doee no harm, except when it strikes in large qoanti- 
ties. Indeed, Prof. TyndaU has discovered that a thunder storm 
destroys many germs in the air. The practical effect of a thnnder 
shower is to destroy the microbes and give us more oxygen. I have 
seen the microbe of pear blight, but do not know its history. I recom- 
mend digging blighted trees and burning them and burning off the 
ground. The rapidity with which the germs propagate is enormous 
— millions in a day. Yon cannot tell what these germs, microbes and 
lower forms of insects feed upon. They have a very Important rela- 
tion to vegetable life. Sometimes these microbes get upon sammer 
firait and make it very uuhealthfnl. 

F. Rolsinger — I wonld like to ask Dr. Allen a question. Do yoa 
get rid of your patients by killing them f Yoa tell us to dig up our 
diseased trees and bnm them. 

Dr. Allen — Yes, I wonld do so if the public good demanded it. 

Mr. Holsinger — Some of the best trees I now have once bad the 
blight and recovered. This is especially true in regard to the pear 
blight. Twenty-five years ago we could tell yon all about the pear 
blight, but after twenty-five years we can tell yon very little about it. 

Dr. Allen — Some kinds resist better than others. 

A. Nelson — What pears are not affected by the blight? 

Dr. Allen — I cannot tell yon the names of varieties. I did not 
keep a list of my own varieties. Early kinds are more liable to blight 
than late ones. 

Secretary Q-oodman — I have received a telegram from Prof. Olark, 
of Columbia, stating that he cannot be here, bnt that he will prepare 
a paper upon " The Fruit Interests " for our report. 

OOMUITTBBS. 
The President appointed the committees for the session as follows . 
On Fruits.— G. F. Bapenlanb, Bosedale, Kas. ; Mr. Perrine, Cen- 
tralis, III. ; C. I. Bobards, Butler, Mo. 
."••.^ On Flowers. — Sam Miller, Blufflon; Mrs. G. E. Dugan, Sedslia; 
Slvfi. A. Kelson, Lebanon. 

••.''■p» JRwaMce.— A. Kelson, Lebanon; W. G. Gano, Olden; K F. 
Mdcmy_, Oregon, 
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On OUtuaries.—B.. E, Bailey, Fulton ; D. A. Turner, St. Joseph ; 
F. Holsinger, Bosedale, Eas. 

Final Resolutions. — £. T. Hollister, St. Louis; Conrad Hartzell, St. 
Joseph. 



Wednesday, Deoembeb 2—9 a. m. 
Opening prayer, Bev. Mr. Black. 

HOW TO GROW STEAWBBBBIBS. 
Mr. L . A . OoosMAN, Seereiary Musonn BortieuUural Society : 

Deir Sir — I Bee you h&ve me on the program for a p&per on "How toQrow 
the Strawberry." Now, I am not at all dlapoaed to shirk or back down from any 
duty assigned me that I am capable of performtng. I wish 1 oould write jnet saoh 
a paper, but I cannot. Every practical gardener knows that the same treatment or 
plan of culture that would be proper and right in open, weU-drained soil would not 
apply to hard-pan or lonr, wet lands; that the yariettea that do well in one may 
utterly fail In the other. Some profitable kinds to plant for small towns or village 
markets would not pay to plant for the city market) and that setting plants In 
July and August Is all right where the seasone are favorable, but it is not the right 
thing to do where the seaBons are generally hot and dry. In view of all these faots 
Jt would be folly for me to attempt to tell everybody everywhere what I don't know 
myself. So I think about the best and only thing that I can do will be to try to tell 
how ue grow the strawberry here, and oQ'er such suggeetioDS as I think might be 
beneficial to berry-growers in general. 

The first thing to be considered Is location. Select high, level land, for if too 
low, yon will suffer ^om late frosts ; where too rolling It will wash; and remember 
It Is easier to cultivate In long than short rows. Have the site as near to the dwell- 
ing as possible, which win save much time going to and ftom work, besides being 
near shelter in showery weather. Preparing the soil should be done in the fall. 
Take a good 16-incti plow and plow the ground as deep as possible, and as early In 
the spring as it can be worked, harrow thoroughly, and we are ready for planting. 
.What shall we plant? If quantity is the object, plant Crescent, Raosteror Bedet 
Wood and Haverlaod ; but If for quality and appearance, which the city market 
demands, then plant : Ist, Bubach No. 5 ; 2d, Beder Wood ; 3d, Warfield No. 2 ; 
4th, Qandy's Prize. And should you desire to experiment with new kinds, plant a 
tew Lovetta's Early, Parker Karle, Shuster'8;Gem and Enhance. 

Next in order Is how to plant. Set a straight row of stakes and plant In line 
with them. Plant rows 3j feet apart, except every seventh row, which should 
have a 4-foot space on either side to serve aa a drive-way. Set the plants 14 inches 
apart in the rows. Now ail being ready, the planter takes a bundle of 50 plants, 
dips the roots)into water and puts all the flnedryearthupon them that wilt adhere; 
then takes a plant in the left hand, separates the roots, pressing them out fan- like, 
lays them into a slanting hole made with the right hand, then puts a little mellow 
earth upon the roots, and with closed hands presses down until the plant stands 
erect, while the roots reach downward full length. Fill up the hole, esoept to 
leave a small depression around the plant suffioteut to hold a half pint of water. 
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-wtitcb Is given Kt once If the ground 1i dry. After the w&ter hu aisftpp«ared, the 
liasin is filled to prevent baking. In hot dry weather the plants should be covered 
with aoy kind of Utter to screen them from the snn for a, few days. Stunted plants 
kre worthless. The strtiwberry should have thorongh cultivation, and that means 
to keep the ground mellow and free trota weeds and griws, which may be dtme with 
half the work generally given If good tools are ased at the proper time. We find 
the Oardener's Favorite, a one-horse cultivator, and broad sharp hoes, the best tools 
for the purpose ; and I mnst emphasize, never let the weeds get the etart of you. 

Wliea plants are well started, shallow onltlvatloD Is the best. 

From middle to last of July, train the ruDDers to form a new additional row 
ten Inches tmn each original row after this keep off all raonera. As cold weather 
approaches, haul and drop enough of I^sh stable manure between the rows to 
oover the entire patch, and when the ground Is frozen, distribute, covering the 
plants with the coaner part, leaving them barely In sight ; heavy or close-packing 
material may smother the plants. This Is the only satisfactory way that I have 
fbund to use nnrotted stable mannre In the strawberry patch. When put on the 
ground prior to planting, it is followed by enough of white grubs to destroy the 
plantation. Wood ashes are good, and may be used fteely. In spring when the 
plants begin to grow, remove Just enough of the mulching to let the plants tbrougb, 
leave the rett to bold moisture. Keep down weeds and keep the picker* and ber- 
ries clean. Hand-pull all weeds that start before picking time. Look out for the 
best, not the cheapest pickers. Train them to^keep off of the plants ; to eee that 
the fruit Is ripe before they pick It, and that no ripe frnit is left ; to pat all Inferior 
or small fruit into separate baskets while picking ; to pick without stems and yet 
retain the bulla on the berries, and to avoid Jamming the berries. Use beet new 
packages; give good measure; turn the best side np, but never put the largest on 
top. Plow up the old patch when the second crop is picked; itneverpays to renew. 
If you fbllow this advice and have as good land as we have In Holt county, you will 
surely succeed ; but If there are better plana, let us hear them, please. 

J. N. Hbmivrb, Oregon, Mo. 

DiSOnSSlON. 

Sam'l MUler — I don't know why any one should set Btrawberrles 
by hand when he can get a trowel. 

Mr. BarneB, N. Y.~-I wonld plant with a spade. Pash the spade 
into the soil, push it back and forth, making an opening for the plant, 
removing the spade and inserting the plant, finishing with presaare of 
the foot. 

Sam'I Miller — I am seventy years of age, but I can plant as many 
plants with a trowel as any man can with a spade. 

Mr. Helvem, Ark. — We use the balUtongne shovel plow, going 
twice in a row. A boy lays the plants on the side of the row, always 
on the same side, and a man covers them with a hoe, putting his foot 
npon the soU over the roots of each plant. Two men and a boy will 
plant two acres a day. 

8. W. Gilbert — Will removing the mnlch in the spring make the 
berries earlier ? 
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N. F. Morray — One spring I left the entire malch on one-half of 
my bed » week or ten days later than on the other half. It helped to 
lengthen the season. I never remoTe alt the mnlch, but leave enough 
to keep the berries clean. In regard to varieties, take the Crescent 
for quantity, Michel's Bariy was ntteriy irorthless ; it produced nothing ; 
I would rather grow the wild ones. 

B, F. Smith, Kas — I once planted four acres with a Bpade, and did 
not get half a stand. I now nse a trowel. I don't drop the plants. I 
nse a line, a man with a trowel and the plants in a little basket, presses 
the dirtfirmly at the bottom of the hole. I thought most of the people 
of this conntry bad got over the Idea that the Crescent is the best 
berry. We want a berry we can ship — sometimes that we mast ship a 
thousand miles. I recommend the Captain Jack. It is one of the best 
for shipping purposes we have. Michel's Early is no good at all. 

S. W. Gilbert — 1 set with a spade and nse a tamper made of wood 
to strike the gronod about three inches from the plant, which firms it 
at the roots. 

J. T. Mider — I get down on the ground, having my plants in a large 
pan, like a dish-pan, and set with a trowel. I have a little water in the 
pan to keep the plants from dying. I go across the patch backward, 
like a craw-fish. The common mason's trowel is too narrow. I use a 
plasterer's trowel, which has the handle in the middle. I firm the plant 
with my fist. 

Another member nses a dibble, like that used by nurserymen for 
settiug grafts — a boy handing him the plants one by one, never drop- 
ping them upon the ground. 

C. I. Bobards — The Glendale is very valuable for shipping. 

J. H. liOgan — It is one of the best for that purpose. I seldom lose 
a case of Glendale. 

Mr. Barnes, N". Y. — Has any gentleman here mnch experience with 
the Parker Earle ? [ No reply.] 

Mr. Upton — I take a spade, and have a boy to carry the plants in 
water. I set as fast as he can hand the plants from the water one at a 
time. 

Mr. Perrine, 111 — At Ceutralia the best growers prepare the ground 
in the fall. Most of them plant with a spade. They plant early, when 
a plant will sometimes grow even if merely dropped apoo the surface 
of the ground. There is no trouble about their growing when planted 
early with a spade. The trowel is too tiresome. We cultivate soon as 
the ground is dry enough, and cultivate all the season. Sometimes the 
rows get too thick. To remedy this, we cut the runners with a hoe. 
Even if the grubs do work upon the plants, we can get a stand by this 
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early planting. To cover, ire nse a kind of prairie grasB. We like it 
much better than straw. It seems to have no tendency to compact 
and smother oat the plants like straw. I think we need more thorongh 
caltivation and less acres. 

B. F. Smith — Ifear Oentralia they have a very compact soil. It 
don't dry out like onrs. Hence they can set with a spade. I plant 
with a trowel abont ten inches long. I make about three poshes to 
get the gronnd right. 

Mr, Perrine — We do have a compact clay soil. 

Mr. Beck — What does the gentleman mean by early planting t 
Early spring or early fall I I have been told that Aagnst is a good 
time to plant strawberries. 

Mr. Perrine — Early in the spring. 

E. T. HoUister — While the sobject of strawberries is up, I want to 
say a word in regard to varieties. I hare had a little experience 
at the basiness, and know the strawberry market. ^Nobody works 
becanse he likes to work, but from necessity. He will plant the 
variety that gives the largest resnlts from the least labor. A great 
many basbels ,may be produced by growing the Crescent. The first 
two or three pickings will reach the market in very fiair condition ; 
bat after that yoa had jnst as well abandon your patch so far as 
making any money by shipping them is concerned. Take my advice 
and grow somethiug that will not produce so many berries, bat some- 
thing that can be re-shipped if need be. 

A member — Thin caltnre with potash will make the Crescent a 
good market berry, 

8. W. Oilbert — The past season I shipped the Crescent ft«m South- 
ern Missouri to Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa. Kearly all went through 
in good shape, 

E. T. Hollister — I have never known a section yet ftom which the 
Orescent arrived in good condition after the third picking. 

Mr, Thompson — What shall we plant t 

E. T, Hollister— That is a poser. What of the Michel? The Mi- 
chel from Arkansas arrived in the St. Lonia market in good condi- 
tion, thoagh It is a soft berry. I decided that its good carrying quality 
was owing to its lack of moisture. It is a dry berry. I know it car- 
ries better than the Crescent. I have found that the Hoffman comes 
nearer to supplying the place of the old Wilson than any variety I 
know. It is not a large berry, but it "gets there." Clendale is a 
good shipper. I should recommend its culture where it yields well. 

Mr. Helvern — The Michel's Early has always done well near Jnd- 
sonia. Ark., antil last season. It was poor everywhere last season. It 
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commenced to bloom in February and kept blooming and getting killed 
by the froBt. On the 6th of April ve had a hard freeze. It did best 
in the poorest ground. I think it grows too fast in ricb groaad. It 
comes in early, before the weather gets hot. That is one reason why 
it carries well. The HoEFman I have known for fonr years. It is a 
nice berry. I have seen it remain on the vines six days after ripening 
and still be in good condition. 

Henry Schuell — I would like to know if there is any one here who 
haa experience with the Haverland. I regard it as very fine, for near 
flhipment at least. It is as prodaotive as the Greacent, or more so, and 
will average one-third larger. Lady Busk is very firm, but it is cracked 
or divided, many of them ready to drop apart. It is inferior to the 
Crescent in size. 

J. T. Mider — What shall constitute the standard strawberry pack- 
age 1 In Arkansas they begin to send berries to our market in tbe 
enide or wine quart, so that when our berries come into market we 
must compete with this small quart. I think there should be unifor- 
mity, whether the quart be large or small. 

Mr, Schnell — I have been neing the dry quart until last season. 
The box mannfocturer, W. P. Mesler, told me that tbey bad quit mak- 
ing the large quart. 

Mr. Mider — If we sell in competition with the Arkansas growers 
who use the small quart, we must use the same to hold our own. 

Mr. Upton— I think there is a difference of only two or three ber- 
ries to the box. 

Mr. Holsinger — If you use the small package and put in a better 
«|QaIity of beiTy, yon will do a great deal better than with a larger pack- 
age of poor ft'nit. 

Mr. Helvem — Eight quarts wine measure will fill a peck full 
enough if yon fill the boxes fall. The Arkansas society has decided 
to use the Leslie win« quart. I think it well for us to use the Bame 
measure. 

Mr, Lamm — We never sell berries by the quart ; we sell them by 
the box. Let us adopt which is best. 

J. H. Logan — I think this is one of the most important questions 
we have to consider. Berries carry better in small boxes. The red 
raspberry we ship in pints. If your fruit reaches the market in good 
condition it will sell for more in small boxes than it would in large ones 
in poor condition. 

J. 0. Evans — If you go into a large cHy you will flad a large pack- 
age. These people have been buying berries so long they have their 
eyes open ; they know the dlEFerence. Is not that true, Oapt. HoUister ! 
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Mr. HoUiater — Indeed it is. 

Mr. Mider — I have tried the different boxes with wheat, Btrnck 
measare. It makes a diSfereace of two and one-third boxes in a case. 
It maizes a big difference to me. I want to do what others do who sell 
in the same markets. 

Mr. Hollieter — If the berries don't bring any more in large thao 
in small boxes, nse the small; bnt in nine cases oat of ten they will 
bring more. Arkansas ased to ship in large packages. I am willinf 
to admit that a fine berry will sell in any package. Many bnyers have 
fonnd the difference, and they will all soon learn it. The small pack- 
aee will cost yon as much as the large ; yon pay as minch for picking, 
as mach for freight and as mnch for selling. The few berries yon save 
don't amount to mnob. As soon as oar home growers at St. Loois 
come into market, consignments must take a back seat. Sometimes 
oar home growers bny the Arkansas prodact, repack and sell for home 
grown. 

Sec'y Goodman — I think we ought to have some standard, and 
that it ought to be the fall dry measure quart. 

Mr. West — I am here representing the largest box fiictory In the 
country. We make seventeen different quarts, not from choice. We 
would prefer to make only one, but we supply oar customers with what 
they want. It would be a happy day for ue if all growers would all 
nse the same package. 

Mr. Blake — The consumer does not seem to be taken into con- 
sideration in ttiis discussion. [A voice. "He is not in it."] The difference 
in size of the boxes is quite a little item to him. It does seem to me 
that the grower can not afford to sell less than a quart. At first yon 
gave as a full qaart, and a berry box is understood to hold a quart, even 
if you do sell by the box. 

Dr. Sloan — I think we ought to refer it to a committee. 

Mr. ^Kelson offered the following resolution : 

Be a retolved. That the hortlciiltariBts of Missouri do hereby adopt a standanl 
for fruits, to be kuown as tbe Uieeourt staudftrd. ■ 

The resolution was referred to a committee composed of A. Nel- 
son, E. T. HoIIister, S. W. Gilbert, Henry Schnell, F. Holsinger. 

STBAWBEBBIES AT THB AGRIOULTUBAL COLLEGB, OOLUUBIA. 

A atrawbenry, to be worth; of cultivation, muBt posaeBB health and vigor ; ir 
tbeae are wanting It can never prove aatUfaotory, even though It may bare many 
other most vain able qualities. 

Beyond health and vigor, the qualities most valued witl vary witb dlfl^rent 
indivldnala, according to the taste of the grower, or market to be supplied. 
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Id glTlttg a aammary of the Beveral varietlea of strawberries teated od the 
grounds or tbe Bxperlment station during the past three fears, only those are 
described that have shown eufflolent geaeral merit to comtuend them, or bare one 
or more valuable qoallties (in a hlgb degree) to make tbem desirable as special pur- 
pose berries. 

Tbe remaining varieties inolnded in the table and not described hare not 
proved, during the three jeara the7 have been grown here, of eufflolent value to 
be continued in the list, although they mar be valuable in other sectfona. 

STEAWBEKRIE8 FBCITED, 1891. 
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STRAWBERRIES FRITITED, IWl— Continued. 
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Bnbftcb No. S— A T&lQftble berrjr for a near market or foi home use. 

Bubaoh No. 132— Frolt reiembles RaveFland In shape ; of flue flavor but Tei? 

sort. 

Crawford— Needs good culture ; will not bear neglect. 

Crescent — Still ranko among the most prodnctive and profitable varietlea 

Cumberland— An old standard variety ; atlll profitable ; valuable ae a fertilizer. 

Dew— Fruit very large and firm ; foliage large and healthy; valuable for the 
amateur. 

Gandr — Fiott large and firm ; valuable for ItB lateness. 

Gold — Of good Bize, shape and flavor, but not sufflclently productive for gen- 
eral cultivation. 

QreenTllle—ThlB variety proved Itself one of the most valuable, and Is recom- 
mended for further and extended trial. 

Haverland — A valuable berry for a near market or for home nse, 

Jersey Quoen — Of good elze, shape and flavor ; unproductive. 

Jessie — Blossoms injured by late frosts; unreliable. 

Jewell— Frolt large and of fine flavor; not productive. 

Jumbo — Same as Camberlaad. 
' Lady Rnsk — This variety has withstood the dry weather better than any other 
variety test«d. Berries apt to be double and hollow at the center. 

Logan— Berries large and handsome ; worthy of further trial. 

Lovett'a Early — Did not frait to any extent. The first lot of plants received 
were mixed and were ordered to be destroyed by the introducer. The second lot 
were received during hot and dry weather and made little growth. The fruit pro- 
duced was of good flavor, flne shape, conical. 

Uay King — Of good shape and flavor ; moderately prodoctlve. 

Miami- Worthy of further trial. 
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Hicbel'B Earl7— TblB variety ripened iU crop before an^ other variety tested. 
Berries of medium size ; very regular ; color light. Frnit baogs well after ripen- 
ing; productive. Valaable for its earllnesB and ai a fertilizer for pistillate varie- 
ties. 

Miner's Prolific— &n old and atlU valuable variety. 

Monarch — Berries even In Bize and shape ; attractive. 

Ontario — FTalt of good size and flavor; may prove valuable. 
" Parlcer Esrle— This variety was one of the last to show ripe berries and the 
last to ripen its fruits. Berries oonioal, of good size and flavor. Very productive 
and valuable as a late variety. 

Parry — Of good size, ihtpe and flavor, bnt only of moderate prod net 1 ve ness . 
A late berry of considerable merit. 

Patuxeot— Of flne flavor ; attractive ; bat only of moderate productiveness ; a 
late berry of merit. 

Pearle — Berries even; slightly conical. 

Porter's Seedling — Fruit regular ; resembles Cumberland. 

Prince of Berries— Of flne flavor, but not productive. 

Rlehl'B No. 1 — ^Kesembles Crescent In foliage and atiape of berry ; fruit stalks 
short and strong. 

Hiehl's No. 2 — Besembles Crescent In foliage and May King in shape of t>erry ; 
fruit stalks slender. 

Shuster's Gem— Fmlt large and of medinm flavor ; vines healthy and produc- 
tive ; a valuable new berry. 

Stayman'B No. 2 — Resembles Cresoent In fruit and foliage ; has oonaiderable 

Van Deman— Berries resemble May King In shape, but longer, with seeds more 
distinct, in flavor this variety resembles the German species (B>agar1a elatlor) to 
some extent ; worthy of trial. 

W^arfletd's No. 3— Still holds its place as one of the most profitable varieties. 

Wilson— This variety made a mnch better growth than last season; foliage 
healtby ; berries of medium size and firm ; with good oare this variety may become 
a profitable one once more. 

U. A. C. No. as— Fruit resembles Crystal City in shape, but larger ; ripens 
early ; flavor of the best ; worthy of trial for home use on aooount of Its flne flavor. 
J. W. CuRK, HorticalturUt. 

SMALL PBUITS AT BLUFPTON. 
STEAWBBBBIBS. 

In ISSl strawberries were a full erop. Some of the new ones promise well. 
Thompson's Nos. 7 and 57 remarkably flne ; Gen. Putnam also. Brilliant, Prolific, 
Heath, Bough and Beady and Colossal will all be heard from. A few seedlings of 
my own may make a name. Payne, on the Cumberland order. Is a treasure, and is 
in my hands to propagate for a friend. But among the well-tried ones Bubaeb No. 
5, Warfield No. 2 and Michel's Barly are not found wanting. Enhance, Oem, Mrs. 
Cleveland, Ohio Centennial, Haverland, Hoffman, Bessie, Begins, Pine Apple and a 
host of other new ones seem to be worth growing. Ladles' Pine still the beet in 
quality. 



The earliest and best Black Cap Is the Centennial ; Hopkins next. 
Gregg and Mammoth Cluster all^good. 
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Red ODes: Turner and Hansel are both exoellent early onei. ShafFer'e 
Golosaat latest and most productive of the Reds. Catbbert U of do aoooant wltb 
me. Thwack la much more valuable with me, althongb not as good in qUBltty as 

the others. 

Snjder Is still a favorite, aud^theoal)' objection some dad is its email size, bat 
If properly pruned it Is fair size. Triumph is a splendid one. Brie large and fine. 
Taylor'a Proildo very hardy and prollflo and of extra quality. Stone's Hardy is 
a good late one. Freed la very much like it, and perhaps one of the best, all things 
«onBldered. £rle needs no comment, but is simply about just what we want. 
Minnewaska will make a stir when It Is well known ; a perfect production. 

LDCRBTU DRWBltaBlES. 

This, I think, win be valuable on poor soil, but on my ground it seems to 
claim the whole pUoe, so rampant is It in growth. 

CtmR4NT8. 

White Grape and Red Dutch are all I have in full bearing. The Fay's Prollflo 
I have thus far failed to fmlt, although I have bad It for years. 

QOOSBBBBKIBB. 

Houghton and Downing are the only varieties that are grown here, and the 
fruit usually goes to waste, as we don't oare much for them. 



Were a failure with tbe exception of Damascus, Lovelands, De3otoandO«lden 
Beauty, and this latter did not ripen. The trees were loaded and promised well 
until the rains set in in the fall, when tiiey all dropped off. This Is a great disap- 
pointment, as I had set great store by this variety. What plums L did get were 
saved by spraying, and I have come to the coaclusion that it Is aselesB to attempt 
their sncoesafal growing without this application. 

CBBRREES. 

A good crop. Belne Hortense and Napoleon are my favorites, but for quality 
Qov. Wood excels all others. Of the early varieties we get none, as the birds take 
thum all before ripe. There has not been a bird shot on this place for a year, ex- 
cept for tbe taxidermist and a few quail for the table. 



Of grapes I have nothing to say, aa my vines were not well cared for. Friend 
Rommel will read us a paper on them I hope. S. Kilijib. 

HOW TO OBOW THE BASPBEBBY. 
The design of this article is not to present the subject in a scientlflo manner, 
but to consider it, as the producer should, in the light ef personal experience and 
obaervatioh, which includes every detail, from selection and preparation of soil to 
gathering and disposing of the crop of berries. The raspberry grows and thrives 
with more or less luxuriance throughout the temperate zones In rich alluvial 
bottoms, along the rocky hillsides, in gravelly and sandy soil, along the margin of 
watet-conrses, and anywhere that the ground is not swampy or wet. A deep. 
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rich, alluvi&l loam la beat, but kb everj one who deslrea to grov the raspberry does 
not posses the beet BoU for the parpoie.eacb one mast uu the best he has, and 
make It ealtable by thorough prepsratlOD, and if DOt already rich, It should have 
a liberal dressing of oompoBt well worked Id. The best exposure is a northern 
slope, as the plants would not sufibr from drouth m mncb as on a south slope. A 
partially shaded situation la advantageoua. 

Thorongli preparation of the aoll before plantlDglsof the flitt importance. 
Plow and snbsoil^deep, if possible, but where It is Impossible on account of stumps 
or rocks, It Is not necessary, as the aecaylng roots and rocks will furnish some fer- 
tility, and all the drainage necessary during the time the plants will occupy it 
profitably. 

Diitanee to plant Redi. — Mark the ground three by fire feet, and set the plants in 
fall, If possible, or very early In spring, before the buds start, as the advancing* 
buds are very tender and require very careful handling. Proceed to est the plants 
by thrusting a spade In the croes and throw out the earth about six or seven inches 
deep, and have a boy set the plants In and another man to follow- and All in with 
fine, loose soil, and firm it well about the toots. (Jultlvate and hoe thoroughly from 
early spring as long aa weeds germinate, and do not allow any fruit to mature the 
first year, as the plants wilt become so stunted and dwarfed thereby that they 
rarely ever recover. 

JVunin^.— During the following winter, on mild days, cut the canes back to 
about one foot high, and week canes to six Inches, or entire, so as to get an even 
growth in the following season or second year. 

Cultivate the soil early, medium and late. Remember that "a stitch In time 
saves nine," and that what is worth doing is worth doing well. 

8ucb varieties as Shafier's Colossal and Cnthbert, that are tender and liable 
to wint-er-kill, should have the young ghoots cut back to near the ground every 
spring, about a week before the fruit commences to ripen. It is the stoatest and 
most mature canes that areeasiest killed, while thelaterand lees matnre shoots come 
through uninjured ; so by removing the young canes as above, others will soon 
start, and by not having so long a season to grow and mature, they will be In bet- 
ter condition to stand the winter ; and another benefit derived ^om the removal of 
the young shoots at this time Is that all of the sap Is forced Into the fruiting oanee, 
which materially affects the berries In size, quantity and quality. Destroy all suck- 
ers as weeds, second, and all subsequent years, and during the following (second) 
and all snbseqnent winter pruning consists in removing all the old, dead wood, and 
if it Is only desirable to have a taste of the very earliest little berries to brag about, 
do not cut the canes at all ; and If a few pretty fair and a little later Rrult Is wanted, 
out the oanee to five feet high, and for an extra good crop of late large berries, ont 
to 1} to 3 feet. The nearer the ground a bud can be Induced to start, the more, 
larger and finer the ftuit. 

The distance to plant Is 3 X ^ feet- To facilitate the setting, turn out perfectly 
straight furrows, 7 feet apart, and have a man go ahead and shape with boe or spade 
at the cross marks for the reception of the plants, and a boy to drop the plants, 
which must be kept molet, and a third one to follow and properly adjust and cover 
and properly firm the soil. Set so as the bud will be6 or 7 inches below the snrfoce< 
but it Is Dot necessary to cover them more than 2 or 3 inches deep. Setting may 
be done Id fall, or If deferred until spring, the work should I)e done very early, as 
the bnds st«rt very early, and In fact they advance on mild days during winter In 
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this latitnde eofflcieDtlj' to necessitate very oareful handling. The best time to set 
Is uDBettled. If the work 1b done ia the Tall, the eoU bakee ahout them, and a great 
manT plants fail to show up, but may be filled in bj Tesettlng growing plants in 
sptiog ; and if deferred until spring, other matters ate pressina:, a great many of the 
tender shoots are Injured, so that they fail to grow, and necessitate replanting. 

I set plants laat spring from very early to middle of Itlay, when the plants 
were a foot high and were topped as they were set, and the latest setting have made 
the best growth and fewest number of plants lost by failure to grow, and the 
poorest stand and growth are those set when the tips were fairly starting and up to 
a or 3 Inches high, 

CULHCBE FIRST YBAR. 

Cultivate and hoe as often as necessary to keep weeds entirely eradicated, and 
the soli loose and mellow, from early spring until October, Catch-crops between 
the rows are a nuisance, except very early peas, early dwarf beans or early Cory 
corn. Sloyen, haphazard, llek-and-a-promlse work don't pay In the berry patch 
any better than anywhere else, and he who expects to pick a fortune off a weed 
patch In these years of low prices will find himself pretty badly left. 

It coats less to keep aplatof ground dean an entire season than tooleanitone 
time after It becomes foul. 

Top the plants abont 8 or 10 inches high, and if it is desirable to Increase a 
variety rapidly, pinch the laterals 2 or 3 weeks before time to layer, and It will start 
3 to 6 and 8 buds near the end of the shoot that will make as many plants If pro- 
perly covered, but they will not be as stout and well rooted as If the shoot pro- 
duced but one plant from Its terminal bud, which produces the very best plants. 

FRUHINQ FIRgI WINTIR. 

Cut the branched 1 foot to 18 inches long, according to the strength of the 
plant, and weak plants shorter, and if «ny very weak plants, oat them back to the 
groDod, so that by reilcTiog them from fruiting they may even np with the others 
by making a more vigorous growth. 

The second and all subsequent years, cultivate and hoe as early as the soli Is 
eufflclently dry to work, and as often as necessary to keep the soil loose and mellow 
and weeds in subjection. A clean, loose and mellow soil Is probably the best mnlob 
that can be applied. 

Top the young shoots 13 to 14 inches high as fast as they reach that height, 
and when the laterals get to reaching out and filling the space between the rows, 
put heavy dncking breeches on the mule to keep the spines from scratching him, 
and he won't mind going through. The first crop of berries will be 15 to 20 crates, 
or aSO to 500 quarts, according to variety and treatment. 

AH Bubseqaent winter treatment consists tn cutting out and removing the old 
wood that has borne the previous season and shortening In the laterals to the center 
or highest point of the curve for ordinary results, and for beet results cut 6 to 8 
Inoliea shorter. 

When it is decided to destroy the plants on account of beoomlDg unprofitable 
or run out, cut out the new or young shoots a few days before picking the last 
crop so as to cause all the sap to flow Into the fruiting canes, and thereby increase 
the size and quality of the berries. 

H— 8 
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Make preparations Id advanoe by laying in & supply of bos and orate material, 
taoks and nall« ; erect delivery sheds, have a few oratee made and filled with boxes, 
BO as to b&ve do delay or coDfuslon when tlie press of baslness comes on. Have 
pickers engaged In advance, about one-third more than Is needed, as some wlU quit 
when It comea to enforolng the rules, and others wilt have to be given the boance. 
The labors of a Held boss may be deoreased by dividing the field Into lots of about 
i day's work In a lot. Number the lots 1, 2, 'i, etc, and have cards or tags with 
oorreipondlDg numbers, which the pickers draw as they come, in which assigns 
each picker to their place. The pickers understand that work mast be properly 
and well done before they have tbe privilege of drawing again. I'he quantity of 
berries brought In will indicate tbe neoeasity of Inspection. 

DUeaH*. — The raspberry is sometimes attacked by rust, similar to blackberry 
rust. All plants so aflected should be grubbed out and burned ; and Black Caps are 
affected by a parasitic fungus that bids fair to become serious in some localities if 
not checked. It attacks the young wood and berries, and causes tbe berries to dry 
up before mature. Spraying witb the formula used to prevent mildew and rot in 
tbe grape would probably be the best remedy. 

FoHeftM.— Red : Cathbert, Turner, Thwack and Shafer's Colossal are all popu- 
lar varieties. Bellance Is fair quality, perfectly hardy and sure to bear a good crop. 

Black Caps: The Sonhegan, Hopkins, Tyler, Uammoth Cluster and Gregg 
are the leading and standard varieties mostly cultivated. 

A new variety fonnd growing wild in Greene county, that is supposed from 
its resemblance to belong to our wild species. Is eight days earlier than Souhegan, 
and picked last spring at the rate of 35 crates or S40 quarts, on the date of first 
picking of Souhegan, which picked 24 quarts per acre. It is as large as Oregg, 
Immensely productive, and holds out as late as the latest, and of very excellent 
qnallty. It has been christened Bonania ; It is a very rank grower In good soil, 
branches freely, short -Jointed ; has wintered better with me than other varieties 
since 1887. Fruit as large as Oregg, and of best quality, and immensely prolific. 
I set out one-fifth of acre (400 plants) In the spring of ISSS, on rather thin soil, with- 
ont manure, and picked in spring of 1890 (Srst crop) 30 orates, equal to 3,600 qnarts 
per aore. Spring of 1891 the second crop commenced to ripen June 6. 

Pirst picking— Bonanza, June 8 ; Souhegan, June 16; Gregg, June 23. 

We kept track of tbe amount picked from the400 plants to June 32, as follows: 
June 6— Bonanza TBipberries ripening; birds taking about as bst as they 
tipen ; picked 1 quart for table. 

June 7— Picked 2 quarts for table. 

Junes — PickedSquarts; June 9, picked 30 quarts; Jane 10, picked 62 quarts; 
Jane 11, picked 80 quarts; Jane 12, picked 83 quarts; June 16, picked 168 quarts; 
Juno 17, picked 144 quarts; Juno 19. picked 144 quarts; June 30, picked 68 quarts; 
June 23, picked 168 quarts. Total, 9i2X6.=l>710 quarts per acre. 

At this date there was as much or more ftult on the Bonanza than an entire 
crop of any other variety that I am cultivating, 

W. C. Fbebuak, Brookllne, Ho. 
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DISCDSSIOIT. 

QaeBtion — Wtiat kind of a paraaite is it Uiat works npon the r&sp- . 
berry t 

Mr. Freeman — It is a parasitic fanfiras that causes the berries to 
■dry ap before they mature. 

Sec'y Goodman — The white scale on the raspberry canes is an 
insect I sent specimens to Washington. Prof. Biley says it is an 
insect. He says the kerosene emalsion will destroy the insect. 

Mr. Schnell — My red raspberries have knots on the roots. 

Prof. DaflFey — There is a plant-lonse that works in the ground on 
the roots. As a preventive, look for it when planting and dip the roots 
in a weak solation of lye or washing soda, not too strong. 

Sec'y Goodman — I will read Prof. Eiley's letter: 

WABBisaTON.D.C., April 28, 189L. 
Mr. Xi. A. QooDHAN, Westport, Mo.: 

Deab EiiR— Mr. Galtowar has referred to thig division the package recently re- 
«eiTed (torn 70a. and which contains rupberryo&DesBtTected by a baik-1ooae,bno^n 
«B Diatpit rotae. This scale Is fonnd apoa rose, blackberry and raspberry, and your 
«peoImenB are very fine examples of the iDjorloos extent to which It sometimes 
mnltiplles. The best remedy oonsieti in spraying with a kerosene soap solution, 
snide according to the formala, a copy of whloh ts enclosed on a separate sheet. 
Yours truly, 

C. V. RiLXY, Entomologist. 



KBROBKNB E 

Kerosene 3 gallons— 67 per cent. 

Common soap, or whale-oil soap, } pound 33 per cent. 

Water 1 gallon. 

Heat the solution of soap and add it botllng hot to the kerosene. Cham the . 
mlxtare by means of a force-pump and spray-nozzle for Ave or ten minutes. The 
«muUlon, If perfect, forms a cream whicli thickens upon cooling, and should adhere 
without olliness to the surface of glass. Dilute before using one part of the emul- 
sion to fifteen parts of cold water. 

Sam'l Miller — I woald remove every one of the plants that have 
knotty roots and bnrn them. It will spread over a patch of an acre in 
a year or two. 

Mr. Helrern — I find there is a great deal of the woolly aphis in 
«ome plantations of fruit, especially apples. 

Mr. Holsinger — There is no occasion for alarm about the aphis. It 
floon runs its course. An orchard in which it was so abundant that 
the gronnd was covered with it several years ago, is now healthy. I 
aaw them planting trees at Olden the roots of which would break off, 
jet they made good trees. It soon rons its race. I have no care about 
it; I would not refuse a tree if the roots were entirely broken oflf. 

Mr. Teubner — Prom my experience with the woolly aphis, I think ■ 
it Is like the chinch-bag and some other insects. They come and go. 
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BLAOKBEHET CULTUEB, 



Mr. Pretidtni, Laditt and Gentlemen of the Miaaouri State Sorlieultural Socitiy : 

Tbe paper assigned me, ■' How to Grow the Blackberrj," is the Bubject or my 
choice for this meeting. It will enable me to answer many letters ukliig how t» 
grow the blBokberry. 

Land that will produce grain will grow blackberries. Plow land M for corn 
and mark rows eight feet apart, and for the profitable kinds nine feet is better than 
seven. Mark rows bIx to eight Inches deep and drop eight inches apart in the rows. 
Boot cuttings six to eight loches long are best, but If plants are used, cat all the- 
top off BO that the roots may get well establUhed before they are required to supply 
nourishment for long tops. Early spring is the best time to plant, as blackberries- 
are slow In coming through the ground, bat late fall will do. About three weeks 
after planting, rake and keep the ground mellow for the sprouts to come through . 
I use a potato digger. 

Last spring I planted ten rows a quarter of a mile long. They have attained 
foUy 90 per cent growth, and look like a hedge fence, and promise 3G bushels per 
acre. Potatoes and other crops may be grown between the rows the first year, after 
which the vines will require the whole space. 

* Plow the ground frequently with a two-horse cultivator to keep down grass and 
weeds. After the first season blackberries should be plowed often, but thallow, 
mostly harrowed ; deep cnltare cuts the roots ( blackberry roots run near the sur- 
face) and is Injurious, 



The first season when shoots or canes grow 12 to 18 Inches long, cut them off. 
This can be done with a corn-cutter or hedge-knife. I use a German reap-hook. 
This clipping off of tlie canes or stalks will eanse the growth of laterals or side 
branches there In turn, which are also to be clipped off when they have grown to- 
10 or 12 inches. It 1B necessary to go along the rows every two or three weeks to- 
do this work, as new shoots will grow up during the summer. The second year let 
canes grow three to four feet high, owing to strength of canes and varieties, by 
clipping, as described above ; being thus kept within bounds, they will present a 
neat, compact and productive appearance, instead of resembling stragglers hanglng- 
acrosB the rows. 

Unoh Is written In books and journals about cutting old oanes out soon after 
berries are picked. Of late years I let the old canes stand till early spring. I 
claim that as the blackberry and raspberry canes are of a biennial growth — the first 
season the canes and tbe second tbe berries— and after maturity the fmit requires 
no more strength from the roots. 

Blackberries after fruiting S to 10 years become unprofitable, and can be easily 
killed by cutting off all canes as soon as the berries are all picked. Plow the land 
at once and repeat io two months, after which the land will be better than when 
the berries were first planted. 

After the first year a man can cultivate and prune 20 acres of blackberries, 
which will yield 60 to 110 bushels per acre, while of raspberries one acre wtli yield 
40 to 7fi bushels, and one man can cultivate 10 acres. Of strawberries one man can 
find all the work he wants on 3 acres, which will yield from 100 to 300 bushels per 
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Early Harvest U tbe earliest to ripen out of 33 Yarletles tested on mj plaoe. 
They ripen three weeks before other tame or wild blackberries, which makes them 
profitable. The cines ^row verj aprlght and thick In the rows, but they wloteiv 
kill In Vernon county about one year out ol four. North Klttatintiy la the largest I 
know of, and b%a the longest period of ripening, or until most all other sorts are 
gone In Southwest Ulssourl. They lead for profit, like Ben Oaris apples, but as 
they winter-kill about one year out of seven, to reduce the crop one-tenth we 
should plant some iron-clad, such as Snyder's, wtaicta have never been known to 
winter-kill tn Missouri . 

Lawton is one of the beat for family use. Crystal- White, In clear purple and 
white, is also most delieloue for family use. Wilson Junior, Erie and other new 
«ortB are also good . 

But I expect to test new candidates and give their merits to the public. Space 
won't admit of tbe description of varieties, but remember that the Snyder is a 
sm&l] berry ; but 1 have grown them of good marketable size by planting on rich 
land and pruning closely. I grow Early Harvest and Kittstinny for market. 

The blackberry Is the most neglected and will endure more neglect than any 
berry I know of, and for profit to the amount of work required it leads all berries. 
No l>erry Is more delicious when properly ripened than the blackberry. They melt 
In your mouth like the honey of the forest. There are none more valuable for medi- 
cal wine, and it has no equal for health, during Its season, which is over 60 days. 

Tbe blackberry must be the fruit that in ancient times was tbe food of the 
gods who, when they found themselves growing feeble and Infirm, resorted to to 
renew the powers of the mind and body. 

Pick blackberries for market when you see tbe birds sample them, and for 
wine, Jelly and family use, wait until you see the bees gathering honey. 

Jacob Faith, Uontcvallo, Uo. 

DIBCnsSIOH. 

Mr, Barnes, F. Y Tbe MiDoewaski blackberry is aimilar to the 

Liawton. It is very h%rdy, and we in New York tliink it is the black- 
berry for all parposes. 

Mr. Lackhardl — I don't know what the gentleman wants with the 
Crystal White ; it is worthless. I have had it for sixteen years, and 
most of that time I have been trying to get rid of it. 

Sam Miller — The Crystal White has no valae. 

J. H. Logan — I agree. 

Mr. Barnes, of H". T.--In our neighborhood blackberries are not 
inclined to winter-kill, bat in places where they are liable to such in- 
jury the Snyder is the only one that is considered entirely hardy. The 
Minnewaaki is twice the size of the Snyder, and bears all the bashes 
can sapport. It is now grown more largely in the Hadson river valley 
than any other variety. 

Sam Miller — After frniting it two years, I think it is the coming 
blackberry. 
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B. F. Smith. Kas — The Taylor is better than the Snyder ; it is later 
and larger. Following the Taylor, we have Stone'a Hardy. Early 
Harvest does very well, except after hard winters ; the berries sell for 
good prices — better than the Snyder. 

"S. F. Marray — The Suyder la in the lead in ^Northwest Missoari,. 
bat the Taylor ia growing in favor. Mr. Menifee ia trying the Minne- 
waski. Oar blackberry crop last season was very abandant, and some 
let their berries go to waste ; bat where the marketing was well done, 
they netted from four to five cents a qaart. Berries picked in the 
early morning carried badly. Those picked in the afternoon ia the hot 
weather carried well. I would not discard the blackberry. I knew 
one patch of an acre sold ou the bashes for two centa per qaart^ which 
netted forty dollars. 

A. Ambrose — A minority of the berry men in Vernon coanty are 
now growing the Kittatinny; It is the most profitable berry. 

Mr. Kirk — Here at Sedalia the Taylor is prolific and one of the 
best we faave. The only objection to it is, the vines are straggling. 
The Kittatinny rasts to sach an extent as to make it nnprofltable. The 
main crop is Snyder. 

J. 0. Evans — 'So commercial plantation is complete witboat the 
Snyder and Taylor both. The one follows the other. If yon want 
eomething earlier or later yon can Extend the list. 

J. F. Soale — Ou my form in northeast Kansas in thin clay soil the 
Snyder ia comparatively worthless. In good, rich soil it was equal to 
anything I ever saw. 

J. 0. Evans — The Snyder should be planted, on the very beat land. 
If it makes a rank growth, cut it back severely in the spring, 

Mr. Kirchgraber — The Kittatinny ia the best blackberry at Spring- - 
field. The Snyder is too small. From one-half acre of Kittatinny we 
harvested 125 bashels — 4,970 qaarts wine measnre. They are in rows 
eight feet wide, two feet in the rows. The ground was malohed iu 
Jnly, year before laat, aboat six inches deep with straw, which was 
not removed. It kept down the weeds and grass. Last spring we 
trimmed them back so they looked like they were ruined. 

C. M, Williama — I grow the Snyder, but it is inclined to overbear 
and be small. The Early Harvest I find very productive and remuner- 
ative. It comes in before other berries. It is tender. I cover it with 
dirt, which is cheap. The Kittatinny is a nice, large berry, bat it rusts 
badly and winterkills. Over- productiveness can be very easily pre- 
vented by severe pruning. The Taylor is a very productive, rank 
grower. 
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Mr. Blake — The Snyder never fails if yon give it half a chance. 
Other varieties some years prodnce qo fruit at all. 

Mr. Calp — My experience with berries fails to And anything to 
take the place of the Snyder. It has not failed in thirteen years. Gat 
it two-thirds away in pruning. I have dog up tbe Kittatitiny as entirely 
-worthless. The Early Harvest is valuable for earliDess. I have 
another that is early which was sent from Bloomington. I cannot 
recall the name. 

Mr. E. T. Hollister— I move that the President appoint a special 
committee on transportation. Carried. 

CULTIVATION OP THE QCINCB, aOOSBBEHHT AND OUBBANT. 

To describe this has been assigned me, &nd although no great succeea has fol- 
lowed my endfBTors to raise the frutt of some of them, think I can tell how it 
should be done. 

The qalnoe is almost invariably grown from cattinga, which Bhoald be six or 
eight inches long, and as thick as a common lead pencil, although wood mnch 
thinner will make plants, but not to strong. These osu be taken off the trees in 
the fall and planted at once In rows four feet apart, and six incbes apart In the 
rows. Set them so deep that the apper bud is jost even with the surface of the 
ground, or If a half Inch deeper it will do no harm. 

If set in the ^11, the J must be covered pretty well or the frost will heave them. 
Last fall I put oat 1,000 In this way, and at least 90 per cent grew and nearly all 
were tit to bud tn September. They are of the Erect Angers variety, and used 
exclusively to root pear upon, as the frnit la inferior. 

Another plan Is to tie the cuttings In small bundles and heel them in tbe 
gronnd, to plant in the spring. Others out them from tbe trees and plant at once, 
with success. In the spring. 

Another method It to head back strong stocks at the ground and let a number 
of sprouts come up. About midsummer the lower leaves of these shoots may be 
rabbed off and Ave or six inches of soil banked around and among them. 

By fait these will be well rooted and can be set out in nursery tows to make 
trees, if to be left as they are. All varieties can be propagated in this way. 

To grow the fruit, they should be planted In good soil, be well cultivated, 
trimmed oat so as not to be too dense, and the borers kept out, which are even 
worse on this tree than on the apple. This kind of soil Is usually recommended, 
yet some of tbe finest I have seen for many years were recently sent me by a friend 
in Illinois, who wrote that they grew on a poor clay soil. The largest and smooth- 
est I ever grew were from a tree. 



This noble fruit Is peibape more neglected than any other of equni value: 
partly owing to our hot, dry summer's beat at tlmes,andbecause so few know what 
they really are, and what a delicious pie, Jelly and preserve they make ; also, a most 
excellent wine when properly manipulated witb sugar and water. 

They are easily grown from cuttings. The terminal bud being Jeft makes the 
top cutting most desirable, and usually cutting one off the end of a young shoot 
will be sofficlent, heading t>aok. They should be taken off early In tbe fall and pat 
in the same as quince cuttings. By spring they will be well calloused, and many 
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will have aent out roots. They can alao be divided, or ofhets taken from the side of 
the main stem or bush. Some recommend trainltig them aa a little tree, while oth- 
ers prefer to leave quite a namber of ahoots in a atool. 

When cuttings are set out to make trees of, the eyes muat all be cut out but 
the upper one or two, and do ejea left grow lower than eight inches to a foot from 
the ground. Thej are very handsome when grown thua, but If a borer happens to 
get Into the stem that hill is gone. White and Red Dutch, White Grape, Victoria, 
Cherry, and lately, Fay's Prolific; the latter promises to eclipse all the other red 
ones ; they are all good ones* 

The carrent bashes should be planted where partial shade exists, as, unless 
the ground is deep and rich they will be kilted In a hot dry season, nnlest well 
worked or mulched. On tbe north side of a rail fence is Just about the situation 
they need. Mine are in an orchard, but the trees are getting too large, and they 
must be moved before another summer cornea. 

To irrow either these or gooseberrlee from seed, the seed should be washed ont 
when the fruit is ripe, and kept in damp sand exposed to the weather and planted 
the following spring. There are improvements to be made in this yet, and It may 
interest some young folks to try their chances in it. 



These are usually grown from suckers or layers, sometimes from cnttings, but 
my success with the latter has been very poor. As soon aa a plant Is well estab- 
lished there will be numeroua anckers or shoots coming up around the baae. which 
can be taken olT, set out, and they will make plants fit to put Into a regular fruit- 
patch in one year. Plant four feet apart for ordinary culture, but if in very deep, 
rich soil, sis feet apart each way Is better. 

Some prefer to grovr them in a single stem at the gronDd. which Is the beet 
plan, but the suckers must be taken away every year, or they will detract from the 
fruit crop . 

Where fruit alone is the object, and no more plants needed, It is best to cut 
out all the eyes from the main stem, and there will be no suckers after that. They 
do not sprout from the roots. 

The Hottghten, Smith's Improved and Downing are the best fully tested 
onea, are reliable and good. Orange Is one that I deem valuable, but the most 
promising one 1 overbad was from Oregon, but tbe dry, hot summer of IS81 killed 
my only plant. Their uses as a fruit ate various with us; they usually go to waste, 
as there is no money in marketing them, aod we have always plenty of other f^uit 
at their time that we prefer. 

The newer ones [ have not tried. Smith's that stood where the waste water 
trom a pump flowed over the ground whare It Stood. The soil waa rich also. 

Astovarietiesof quinces there are quite a number. Orangeor Apple, Pear, Rea's 
Hatdmotb, Missouri Mammoth, Ueech'd Prolific, Fuller, and quite recently one from 
Alton, III., from Mr. Collect, may prove a new seedling or a sort worth watching. 
The Portugal is a variety that we don't see in the catalogues, yet it bore witb me 
the past fall, and promisee well. Whea the trees are too full, the fruit must be 
thinned out to have them petTect. 

S. Miller. 
DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Holsinger — The cnrrant and gooseberry are eDtitled to more 
coDsideratioQ than they get. They will grow in the open groand and 
in the shade of the orchard. "So fruit I hare grown has paid me as 
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well SB the gooseberry. It can be shipped to the ends of the earth 
almoat. It wUl keep for a week. In the early morniDg you can pick 
jonr gooseberries, whether it is wet or dry. If yon flod a market for 
them they will pay baadsomely. I sold Id one season from seventeen 
bashes twenty-three dollars' worth of frait, besides what was ased in 
the family. They occnpied a space of three by fonr feet each. I bare 
now aboat two acres of Kooseberries. Tbey sell everywhere, and there 
Is no exonse for the commission mercbaat to say that they did not come 
in good shape. The ooirant is not far behind the gooseberry. 

J. C. Evans — I knew a man twenty miles from a railroad who sold 
250 bashels of gooseberries at $i.25 a bashel. 

Mr. Barnes — In the Hudson river valley we strip them from the 
bashes with buckskin gloves on the baud, and run them throngL a fsia- 
uing mill. They are generally Bold green, when of full size before they 
begin to color. We prevent mildew by spraying with sulphur in water. 

Fay's Prolific is undoubtedly the best currant before the public at 
present. It has been on the market ten years, and still sells for $60 
per thousand for one-year-old plants. . 

Mr. Smith, of Greneva, New York, has 80 acres of qainces. His 
fertilizer for them has been an immense deposit of leached wood- 
ashes from an old potash factory. He never plows his quinces, but 
cultivates the sur&ce two or three inches. His qaince orchards are 
aaid to be the finest in the State. Meeoh's Prolific is the same as the 
Orange. He grows the Orange. 

Sam. Miller— What is the Missouri Mammoth t Is It a distinct 
variety T 

J. G. Evans — We know it is distinct from any other variety, and 
believe it it* the best. 

Dr. Sloan — Are Bea's Mammoth and the Missouri Mammoth the 
aamef 

Sam. Miller — They are distinct ; Bea's is long. 

Mr. Eirk — A drained pond may be made a very great success as 
a quince orchard. 

■WHAT TO ASSOCIATE WITH FRDIT-GHOWIKG— DAlBTINa A POTENT 
ADJUNCT. 
The fact tbat bo f«w engage la raising fruit to the exolaBlon of all other ooon- 
p&tloDB, and the fjct that throughoat this State almost every other occupation Is 
associated with fruit- raising, leads os to draw at least two coaoluBione : 1, That 
there must be a good cause for so doing or It would not be BonaiveTsalljpTaotloed; 
and 2, tbat If some other occupation is to be associated with ffnlt-growing, only 
such should be chosen as, while developing and after they are developed, can be 
continued successfully with ft-nit-growing and should prove helpful to the same. 
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Of oonrae, different locations and different men woald reaoh different raaults, and 
everyone must stndf his surroundings and Ma own IncllnatloDB, wblch are largely 
thegnlde to the solution of the qneatton : "What shall £ assocUta wUh fruit- 
growing that I may safely bridge over the years of want whioh come before th» 
fruitage, and the years of failure that come afterward ?" for these two unhappy 
conditions mast be provided for. 

So It is not a new quesClon afoer all that we are taking op, bat It bas presented 
Itself for solution thousands of times, and as often has It been rightly or wrongly 
answered. 

And although I understand that tt Is a new departnre for this ijoolety to dia- 
onss this phase of things, yet I do not think it should he entirely overlooked ; for 
these dUcussions may show us how happy combinations may be made whioh will 
lead to more profit. 

Id settling this question for myself, I have associated with fruit-growing the 
gentle Jersey cow, and this paper U designed to show wherein fruit-growing and 
thedatry have polntsof common Interest, and wb; they may bedevelopedtoi^ther. 

If I lived farther Iiota a city, or distant from a creamery, I might have de- 
cided differently ; bnt living close to the city, L find that fralt, milk, cream, butter^ 
cottage cheese, etc., when being supplied to a retail trade are all appreciated by 
the same people at the same tlme^: that is, each family will order one or all of thea» 
for the day's consumption, and they seem glad to have them at the same hour and 
from the same party. 

By using ice I have do difficulty in getting the dairy product to the people 
sweet and fresh, although I may be an hour or two later than the regular dairy 
wagon. 

With me, trade of this kind is limited In summer to parties using Ice, for I 
make only one trip a day in summer and one In two days In winter. 

Fruits and dairy products are all placed on the same bill and collected at the 
same time. Coming dally during fruit harvest gives each family opportunity to 
order fruit one day ahead In quantities to suit their convenience, and often a stand . 
Ing order is received for weeks ahead. 

Being constant and regular In the dairy matter, people learn to depend upon 
you forftult, and tbeooe Is helpful to the other. 

I tnrn now to notice some of the advantages of the diiiry : 1, to fruit-growing^ 
and 2, to the fruit-grower. 



The custom of most firult-growers to put orchards Into clover when a few 
years old is almost universal. Clover, green or cured, makes the very best or 
dairy food ; and, in turn, the cow converts it Into food for the tree and vine, with- 
out which I cannot aee how a fruit-grower can keep up the productive power of 
the soil. Every Ion of manure produced by the dairy Is anxiously sought and can 
be advantageously used for the immediate want of every class of fruit. Small 
fruits are to be top-dressed and large trees mulched. 

Every ton of bran, hay or straw or fodder that Is purchased and converted Into 
manure means better and more fruit, as well aa better and more dairy products. 
I also And that the wagon adapted to carrying fruits can be easily so modified as to 
accommodate the dairy products. 

The same man, the same team and thesame wagon are delivering the productft 
of the oicbard and dairy to the same parties at the same time. This Is certainly 
economy of time and labor. 
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1 often Bell ttnit to parties who would not buy If they coald not get cream. 
Bspeolally Is tbU true of strawberrieH and peacbee. 

Fruits are usually boxed the day prevlons to being delivered, and are out of 
the way of dairy work In the mornios before starting to the city. If we have the 
desirable dairy help we need, they usually make good fruit-pickers, benauBe they 
ate tanght to be both careful and aleaD]y. 

Constant occupation through the year afforded by the dairy often enables us 
to retain the same help year aHer year until they become experts. This 1 find is 
Tery desirable. A man educated to be patient and particular about bis work is 
worth two men not so educated. 

ADTANTAOKS TO VRDrT-aROWBKB. 

Dairying, like fruit-growing. Is a progresslye occupation, and requires con- 
Btant reading and daily inTestigatlou. Let this spirit once get control of a man, 
and he Is belter fit to be a frnit-grower. No occupation upon the farm requires 
Buoh mental activity as these two branches of hnsbandry. In many respects they 

The law of seleotlon for milk and butter, and the lelectlon of stocky trees and 
good bearers ; the choice of dairy foods, and the best way to keep them, and the 
adapting the tree to its proper conditioned soil ; the winter aare of the herd and 
the storing of fruite for winter market ; the art of making choice golden butter 
prints and the art of boxing and crating the delloate beirlee, are all along the same 
line of stady and require the highest possible form of culture and inteltlgeni care. 

The fields of investigation are Dreader, the knowledge mote exacting, and 
tbese arts more refining aod perfecting to the mlod and soul of man, than Is the 
Btndy of many of the Qaer arts. And this Is tight, because upon the perfection and 
success of these two occupations depend largely the health and happiness of every 
olaSB and generation of earth's Inhabitants ; and It seems tbat ibe Divine band baB 
touched them twice, and they have come to take their place la the more praotloal 
sphere In Bis order of creation than many other arts. In the age of physical de- 
velopment, it did not seem to be then as It Is now. Then any butter was good 
enough and an apple was an apple. But now, in the age of mental activity, when 
we live so long In so short a time and enjoy so much while we live, gitt-edged but- 
ter has grain and flavor, and a color defined and as peculiar to Itself as has a paint- 
ing its peculiar color, or good music Its peculiar charm. 

The law of selection In breeding for a purpose la as acknowledged now in 
dairy cows and fruit trees as are the laws of selection for speed or power in the 
make-up of a railroad engine or an ocean steamer. Great and bidden truths have, 
been unfolded in the development of these two occupations, that are akin to the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, or the laws of gravitation; and the world 
U being righted by these discoveries as well as by those. I can conceive of no high 
order of mlod that would not be Interested, profoundly interested. In the pursuit 
of these two occupations as they are now coming to the front, and not only inter- 
ested, but enlarged and ennobled. 

What else has developed the blushing Jonathan, or Grimes' Golden, or rosy- 
cheeked strawberry, luscious peach, or winey grape, or, on the other band, what 
has given us the queenly Jersey or magnificent Holstein, than tbat deep hidden 
grandeur thai lies In tbese subjects, which takes hold of the energies of man and 
carries htm into fields Just as Inviting and remunerative as have been explored by 
men In other occupations ? 
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Tbere are eh&noterlBtici which I claim are of eapreme ImporUnce. Every 
man has a right to eogage In an occnpation that develops hfs mental powers and 
bntlds op bis manhood, and broadens his views, and peifeetshls ability to ezecut«. 
This is true life. Either of these occapatlons doea this, and both do more: they 
furnish his table with the purest food and moat Inviting and harmless delicaciei 
known to the taste of man. O. B. Lauu, Bedalla. 

DISODSSIOK. 

B. P, Smith — The thonght never enteied my mind of carrying the 
mUk, cream and batter along with the berries. 

J. T, Mider — If I ever had any inclination in one direeljon stronger 
than another, it was to be lazy. Horticnltnrista have too mnch time to 
be lazy in the winter season. This paper is jnst in the line of what I am 
practicing. I have a barn, bttt I have not yet solved the problem what 
to do with the oowa daring the bnsy season. I have thonght of bay- 
ing fresh cows in the fall, ranning a dairy injhe winter, and selling the 
CO ws|in spring. I think in the spring I will baild a chicken-hoase, get- 
ting a robber stamp, patting my name, and the exact date at which the 
egg was laid, so that the bnyer of that egg wonld know exactly when 
the chicken in that egg wonld batch. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

HOW TO GEOW A TINBYAHD 
Is what I was asked to write about. 

Growers of American grapes have three standard works to choose as their 
guide. They are : 

1. Huench's School for American Qrape Culture (German and English). 

2. HuBsmann's The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufaolnre of 
American Wines. 

3. Bush & Son and Ifetssnei's Catalogue of American Grape-vines and Grape 
Grower's Manual. ■ 

All three of these are of Hlssonrl origin, and they are eertalnly moat excellent 
books of instruction and reference for American vintners. After it years of prac- 
tical experience, L still consider these works our safest guide, and am far from 
Imagining that I could tell you a better way of "How to grow and care for a vine- 
yard." 

Such modifications as our peculiar varieties, situation, latitude, soil and sur- 
rounding circumstances render desirable, we must find out for ourselves, for they 
are sure to vary with every Individual grape-grower. 

While, therefore, I will not repeat what has already been so well written, I do 
think it useful to mention some important facts connected with our viticulture 
that will surely revolutionize the whole business. 

Spraying with solutions of copper salts has again the past season proved to be 
a perfect preventive of black-rot and mildew on our grape-vines. It is with pleas- 
ure that I repeat and emphasize the declaration made at your last meeting In St. 
Joseph : ' ' Both black-rot and mildew are under our control, and If we continue to 
have our grape crops ruined by these pests, it Is our own ftult." 
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Tbe &mm<H)fitcal aolntioii of carbonate of copper has again given as good eatlB- 
faotion aa Bordeaux mixture, and It Is tberafore not at all neoesBary tosoiloui 
grapes In order to preaerve them. 

Concord, Catawba, Telegraph, Delaware, Rogers' and Bicketls' b;brld8, Niag- 
ara, etc.— In fact, more than Dine-tentha of the Taiietlea usually mentioned In the cat- 
alogues of our nursery men— bad proved unprofitable here, owing to rot or mildew, 
or both of tbese fungus diseases. Now we can grow tbeto to perfection. Three 
years' spraying has secured me fine crops of more than Afty varieties of grapes that 
long ago I had been considering utterly worthless. 

Four years ago my Delaware vines were almost killed by mildew. Since then 
I sprayed them regularly. They improved every senaon, kept their foliage till frost, 
and now make a finer growth of wood and produce more and Iwtter grapes than 
ever before. 

Having been one of the first to discourage the planting of such grapes as men- 
tioned above, it is all the more gratifying to be able to declare that, owing to Prof. 
Mlllardet's dlsoovery, we now can and do make them sncceed. 

Let nobody suppose, thongh, that I woald advise a large replanting of vine- 
yards of Concord, for example. Concords grown in Missouri ripen daring the 
hottest part of summer, when they will not ship or keep well. Besides, their wine 
Is of inferior quality, and It will not pay us to grow more than ourselves and our 
home market will consume. 

OaliforniB grapes and California wines are now, or soon will be, sold in every 
portion of the United States. Thus the product of vines improved In the old 
world many thousands of years comes in direct competition with that of our 
native vines, whereof the very oldest earleties have not been cultivated 100 years. 

Such grapes as Concord and n large majority of the varieties heretofore gen- 
erally grown east of the Bocky mountains cannot expect to compete with Euro- 
pean grapes grown in CalifornlH. 

In order to do this successfully, we must have grapes of as good quality as the 
varieties recently Introduced by Professor T. V. Munson, of Denlson, Texas, under 
the names of ''Q. W. Campbell," "Bommel," ''BrllllBnt" and "Hermann Jager." 

One of these, "G. W. Campbell" (a white seedling of "Triumph"), I have now 
observed for seven years, and have here grown four good crops of it. 

It ripens with Delaware, keeps and ships admirably well; bunch large and 
grape medium to large. I bad it hang on the vine perfectly sound till November, 
and make a very good raisin. 

This grape is as pure, as good and free of pulp as any VInifera, resembling 
closely the famons "ChasselsB" or "Gutedel," and sweeter than the best "Chssse- 
Ihs" I ever ate !n Europe. For table use or for wloe it would command a front rank 
in any part of the globe. 

And besides the above four varieties which are now before the public, Hr. 
Hnnson has on trial a truly wonderful collection of seedlings and hybrids of his 
own creation. Through his kindness 1 have received during several seasons past, 
samples of his best new grapes, and I dare make the following statement : 

' 'If forced to plant exclusively either Hr. Munson's new varieties, or of the 
grapes we heretofore cultivated, I would, wlthont hesitation, choose Ur. Mnnson's 
grapes." 

You may ask, how la It possible that one man should have done more In this 
special branch of horticulture than was accomplished in 80 years by the grape- 
growers of the whole country. 
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My aoBwer Is, It Illustrates the difference between hsp-hazard experiments 
«nd the methodic work of a praotleal man, galded bj thorough scleDtiQo training. 

Hr. Huuson began with a thorough Inyettlgatlon of the yarioas species of our 
native wild grapes, their distribution over the contlDeot of North America, and the 
ebaraoterlstio traits of the pure type ot each species. 

Before him all this had lieen very Imperfectly done, and without a view to prac- 
tloal results in the way of aniting the good qualities of varloos species in Inteili- 
gently oomblned crosses. 

Few persons hare an idea of the amount of investigation, traveling, o(>lleotlng, 
-study and correspondence Mr. Uunson has devoted to this work. The HS3. of it ts 
now in the hands of oar netionai Department of Agricallure and botanists, as wel] 
as vltlcaltarlsts over the whole world, anxiously await its publication. 

After a thorough study of this work, the intelligent grape-grower will have 
no trouble to select or breed grapes for his special purpose, adopted to his soil, 
location and climate. It will Ite as feasible toevolve new grapes with special points 
of superiority as it is possible to breed horses, cattle, etc., for special purposes. 

Men like Nicholas Liongwortb, Frederick Muench and George Bnssmann will 
always be gratetuliy rememliered as the fathers of American viticulture, hot it is 
from T. T. Hunson that future generations will date Its scientific and rational pro- 
gress. 

Beruank Jakoer, 

Neosho, Mo., Nov. 30, iSBI. 

BBPOBT OH GBAPB8. 
We herein present a condensed report on grapes, wtiich may be of Interest to 
the grape-growers of your Society. 

This has been a very unfavorable season, the spring being too wet up to July, 
and then too cold to fully mature any grape up to Its natural standard. 

We will give tlie different varieties in the order of ripening and those of the 
same color together, giving also a rejected list, or tliose supeiseded by better and 
more valuable kinds. 

Jevel. — A black grape, seedling of the Delaware, the earliest and best grape of 
high quality fully tested; bunch medium, shouldered, compact; berry medium; 
ekln rather tough, slightly pulpy, sweet, rich, spilgbtly, vinous, of the beet quality ; 
vine not vigorous until fitlly established ; free from rot and mildew ; will hang on 
the vine long after ripe and ship anywhere . 

Superb, — A new early black grape ; bunch mediam ; compact ; berry medium, 
tender, without pulp, sweet, rich, sprightly, vlnoos, guaiity superior to Jewel and 
nearly a week earlier : vine hardy, healthy, vigorous and productive ; free from rot 
and mildew; a very valuable early grape. 

Superior.—iL new black grape ; bunuh mediam, compact, handsome ; berry 
medium, very tender, sweet, rich, sprightly, vinous, without pulp; qaalltybest; 
ripe abcnt with Jewel ; vine a vtry strong grower, hardy, healthy and productive ; 
free from rot and mildew. Although this grape does not ripen quite as early as 
Superb, It is superior to It, more easily grown and a much stronger grower. 

MaiehUu. — A new black, remarkable grape ; bunch very large, compact, hand- 
some ; berry very lai^, pure, sweet, sprightly, vinous, with some slight pulp ; ripe 
about with Jewel ; hardy, healtby, vigorous and productive ; free from rot and 
mildew ; will hang on the vines long after ripe, and will handle and ship well. We 
know of no other grape so attractive and desirable tor market. It has a bright 
future, and must beoome^poputar when known. These last three grapes combined 
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poaaeee hU the qualttlea deelred. No single v&riety 'can ever have rJI of them, 
□amely : earliest In ripening, best in qu&Htj, largeet in bnncti and berry, easily 
grown, strong grower, very haQdaome and productive, best for market and wine. 

Moore's karls .—A large, early blaok grapo; buncii mediam, rather oompaot; 
berry larger than Concord and of about the same quality ; not as strong a grower, 
bnt as hardy and healthy; not very productive; more or less subject to rot; ten 
days later than Jewel in ripening. 

Early Vietor.—A medium-sized blacic grape of good quality, ripe about with 
Moore's Early ; bunch rather large, shonldered, hardy, healthy, vigorous and pro- 
■ dnotlve; somewhat subject to rot. 

Oiage.—JL large black grape, seedling of Co ncord, but larger In berry and about 
the same quality, and abont a week earlier ; banoh large, shouldered, hardy, healthy, 
Tigorout and productive ; rots some little. 

Standard. ~A black grape seedling of Delaware, as large in buncfa and berry 
«8 the Concord, but of much better quality; hardy, healthy, vigorous and prodnc- 
tire ; an excellent market and superior wine grape ; some little subject to rot. 

Worden.—A. black grape so nearly Identical In bunch, berry, growth, hardiness 
and productiveness with the Concord that they can scarcely be distinguished from 
«ach other, eKcepC the Worden may be a few days earlier, and Is more tender in 
the skin and will not handle and ship ae well; subject to rot. 

Iva. — A medfnm black grape with good-sized compact bunch thatcolors early, 
but quite late In ripening; of poor, sour, musky quality, fit only fbr wine. 

Concordia.— A. black grape much like Concord, but of a much better quality, 
about the same time in ripening; about the same in size of bunch and berry; hardy, 
healthy, vigorous and productive ; free trom rot and mildew. 

Concord. — A. Standard black grape, well known, but ao subject to rot that In 
aome places it can scarcely be grown, but where it can be, is a valaable grape, 
hardy, healthy, vigorous and productive. 

Eaton.— A large black grape ; a seedling of the Concord, of about the same 
quality, but larger In bunch and berry ; hardy, not very vigorous ; healthy and pro- 
ductive; a showy grape. 

Paragon.— Ti\i» is Without doubt the best large blaok grape of high pure quality 
we have; bunch large, compact, handsome; berry large, tender, sweet, rich, 
sprightly; vinous without pulp; a bag of delicious juice ; hardy, healthy, vigorous 
and productive ; ftee from rot and mildew ; ripe with Concord, but will bang on 
the vines until frost. The most valuable table, market and wine grape we have ; 
easily grown, aud will stand all kinds of weather. There is no grape that has as 
many points of excellence as this. 

Black Imperial.— A medium-sized black grape of the very highest quality; 
bunch large, shouldered, compact ; berry tender, rich, sprightly, vinous, of a pecu- 
liar fine flavor; hardy, healthy, vigorous audvery productive ; more or less subject 
to rot. If this could be fully controlled. It would be valuable. 

C^hiana — A small black grape of most excellent quality ; bunch large, double 
shouldered ; hardy, healthy, vigorous and very prodaotlve ; one of the most reliable 
grapes we have ; never falls to produce a full crop ; free from rot or mildew ; late 
In ripening, and will hang until frost ; produces wine of great body and high color, 
coDtaining about 10 per cent of alcohol, with fine aroma. 

^Bi^2{i.— Asmali black grape of the same type and character of Cynthlana; a 
a native of Southern Kansas ; rich, sweet, sprightly and vinous ; hardy, healthy, 
vigorous and productive; free from rot and mildew ; equal to Cyothiana for wine. 
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Cherokee. —A. bl&dk grape Of tb« CyntblaDa type, but much lareer, of the aame 
character ; hardy, healthy, vigorous and productWe ; tree from rot and mildew ; a 
good late market and nine grape; ralwd from the same seed as Ozark; moiejuicy 
and sprightly, and perhaps more valuable. 

Herman.— A. small purplish black grape of the festivalls type; bnaoh lODg, 
shouldered, ooropact; berry rich, sweet aud sprightly; very late in ripening; 
hardy, healthy, very vigorous and productive; ftee from rot and mildew ; one of 
the most reliable grapes we have ; never falls; makes a wine of heavy body and 
finest boquet. 

Oiark. — A black, remarkable grape of the feitlvalls type ; as large In hnnch as ' 
the Concord and almost as large a beny ; a prodigious grower ; will produce more 
than twice as much foliage, cane and tta\t as any other variety we ever saw ; re- 
mains vigorous and green until killed by hard frost, protecting the fruit which 
ripens late and hangs to the vines until cut, regardless of the weather; a rich, 
meaty grape of a peculiar pleasant flavor, nntlke any other grape ; hardy, healthy 
and productive : free from rot and mildew ; valuable for late market, much better 
than Cynthiaoa for wine. 

Perfection. — An early red grape of the best quality ; bunch long, shouldered, 
compact, handsome ; berry medium, bright, clear red. sweet, sprightly, vinous ; 
vine hardy, healthy, vigorous and very productive ; free from rot and mildew. 
This Is the earliest and best red grape we have, much like Delaware, bat much 
larger in bunch and berry. The most peifeoC and certain of any red grape we 
have. 

Moyer. — A small early red grape of good quality; bunch small, compact ; vine 
feeble groner; not as large In bunch or berry, neither aa good in quality, as the 
Delaware. 

Detaaare. — A rather small red grape which Is considered the standard of excel- 
lence; buucb medium, shouldered, compact, handsome ; berry rich, sweet, not 
very sprightly, but vinous of the highest quality; vine a slow grower ; very pro- 
ductive ; free from rot, but subject to mildew. 

Eureka.— A red grape ; seedling of the Delaware, equally as good in quality ; 
banch large, shouldered, compact ; berry medium, rich, sweet, sprightly, vinous ; 
pnre as an European grape ; vine hardy, healthy, a fair grower ; good foliage, and 
productive ; free from rot and mildew. This Is a more desirable and reliable grape 
than Delaware. 

Brighton. — & red grape of the b^st quality ; bunch large, shouldered, not very 
compact; berry ratherlarge, tender, eweet and vinous; soon deteriorates after 
ripe; does not always set fruit well; strong, healthy grower ; not altogether hardy ; 
somewhat subject to rot and mildew. , 

Ideal.— This fine, red grape Is one of Hr. Burr's seedlings of the Delaware. 
which Is as large In bunch as Concord, and larger In berry than the Catawba, and 
better In quality than the Delaware ; a good grower ; hardy and very productive ; 
with ns It rots and mildews some ; on Mr. Burr's place it does neither. This la no 
doubt the finest red grape we have, and wherever It can be grown succeesfally, a 
valuable variety. 

VUter Prolific- A red grape of good qnality; bunch medium, compact ; berry 
medium, sweet ; sprightly and vinous; hardy, healthy, vigorous and very pro- 
ductive; rots and mildews bat little. 

iV»r/oU.— Aredgrapeof the flavor of Catawba ; bunch not quite as large, more 
compact, berry of about the same size, but of higher and better quality ; hardy, 
healthy, vigorous and productive ; somewhat subject to rot. 
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Woodruffs Red.—A. very large red grape of a poof foxy flavor; bunch large, 
compact, Bhowry ; atrong, Iiealthy grower, very productive. Thla grape baa no 
value except to show, make jelly, and perhaps for canning. 

Marsala. — A large red poor foxy grape, very much like Woodruff, and of tbe 
same cbaracter, and good for the aame purposes. It Is very productive. 

Jeffaton.—h. large red hybrid grape of excellent quality, bunch large, shoul- 
dered, rather compact, handsome ; very large, meaty, sweet, Tiob, sprightly, of high 
quality; healthy and productive, but not hardy; requires winter protection; rots 
some, but valuable where it can bo grown. 

Primate. — A red grape; bunch large, compact, very handsomp ; berry medlnm, 
or above, firm, but tender, sweet, rich, sprightly, vinous, of the very best quality ; 
hardy, healthy, vigorous and productive ; free from rot and mildew ; a very promis- 
ing new late grape. 

Whitt Jewel —A very early white grape of rlparta type ; bunch medium, long, 
very compact, handsome; berry medium, very Juicy, sweet, spllgbtly, of good 
quality ; hardy, healthy, vigorous and very productive ; free from rot and mildew. 
The earliest white grape we have, reliable. , 

Oreen Mountain (Winc/ieU).-~A^ greenish white grape; bunch medium, compact; 
berry medlnm, sweet, of very good quality : hardy, healthy, vigorous and produc- 
tive ; a promising early grape ; said to be the same as Wlnchell. 

Leavenvrorih. — An early white grape ; a seedling of Concord ; bunch large, com* 
pact, handsome ; berry large, very firm, but not pulpy ; sweet, rich, sprightly, of 
the most agreeable flavor, with some of the native aroma, that suits the taste of 
nearly every person ; vine hardy, healthy, medlnm In growth, productive ; will 
hang a long time after ripe and ship well ; free from rot. 

Whiff ImperiaL—&n early white grape; bunch large, long, shouldered, com- 
pact, handsome ; berry medium, firm, tender, sweet, rich, sprightly, vinous, of the 
most exquisite, refined and Indescribable flavor ; vine hardy, healthy, vigorous and 
very productive; very nearly free from rot ; does not mildew. This standsatthe 
bead of the best in quality of all the grapes we have. 

Osceola. — A white grape; seedling of standard; bunch large; berry large, 
tender, sweet, rich, sprightly, of excellent qualty ; vine a very strong, handsome 
grower; very hardy, healthy and productive; Irfe from rot and mildew; a very 
desirable new early grape ; ripe before Concord. 

Moore't Dimond. — A white grape; bunch large, shouldered, compact, showy; 
berry large, tender, sweet, rich, sprightly, with considerable of the native aroma, 
of good quality ; soon deteriorates after ripe and becomes quite fosy ; tolerably 
hardy, healthy, vigorous and very productive ; rots and mildews some ; better than 
Niagara or Poekllngton. 

Says. — A white grape, 'seed ling of Concord; bunch large, rather compact; 
berry large, tender, sweet ; of better quality than Concord ; hardy, healthy, vigor- 
ous and productive ; rots some. 

VUtoria.—A white grape, very much of the same character and quality of the 
Hays, perhaps doe» not rot as much; about as hardy, healthy, vigorous and pro- 
ductive. 

Niagara.— A white grape ; bunch very large, compact, showy; berry very large, 
tender, sweet, not very rich, sprightly; vinous, of considerable of native aroma; a 
very strong, healthy grower ; noi quite hardy ; very productive; rots and mildews 
badly ; where this grape can be grown It is desirable. 

H— 9 
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Poekliitgton,—A white grftpe ; bunch large, ootnpsct, Bhowy ; berry Urge, sweet, 
sprightly, pnlpy and quite foxy; vtae hardy, healthy, Tlgoroiii and very prodac- 
tire ; rots and mildews badly. 

Elvira.— A white grape, of the riparia class ; bunch small, very compact ; ber- 
ries medinm, tender, not ricb, sprightly, apt to crack ; Tine very hardy, healthy, 
TlgoroDB and very productive; good only Tor wine. 

EeUpac—A. white grrape ; bunch large, double-shooldered, not very compact ; 
berries very large, tender, rich, sweet, sprightly, vinous, of the most exquisite 
quality; vine hardy, very TlgoreaB, healthy and productive; this is tbe best very 
large white grape of high quality we have. 

Afo^nat;.— This new white grape I« a seedling of Concord ; bunch large, shoul- 
dered, compact ; berry large, tender, sweet, sprightly, better than Concord ; hardy, 
vigorous and very productive ; free from rot and mildew ; will hang long after 
ripe; one of the most reliable and productive seedlings of the Concord. 

Farreli. — A. white grape described "as hardy and vigorous as the Cooourd and 
very productive; bunch very large, from nine to ten inches long; berries not quite 
as large as Catawba ; far ahead of Delaware IQ quality; the best lever tasted ;" 
It has proven a strong, healthy grower. 

0»ee.~A. white grape of the riparia class; bunch medium, rather short, thick, 
compact; berry very large, tender, very juicy, of a peculiar not agreeable flavor; 
good only for wine, which It makes of the very best quality. 

Minnehaha.— &. white hybrid grape; bunch very long, compact, shouldered ; 
berry medium ; very sweet, vinous, of the most delicious quality ; vine very vigor- 
ous and productive; not hardy; needs winter protection. 

WAiie Beauty.— A white grape ; bunch large, long, shouldered, very compact, 
handsome; berry medium, firm, but tender, sweet, spilghtly, rich, vinous and of 
purest and most refined quality ; vine hardy, healthy, vigorous and very product- 
ive; free from rot and mildew. This Is the moat perfect late white grape, ripen- 
ing with the Concord, but hanging on tbe vine long after ripe, and will handle and 
■hip anywhere. 

The following black, red and white grapes in the order named, we reject as 
nnworthyof cultivation, as they are superseded by much better kinds : 

Cottage, Champion, Janesvllle, Hartford, Herbemont, Black Taylor, Clinton, 
Rnlander, lioulslana, *Norton, Telegraph, Hary Ana. Ked Grapes— Ion a, Diana, 
Wyoming Red, Catawba, Dracut Amber, Perkins, Salem, Vergennes. The follow- 
ing White : Ann Arbor, Jessica, Lady. Lady Washington, Martha, Faith, Peter 
Wyllle, Duchess, Oreen'B Golden, Triumph, White Berman, Prentiss, Noah, Em- 
pire State, Mo. Keisling, Pearl. 

Some persons may no doubt think we have discarded some very good grapes . 
That we admit, but there is not one that is equal to or can take the place of any we 
bare described. They all have some important defect that can never be remedied 
without more labor and vexation than they are worth. Why should we grow a lot 
of fickle, uncertain and poor varieties when we have so many that are much better? 
Others may think that many that we have described are new and not known ; that 
Is also true, but that should not detract ft-om their merit. They would never be 
known If some person would not try, test and describe them. We have been grow- 
ing and Resting their value as fast and as faithfully as we could, and making the 
results known, so that when they are put upon the market the public may know 
what to expect. Some, no doubt. wUi prove unworthy, hut one thing we do know : 
that this lot of grapes Is the best and most valuable ever described, for we have 
been In the business nearly a half century, and have handled, grown, described and 
tested the quality of over 2,000 dlfTerent varieties of ft-ulls. 
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*NoTB,— The NortOD we reject upon the followlDg groaods : We have grown 
It over twenty je&rs by the aide of Cy DthtaDa, Kod oever could Bee any difference 
in growth, foliage and fruit, and never saw any person who could. Neither conld 
we see any difference In the wine, although others said they could, tt w&b better. 
Once we had a very cold winter that did not Injure the Cynthiana, but very mnch 
Injured or killed the Norton. We also think that we can select larger bunches, with 
larger berries, on the Cynthlana ; we saw others who said the same. From these 
facts we reject the Norton, ae the Cynthlana has proven superior to it, and they are 
too near alike to cultivate hoth and keep them distinct. 

J. Statmui, Leavenworth, Eas. 

DISCUSSION. 

L. A. Goodman — I knew of Prof. Mquboh's work in looking for 
the different Bpeciee of wild grapes ; bat I did not know that he had 
accomplished oae-tenth part of what he has done in that line. I think 
w© can find here a way in which we can grow such yarieties as we 
visb. I am glad tbai sach work has been done. 

A. J. Blake — I have been forcibly impresBed by thiB paper by Her- 
mann Yaeger. The point I wish to impress more particolarly is this : 
The man who says J can't grow grain or frait according to books and 
papers I think may be able to nse an item or two that will help him 
«long. What has this man Mnnson donet He has all the books and 
the papers and has originated and introdnced four varieties of grapes. 

F. Holsiuger — It Btrack me that Hermann Yaeger is not acquainted 
-with John Bnrr, who is now 91 years of age. He has a list of grapes, 
among which is the Jewel. Yon, Mr. President, know the valne of 
his grapes. I only speak of this to bring his name before you. 

President Evans — Mr. Bnrr seems to have been very fortanate in 
the prodnction of good varieties. Mr. Mqqsod Ib working for some- 
thing a little different ttom Mr. Bnrr. Mr. Mnneon seeks to produce 
grapes for a special purpose. Jewel and Ideal are two of the best for 
this latitude, with the Paragon for white. To know mnch of Mr. Yae- 
ger you must visit his place. To find out what Mr. Mnnson is doing, 
jou must see Hermann Yaeger. To find ont what Hermann Yaeger is 
^oing, you must see Mr. Mnnson. 

Mr. Goodman — Yon will find in the last report a very excellent 
paper from Mr. Burr. 

Mr. Mider — All these great reanlts of Mr. Burr have been pro- 
-dueed on a piece of ground less than the size of this room. 

Jacob Bommel — I have tried various varieties with various rcBults. 
Some varieties, like Ives, you can hardly make any better by growing 
eeedlinge. Seedlings of the Delaware varied more than those of any 
■other variety I have ever used. I have had splendid results with the 
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Delaware; every seedling was good. Some peaches will always pro- 
dace the Bame from the seed, such as the Heath Cling and some others. 
This is my experiehce. 

Mr. livaus — I asked Mr, Yaegera qaestion. Wby do yon get so 
many different seedlings ti'om the Concord and the Delaware I "Becanse 
there are so many kinds of blood in them, is all." 

L. A. Goodman — Mr. Mnnson's line is not to find good eeedlinf^s. 
bnt to breed them, so that he cansayjnat what blood is in bis seedlings^ 

Mr. Barnes — Of Mr. Mnnson's fonr seedlings only one will ripen 
well in S'ew York — the Brilliant. 

Mr. Bommel — I think the Concord is very poor in qnality. I don't 
know what anyone wants with Concord. 

Mr. Mnrray spoke favorably of the Coleraine. It is superior to 
any white grape with which he is acquainted. He thinks it is in the 
bands of tmstworthy men. 

FECIT AS FOOD. 

I bave been givea the topic of the comp&ratiTe value of the larger fruite. I 
regret my InabllUr to propcrl; handle tbii Important subject, but wltb your for- 
bearance, I will Btate, in a plain way, my views of the value of fmit as food, 
eepeclallj the larger fruits. 

The apple, pear and peach for food stand next to wheat, corn and oats. Meat 
has not nearly the value that these fruits have for food. If the people of thie 
country would dlBoard meat and use fruit Instead, It would soon be noticed in 
their Improved health and energy. While now poor health is the rule and perfect 
health the exception, then health would be universal and Blohnees the exception. 

This Is not all ; the use of fruit promotee temperance and causes drunkenness 
to disappear, and Improves society in many ways. One needs good health and 
strong nerves to resist temptation. 

Fruit, espeoially the apple, U very rich In nerve fbod. There Is an old say- 
ing to the effect that apples are gold in the morning, silver at noon ani! lead at nigbt . 
But my experience Is that vou can eat apples wltb good results at any time ; they 
are gold at all times. 

Dr. J. A. Kennicott, of Illinois, wrote as follows: "The free use of ripe fruits 
not only prevents disease, bnt their regulated enjoyment helps to remove that wblch 
already exists." 

All ripe fruits are also more or less nutritious. It has been clearly demon- 
strated that the apple is superior to the potato in tbe principles that go to increase 
the muscles and brain of man, and in fattening qualities it is nearly equal to any 
other food. Ripe grapes have cared epidemic dysentery. Families where fruits 
are most plentifully used are most free from disease of all kinds, especially from 
fevers and bowel complaiDtB. Most fruits aid digestion, some directly and some 
indirectly, and their free use lessens tbe desire for alcohol or other stimulants. 
Tbe Juicy ones act as diluents, and all as diuretics, the free acids neutralizing the 
earthy matters in the blood. I could multiply authorities, but it is sufficient to 
say that all agree as to the healthfulness of fruit. 

It is said that the Scotchman attributes bis health, endurance, honesty and 
other good qualities to his use of oat-meal, and all his failings to his use of barley- 
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beer. But If be would add to ble diet of oat-meal a plentiful supply of frnit, 
especially apples, he would not have an appetite fir beer. 

I wUb to say Tight here that drunkards aremade at the table, and they gradu- 
ate at aalooDS; that our food of meats and other highly seasoned and Htimulating 
articles creates a thirst that leads to strong drink. 

You may think tbls a strong statement, but I know what I am Baying. Let 
those who have the appetite for drink change their diet to grain, fruit and vegets- 
l>le and my word for it, they will have no more thirst for strong drinks. Not only 
tbat, but let me prescribe the diet and I will guarantee that not only the desire for 
drink will disappear, but the appetite for tobacco will give way also. 

Now, Id coDcluslon, let me say to tbe pareots who desire to bring up tbeir 
children Id the way they should go, tbat tbey should see tbat they are properly fed; 
for upon their food depend their health and strength, tbeir power and brain and 
muscle and their habits of t«mperance and virtue. Your and tbeir bappiness de- 
pends npOD It. You cannot violate the laws of nature, Qod's unchanging laws, and 
Dot suffer the penalty. The way of the transgressor is hard and foil of sorrow ; but 
the way of obedience is the way of life and full of joy and peace. 

Nature has supplied us abundantly with most delicious ftuit, and man's nature 
is adapted to its use. Then, my friend, do not forget the apple — 

lbs besatUnl r»d spple. 

Ths besntlfal yellow spple, 

The besntlfal striped spple, 

Tha delldons tud spple. 

And the rlob sweet apple. 

All wlU give 70Q Ufe and beattb .' 

J. H. MONSEBS, 

Beaman, Uo. 

NieST SESSION. 

Hnsto. 

FBUIT-GBOWING ALONG THE MISSOURI RIVEE. 
Secretary L. A. Gooduah : 

Sir — Since you have seen fit to assign me a task, rather than let me choose a 
theme, [ shall not stop to cavil, knowing tbat to be a good boy one must do as they 
Are bidden. So I shall, with your Indulgence, devote my remarks to the subject 
indicatedbytheabove caption, and in doing this can think of no better course than 
to give a synopsis of my own trials and triumphs to tbe vast field of hortloultnTe, for 
the reason that this will be more practical than anything else I could write on tbe 
subject. 

Fifteen years ago, or at Ibe age of 26, I bought eighty acres of high-laying 
land, about five miles on an air-Une west of St. Joseph on the Kansas side. This 
land is wbat Is known as the Loess formation, wlth'a dark loamy surface soil and a 
porous clay suhsoil, which can he easily spaded for fifty feet, or to bed-rock. 
Every foot of this land was covered with a dense growth ofbazel brush, interlaced 
with grape-vines, with a copious growth of jack-oak and shell-bark hickory, elm 
and crab-apple. It might be pertinent at this juncture to give a short description 
of myself by way of a standard for future horticulturists to measure by, and in 
doing this 1 can think of no better simile than tb&t of an high-pressure engine 
standing on the track with 135 pounds of ateam, and ready at any moment to pop 
the safety-valve. Being a descendant of a wiry and hardy stock and in perfect 
bealtb, there was no amount of pbyslcal toil that could weary me ; and thus, with 
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anentbiiBlagiu that was bubblingover, I boaght me anewaxaod grubbing-hoe and 
waded Into jaok-oak and atool-blckory tbat would make from tea tofifteea oords of 
wood to the aore, determined to make tb&t wilderness blo^Bom like a rote. 

The first hair acre I got cleared 1 had no plow to break It with and no money 
to Ibtiy one, besides being In debt for my land and an old plug team. 1 dug the 
whole thing up with the grub-hoe and set out an orchard of tbtrty-six apple trees. 
It being a small orchard and near the bouse, I gave it good attention, and to-day, 
for its size, it Is hard to beat anywhere. 

The next step was; to otillEe that precious ground between the trees, so £ 
traded a load of com raised on another farm for enough of Wilson's Albany to set 
out the spaces between the trees, glorious visions of strswherrles and cream danc- 
ing through my mind all the while, and who knew how many bright, much-needed 
dollars lay folded up beneath those modest leaves. But, alas, for the deiuaioa or 
hope, ere the sun's rays began to assume tbelr most vertioal slope my darling plants 
began here and there to wither and die. An investigation proved that in my iov» 
for the strawberry I was not alone, but had a numerous company in the form of the 
white grub, or which when I wish to speak respectfnlly of them, I say the larve or 
the Hay beetle. 

About tbls time I read where some crank said that salt was a good thing for 
grubs. I don't remember whether or not he said how to apply It, but [ knew tbat 
salt wa< a great'thlng, beoause my grandmother had often recoiAmended it in my 
youth as being a very potent factor in catching birds if plac«d at the proper place 
on their tails ; and where is the boy tbat would doubt his grandmother ; at any 
rate, If salt was all they needed, I could salt them; sol thought if a little was good 
a great deal was better. And I want to tell yon I put salt enough on that patch to 
preserve |it till dooms-day. I was bound to show those worms that they were 
dealing with a young man who was posted. Well, all I care to say further about 
it is that I didn't have any atrawbenies and cream the next spring, but I do believe 
Ifixed the worms, as I have never bad any since to trouble my strawberries. 

But I wouldn't be wormed out of the strawberry busioess. So the next spring 
I traded some more corn for some famous Crescents tbat aoother neighbor was just 
testing his first nice bed of. He was very pHrCIonlar about his precious plants, and 
warned me not to get on the bed but to take themfromaround the edges, which I did. 
Well, I got enough to set out an acre that I bad prepared on another part of the 
farm, where I thought It might not be so wormy. So, with a zeal unabated, X 
planted them in the most approved style, and what I didn't know then about straw- 
berries wasnt worth knowing. Judge HlUer couldn't have held a candle to me at 
that time. 

The next spring came, and on that eun-klssed slope was to be seen a growth of 
plants unequaled anywhere, matted and interlaeed till the ground was nowhere vis- 
ible. Daily I watnhed them. Oh 1 what a wealth of bloom, I remarked one day ; 
and I sald.surelyif one-third of those bloBsomB make a berry I will have 600 cases; 
at $3 per esse will be SI, BOO. Well, we will just turn our cabin Into a pig-peD, and 
we will build a nice two-etory cottage down on that iiitle knoll by the spring, with 
a fency tower on the corner, a veranda extending along the south side, double par- 
lors, with portiere between the dining and sitting-rooms, and foldingdoors leading 
to the library, and a bay window looking east from the library, and a hot and cold 
bath-room on first floor, and— and — 

But shucks 1 what was I talking about ? I didn't have three quarts of straw- ' 
berries on the whole acre. Well, what on earth could be wrong, anyway ? So I 
got the neighbor of whom I bought the plants to come over and examine tbem. 
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Here and there we found a bunch or spot that had «ome fine berriee, and be said 
that be had learned that the Crescent was a pUtlllate and needed a fertilizer; and 
he suggested that I plant some WilBong among tbem, and they would be all right 
another year. Well, 1 proposed that M the dear Crescent was bo faBtidious that it 
could not bear without a great array of flub-dubs In the way of fertilizing, we go 
at once and get a lot of Wilsons and chuck tbem in here and there and let the work 
go on, as there were lots of blooms that I thought might yet be fertilized into 
bearing ; hat he dissuaded me out of that idea, and 1 will cnt this story short by 
flaying that I worked and thinned and cultivated those pesky things two seasoofl, 
only to And out that when I got those plants around the edge of my neighbor's bed 
I bad taken np almost entirely wild plants that bad grown In the orchard and run 
over and into the Crescent bed, and I didn't know the difference between a wild 
and a tame strawberry. It is nseiess to tell you that I do now. 

I then bought another 60-acre farm lying east, on which was an oid field, in 
wblcb^I fonnd some fine wild berTtes growing. I then sent east to reliable firms 
and stioured a number of the best varieties ; fallow-plowed five acres of the old 
field, harrowed It well, furrowed It out five feel apart with the big plow, during 
the winter I hauled those furrows fail of well- decomposed manure. As soon as 
the ground would do to work in the spring, with a garden rake I drew about two 
inches of dirt over the manure and Bet out my plants eighteen inches apart. The 
flrst row on the south was Captain Jack ; then eame slit rows of Cresoent ; then a 
row of Wilson, and so on till completed. I took good care of them, kept them 
thinned properly, and I never before or since saw so many fine berries on one form, 
I employed forty pickers the next spring, and although the weather was favorable, 
I was unable to take care of more than half of them ; but with my present experi- 
ence I might have saved them all with the same number of hands. 

But while I might say a great deal more along the line of my experience, I 
must pass on with the statement that I have never fonnd a better commercial berry 
than Crescent, though I grow Edgar Queen, a new late berry, Jessie, Bnbach No. 6, 
Lady Rusk, which stand in the order named, and an acre of Michel's will come on 
trial in the spring, for which I can say that if it bears berries anything like it doea 
plants, it is surely a darling. 

I must DOW take op applesbyreferrlngyouback to the little orchard of thirty- 
six trees, which long since come into bearing. But of the six varieties ordered, 
only one was true to name, and of course It was Ben Davis. However. I don't think 
there were over thirty-six varieties, bnt it would have pnzzled you, Mr. Secretary, 
to have named them. The next orchard I bought were two hundred trees— Wine- 
sap, Ben Davis and Willow Twig. I bought them from a wild-cat nurseryman, and 
gave a note that by some mysterious means drifted into the hands of an "an inno- 
cent purchaser." and when the trees came, they were dead. I think only four 
started. But this purchase saved me a dentist bill, so I have never stopped to 
whine about It. Hy third orchard of four hundred trees struck me at that time of 
life when I found out that 1 had bitten off more than I could masticate, and do It 
well. And it is needless to say that this orchard, white it bears many and good 
apples, I am not proud of it as 1 expect to be of an orchard of five hundred Jooa- 
tbaoB set out the past spring. And now a few words as to varletieB, and 1 will pass 
on. My observation teaches me to believe that Ben Davis, white a good apple In 
many respects, it bsB too much fiber, its quality Is too poor, and altogether too 
coarse to stand the demands that will be made on the apple of the future. Being 
unavoidably detained In Chicago for several weeks this fall, 1 spent considerable 
time on South Water street. And In talking with the commission men, 1 was led to 
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couclnde Ibat Jofiatban la the comtnt stard apple. By e^rly September plckiogr 
and prompt cold Btorage, It can be made a Pebruarj apple. And I was repeatedly 
aesared tbat tbe oomtng February would find cold-stored Jonatbao gelling for S6 
per barrel. Bearing my Ibeory tbea^oo past experience and observation, Mr. Sec- 
retary, ir I were going to plant 1,000 trees for proitt, I would plant 500 Jonathan, 
30U York'imperlal, 300 Gano, 99 Wlneeapa and one Ben Davis. 

Now, we take np blackberries. After a few years* trial with LawtOD, Kitt&- 
tiany and others.'only to find them rnsf and wlnter-kll], we discarded them entirely, 
and about eight years ago we purchased the first 1,000 t^nyder's that ever came 
Into onr neighborhood . We had a high-laying four-acre piece of new, dark rich 
hazel-brush lind. Weplanted the 1,000 on one side; tbe ne^tt season propagated 
from Toot-cuttings enough to set tbe whole four-acres, and from that piece of loud 
we have realized more cash In the last six year* than from any venture we have ever 
made. But we think tbe day of profit in Snyders la over, because tbey are so 
nearly apontaoeous In their growth, requiring but little attention, that every one 
will Boon have an abundance , The lines of profit for the future hortlcnltnrtat will 
be along leaa beaten patha, where more knowledge and more palna will be called 
into requisition. 

Raspberries have been profltable. and we find that two or three rows run 
through betweenyoung apple-trees prove coagenial companions (only black caps, as 
tbe red varieties are death to apple trees), and pay well for the cultivation of an 
orchard until It begina to bear, when tbey should be removed and clover take their 
place. Souhegan, Oregg, Ohio, Hopklna, Sbafer'a Colossal, are now growing on our 
place, and atind In the order named. The Shafer Is a hybrid, and of tbe red we 
grow nothing but the delicious little Turner, and we grow that rather to cater to 
the wautsof oar numeronacustomera than aa a meana of revenue. Werecommeifd 
thorough clean culture of everything at all times, but among all tbe fruits, none 
feel Qeglect quicker than the Biack Cap raspberry. 

Grapes we never have planted but two acres of, and they were all Concorda, 
and for four years past they have rotted, till they are a decided nuisance. But one 
of my neighbors treated a vineyard thai had been behaving tbe same way to a good 
dose of Bordeaux mixture with wonderful reaulte. Qrapes have been a comparative 
profitleas crop for three years past, except to those who were fortuQate enough to 
have Hoore's Early, who did quite well. 

Peaches come In next for our conaideratlon , and our experience with them has 
been almost as varied as our strawberry experience , We bought 700 trees of a fa- 
mous eeedling variety, and planted them about twelve years ago ; cultivated them 
well for eight years, and two years ago we grubbed out the last one, never having 
received one single peach from (hem. 

Two years after setting the above orchard, I had a ten-acre field laying high 
and fkvorable, sol followed It and laid It off ao that It would hold just 1,000 trees. 
I htreda man to dig holes and baul'mannre Into them, and altogether had been at 
an expense of about S7o. I planted my pita about two Inches deep In the fali, and 
by spring I had my holes all ready. As soon as I discovered them bursting the pits 
I removed them carefully and planted them In the well-prepared boles, putting 
two in a place and sticking a stick between them ; being busy, I didn't go back for 
a week ; when I did, J discovered that tbe mice had come In from the woods and 
taken up every pit but four ; so I paid ^TG to learn that mice would eat peach-pita. 
But I have continued to plant a few along, and whenever we strike a seaaon, I 
have plenty of peaches. 
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FearabtveDever received much atteation; we pi no ted one orchard of 75 trees 
some ye&rB ago, then manured beavilj and plaated etrawberrles between, only to 
learn dearly that strawberries and pears, like lions and lambs, don't belong together. 
Blight has taken all bat six. However, our observation traces this plant on high 
thin soil ; cultivates well for one or two years, then sow in blue-grass and let them 
go, with an occasional trimming. 

And now, Mr. Secretary, while we have only touched on the staple ^ults, and 
while In our dull way we might say much more, we feel a kindly regard for your 
patience, which bids us desist. 

And, ir we have fallen short of yonr expectation, yon must not lose sight of 
the fact that the subject was too large for the man yon laid it npon. 
Yours trulf, 

J. T. MiDER. 

■WHAT SHALL THE IDEAL H0ETICDLTUEI8T DEINK 1 
Our Ideal bortlcultnilst does not drink Intozlcsting liquors, be it hard cider 
or any of the numerous drinks obtainable at saloons. 

Upon a few occasions, when I have had an opportunity to see the men who 
passed Into a saloon door on Ohio street. In about ten minutes a dozen or more, 
apparently farmers, obeyed the instructions on the door to ' 'push." 

Perhaps they went to sell potatoes or apples. Usually we go to the dry-goods 
store for dry-goods, grocery for tea, coffee, etc., so our inference In this case is 
simply a natural one when we assume that these men went to drink. 

I thought, oh, the pity of it! Men who have Indeed to earn their bread by the 
sweat of tbclr brow, who have to wage constant warfare against the thorns ani) 
thistles that spring up to destroy the good grain, spending their hard-earned money 
for that which does not profit the body and may ruin the immortal soul I 

I can only regret that every man here had not the opportunity of hearlLg Mr. 
Murphy, who was with us a short time since — not only of hearing, but of acting 
npon his advice and wise counsel to the extent of signing the pledge and putting 
-on the blue Tibbos badge. 

How clearly he pointed to the fact that alcohol in any form and in any quan- 
tity is injurious— that while you may be pleased to say that you can take a drink or 
two with a friend and not feel It, as it takes ten or a dozen to make you drunk, yet 
ftfter the second drink you are one-fifth drunk— the same kind, bat in leas degree 
only- 
Alcohol Is not found in nature, only In decaying aubstanoes, either carrion or 
-decayed vegetable matter, and la an enemy to the human organism from every 
point, there being no particle of nutriment, but only that which destroys nervous 
and musGular tissue. 

Athletes who are the most successful In competing for honors are men who 
are total abstainers. The rowing teams of Yale and Harvard, and many of the 
-celebrated base ball clubs, will aUow no man among their number who is not a total 
aba'tinence man. As you know, many Insurance companies will Insure only such 
men, while others give special rates to those who do not drink. These things maf>t 
have their weight with all who think : it means that men who use no intoxicating 
drinks are more fully In command of themselves — that men who do not drink are 
more likely to live than those who do. 

Our Creator made man upright, the only being to which he gave speech and 
reason — the only thing of which he said, "let us make him in our Image"— and this 
being created upright means more than to stand twlxt heaven and earthon two feet* 
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It means to be upright in dealing witb oar fellow men ; living the rale which waa 
called Golden, given us by the man of Nazereth, who said, "whatsoever ye would that 
men ihonld do to yoD, do ye even so to them;" and nothing bo much as the use of 
IntoztcaCing drtnke prevents this precept being carried Into action . 

Solomon, «ald"the love of money Is the root ot all evil," bat In these days It 
would seem that the love for Intoslcatlng drinks might share the curse. 

As I look at these men 1 would fain think this an nnnecessary topic for die* 
casslon ; but the subject was given me by wiser heads than mine, so I suppose- 
there is need for It. 

We try to dlBcover the causeTor this evil of intemperance, and see that It is- 
dne largely to ignorance, discontent and public opinloD. 

Ignorance which will permit any mother to flavor pnddlDge and mince pies- 
with brandy or whlslcy Is an ignorance which is criminal. 

"Lack flavor," you say ; then don't let us eat mince pies If they must Deed» 
have flavor of the saloon, for that very flavor is what we should have our children 
avoid as we would the small-pox or cholera. In after years. If tempted to try a. 
glaqs of llqnor (which, to the normal taste, would be repugnant), this appetite 
which. In childhood and youth, has been cultivated through the products of the 
home kitchen, bums Into a full-fledged desire, whose cravings are satlsfled only by 
the drinks that are handed over the counter. 

And the mother waits anxiously and with heart yearnings for the tray who 
has gone to town, knowing his weakness, and never dreaming that she helped to 
cause his downfall. 

In this day and age of the world there Is no excuse for !aok of knowledge in 
regard to the effect of Intoxlcsnts ; every Atther and mother should mstll it as 
some of the earliest lessons of childhood, and every teacher should feel It a solemn 
duty to Instruct the children as to the awful dangers of this "beverage of bell," 
which "bitelh like a serpent and stlngeth like an adder." Teach them that it may 
appear beautiful; that Its momentary eflects may be conviviality and good fellow- 
ship, but that in reality 'tis a mouscer, whose power can change the kind husband 
and father into a very demon ; whose sway can convert a dutiful, loving, raanly 
eon Into a disrespectful reeling sot. 

J cannot hot tvelleve ihat thece things, If taught our children, will have their 
efiect ; other instruction tells for life, why not this? 

If a boy la taught to loathe whisky, tobacco and evil companions, think you he 
will be loafing around saloons and on street corners, smoking cigarettes, as we seo 
them in our own town, even at seven or eight years of age ? 

We are largely what we are made during the first ten or twelve years of life ; 
we are likely to love and hate what we are taught to love and hate during this 
Impressionable time. 

No one realizes this more than the membersof the great Catholic church; their 
children are trained in the faith, and ore Catholics in childhood, and, as a rule, 
remain such for life. We Protestants are too apt to let tbem grow up outside the 
church, with the vain hope of drawing them In, one by one. In after years. 

Let us teach our children that the body is the visible expression Of the soul^ 
the necessary habitation of the spirit— as we Christians believe, the temple of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Teach your children the use of their bodies. Don't, [ beseech you, mothers, 
sendyour children to school or onto the streets to learn these things, where their 
Instructors wilt doubtless be children who are not only Ignorant, but, perhaps^ 
vicioui and demoralized. 
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Teacb yoor cblldren to obserye and think ; a large majority of people never use 
tbeir brain e— seem vitally opposed to tbloklng. Uovlng In rata, and doing tbe 
game tbings tbat otber people bare done, as & matter, of courae, without any rea- 
eonlDg. isn't living Id the true sense ; It's vegetat tag. 

If yOQT boy IB taught to observe and think, he's very apt to observe that the men 
who drink are the men wboee orchards and farms are neglected and mortgaged ; 
whose animals are Illy kept and badly treated ; whose wife, from necessity, wears 
'or many years the same threadbare shawl and faded bonnet as an accompaniment 
to her sad face and faded hopes, and whose cblldrea arcnobodUt. 

If he is taught to tbiok, he will look ahead to the end ; he will not drink simply 
becaase the men who helped at the harvesting have tbair jag of wbishy and seem 
to enjoy the indulgence, bat he will recall that Dr. Thompson has lost many of his 
best patients because he drank ; that his former friend and schoolmate has become 
a perfect tramp, unable to find employment, because he drank; that the neighbor 
across the field was thrown from his horse and nearly killed while returning from 
the Fourth of July celebration, because he drank. And, last, that Ood has said, " no 
drunkard shall enter the kingdom of heaven." 

The horticulturist who thinks of these things will not consider an invitation 
to drink necessary to sociability when he me«ts a friend in town ; nor will he ffeel 
obliged to " treat " the men who assist at the raising of Ijisbarn and at the thresh- 
ing. 

The contents of all tbese Jugs are purchased in town at great expense. We 
would think the ^mer who bought all his meat, potatoes, etc., at tbegiooery stores 
a poor manager, Indeed not fit to be a Airmer. No, he mast produce his own food, 
why not his drink? He has grapes, strawberries, raspberries and blackberries that 
can at slight expense be converted into drinks fit for;tbe gods — raspberry sbrab, 
which Is becoming very popular In both country and town, unfermented grape 
wine, which is most nutritious and refreshing, and other preparations that are 
warranted to Interfere In no degree with a man being healthy, wealthy and wise. 
(Can the same be said of the intoxicating drinks which ruin health, dissipate 
wealth and injure the mentsJ faoultles?) 

Drinks that can be banded to wife and children with the same freedom that 
you would give them a glass of water. ^Would you be willing to see your wife or 
that boy or girl, the pride of your life, walk Into the saloon and toss off the drinks 
that you swallow In front of the counter?) 

Treat your friend to raspberry shrub, and If for sake of Aald Lang Syne 
you desire to touch glasses and drink his health, do so again and again if you 
choose, and feel sure that no carriage will have to be called to get you home, and if 
you are a young man you will not be taken to a neighbor's house to sleep off the 
stupor, that your mother may not know you were drunk. 

[1 have copies of a few receipts, that while they would not be very Interesting 
here, would be of both interest and profit In a practical way to any who may not 
have them, and I hope you may each take a copy.] 

Again, dlaoonten tenters a man's life; he doesn't coin money fast enough, so he 
drinks and squanders what little he does make. He has family Infelicity, so drinks 
and thereby shuts out all possibility of ever again having peace and happiness ; his 
wife or child dies and he drinks to drown his sorrow, and by so doing places a 
greater barrier between the loved one and himself In the next world than death has 
placed In this. 

The boy or young man feels that he don't amount to anything, that nobody 
cares for liim ; he is discontented and drinks. Yes, many boys in the home of 
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father and mother aotaallf feel tbat nobody cares for tbem. Why Bhonld tbey not ? 
The father is ho biisy trjlng to reach the point when he will be worth two, five or 
twenty-five thousand dollars (according to his Iden of what amount will produce 
happiness) that he has no time to bestow upon the boy ; mother, too, is so absorbed 
with her duties and looking forward to the time when they will be " able to enjoy 
life" that she has no time for commendation and kind words, and, of course, not 
for oaresBPS. How much we lose by living in the future instead of the present. 

Tf we kaaw thp p&in and heArt-BchH waiting fornH dawo tha mad, 
ir onrllpB coald taste the normwood. If onr backs coald feeltbe load, 
Wonld we apend Ihe day In wlsblng for a time that ne'er may be? 
Wanid we wait with tncb Impatience tar oni eblpa to oome Trota sea? 

If we hope to sometime have 'a happy home, one we and our children shall 
«njoy, let us have'it now; we bave no tease upon to-morrow. 

Pardon this digression, but if we have sympathy and love and caresses for the 
little tote who have no heart-aches, excepting over a broken toy or mashed nose 
should we not much more for the bojs and girls of ten to sixteen who have genuine 
troubles and heart-aches; and If In oar homes we have no plae* for the entertain- 
ment and pleasure of our children — if our parlors and sitting-rooms are so nice 
that we are afraid to have them used— we need not be surprised when our boys are 
attracted by the bright and pleasant rooms of the saloon, which are not too good for 
their use. 

Again, public opinion Is much to blame, for the fact that the largest bill paid 
bj these United States is the whisky bill. 

We Lave beard much in these days about the dmnkaids and drinking men all 
being at heart good, kind, noble fellows. If a woman IB excused for expressing an 
opinion differing from tbe general one, let mo say tbat the man who uses bis money 
and good- hearted DOBS all in the saloon, going home to his neglected wife and children 
to bestow upon these, whom he has sworn to love and protect, nothing but curses 
and blows, is a villain. 

We lock up our murderers and shoot the horse. thieves, but if we would turn 
all these ont and lock op the drinking men, this world would be smiling with happi- 
ness and plenty, compared to what It now is. 

In tbe great Christian Endeavor conventions which met last year in St. Louis 
with eight thousand delegates, and this year in Minneapolis with twelve thousand, 
the people were amazed that so large a number could be gathered and bring pros- 
perity to every line of trade, excepting the saloons ; and may we not hope that of 
this convention of hortiouiturists whom we are so glad to welcome to our midst, 
not one will darken the doors .of a saloon, nor call for a drink of intoxicating 
liquor in any place. 

Let the people be Impressed with tbe fact that not only are our hortlcultarlsts 
and farmers men, but that they are gentlemen. 

We women blush with shame as we Chink of the men, the ones whom God 
has ordained the bead of the family, the ones who govern the Nation, the ones 
upon whom we rely In sickness and in health, In sorrow and in joy, the Lords of 
Creation! taking that into their stomachs which "steals away their brains" — doing 
that which ia us they would not countenance for one moment. In tbe name of 
those who love and trust you, In the name of womankind, don't I 

The greatest evil of our day Is conceded by all to be Intemperance ; 'tis tbe 
giant that like OollBth of old stalks back and forth defying the armies of the living 
God ; and the pebble which is able to pierce hia coat of mail is tbe stone of public 
opinion, hurled by the hand of men and women . 
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As long aa out yoong women receive the atteDtlons and marry drinking meo, 
juBt BO long will our boye of 16 to 32 think tt Btnart to be vUd and blase. When 
the time cemes that public opinion will say to the drinking man, as It saye to the 
aiahon«:Bt, or any other disrepatable ciaas, " you have closed the door between ne, 
and you are on the outside ;" then will the day dawn when low&'B gloriouE motto 
shall be not only a motto but a reality in every one of the elBterhoodoftheae glorious 
United States. 

God epeed the day when it shall be written In lettotc of Ilgbt on every public 
buildlDKi and the result shine forth from the face of every man, woman and child : 
"A Bcbool-house on every hill-top and no saloon in the valley." 

Hks. S. p. Bollbr, Sedalla. 



One gallon rresh berries ; pour upon them one gallon pnre cider vinegar ; let 
stand twenty-fOnr hours and press out into a vesiel, adding a second gallon of ber- 
ries : after twenty-four hours press and add a third gallon — treat as before. Now, 
after pressing the Jnloe, add one and one-fourth pounds white sugar to each pint of 
juice; place over a brisk fire and boil flfteen minates only, when it is ready for jags 
or bottles. It need not be sealed, as it will not spoil. For drinking, a few teaspoon- 
fuls In a glass, with water and ice to taste. 



Cook grapes as for Jelly, adding to the juice one pint of sugar for every pint 
of liquid ; bottle and seal till wanted. Use as above. 



Put berries in a stone jar, mash thoroughly and cover with pure cider vinegar. 
Stand in the sun all day and in cellar at night ; stir oooaslonally. In the morning 
strain and add a second quantity of mashed berries, standing In the sun as before. 
Strain next morning and add to each quart of juice one pint of water. To every 
three pints of water and Jnlce add five pounds white sugar; boll and skim; bottle 
while hot and seal. Three tablespoonfuls to a glass of water. 

8TB4WBBBRT AC1I>. 

Pour one quart good cider vinegar over three quarts of berries; let stand 
twenty-four hoars and strain; put the jnlceon a second three quarts of berries ; 
after twenty-four honrs strain again and add one full pint of sugar to every pint of 
jntce. Boil slowly ten minutes, skimmlDg off Imparities that rise. Bottle when 
cold. For a drink, add two or three spoonfuls to a glass of cold water. 

"POOR OLD MISSOURI." 
As an all-around horticultural State, I am proud to be able to say that the great 
State of Missouri in natural advantages stands far ahead of any state in the Union, 
and it rests with our own people to determloe whether or not they will reap the 
rich rewards that only await their Intelligent and industrious development, which 
means a concert of action, consultation, the adoption and thorongh application of 
ttie most practical methods of cultivation, harvesting and marketlngyour products, 
as well as securing favorable transportation facilities and rates that will enable you 
to place them upon the best markets at a price that will meet competition from 
other producing points and make sales at remunerative prices. 
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While some states majr be able to boast of their Immense ^leld of apples, others 
-of thetr great acreage of peaches, pears, plums, qulaces, grapes or berries, oar State 
produces all thuse different TarleCies of fralta to at great or greater perfection than 
any other, aod wltb proper development will produce each or all of them in quan- 
tity and quality that wilt astontsh the world, and bring those seeking fine goods to 
our doors, opening op a borne market for onr products, which Is always the beet 
&nd most remuneratiTe. 

The mountain districts of tbe southern and western portions of the State pro- 
duce apples of immense size, high color and excellent flsvor, and the northern 
counties yield largely of a frnlt which, while not quite equal in size to that pro- 
duced farther sonth, has no snperlor in color and keeping qualities ; and a failare 
to produce a fair crop in any part of the State would astonish the oldest inhabit- 
ant, who, when asked when such a thing had occurred, would reply, " joa must 
«sk some one older than myself." 

The natural home of the peach Is the Ozark range of mountains, where ft fail- 
ure seldom occurs, and the fruit Is uosurpaesed for size and quality ; while the 
gravely soil foand In almost all the mountainous regions produces an article of 
pear that will compete with California or any other state In an exhibition, and sel- 
dom fallH to get tbe premiums, besides being less subject to blight than In aay 
section of the oonntry that has come under my observation. 

The plum, quince, cherry, blackberry, raspberry, cnrrant, gooseberry and 
other varieties of fruit yield bountifullyofflrst-class goods in almost every county, 
while immense fields of strawberries are to be seen In various sections, not only in 
St. Loals county, whose berries are known and sought after trom all consuming 
points wltbtn reach, but In the soatheastern, southern and western portions of the 
State, horn each of which localities many car-loada are annually sent to a very 
profitable market. 

While we cannot boost of the vast number of acres of grapes produced in the 
regions adjoining the great northern lakes, several sectioas of our State furnish a 
bountifnl yield of magnificent hanohes and large-sized berries, of the most palata- 
ble flavor, which always And ready sale at the highest market price. 

Then, "Obi dat watermelon 1" of which there are annually shipped from 
two counties In the southeastern part of the State from two to three thonsand care 
of an article whose repatatioa is equal to that of the famous Georgia product, and 
for which there Is a demand that'brlngs buyers to the shipping stations who 
eagerly take all the good stock offered , at a price that pays the producer three or 
four times the amount per acre realized from any other field crop he can produce . 

With all these advantages, It Is not to be wondered at that those who grasped 
the idea In Its Infancy, and carried It out Intelligently, are now able to build com- 
fortable homes, ride In carriages, surround themselves with luxuries that are beyond 
the reach of those who eoufine themselves to the ordinary products of the soil, and 
Instead of having their lands encumbered with mortgages, almost always have a few 
dollars to lend to their less fortunate neighbors. 

Although nature has provided us with all of these advantages, these results are 
not produced without the use of brain and muscle, and be who would achieve suc- 
cess must do so by the sweat of the brow, and strict attention to business. 

He must first learn by esperloient or consultation with those who have been 
successful In his tine.— What varieties to plant, how to cultivate to produce the 
best results— and then do U with all his might, leaving nothing undone that wtli 
advance his interests, and not expect nature to do for him what he has neglected 
to do for himself. 
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He must not only introdace Intelligence and InduBtrj Into liie buBlneBB, but he 
t&nst practice strict integrity tn bis dealings, so that when a package of his goods 
appears apon the market, people maj ktune that his brand corers honestlj packed 
goods and full sized packages, for whloU tUey ace always willing to pay the highest 
price. 

There is a brilliant future ahead for "poor old Missouri," and many of you who 
*re present to-day will live to see her the key-stone of the horticultural arch . 

E. T. HOLLISTBR, St. Lools. 



PEB-HISTOEIO: OE, SOMB THINGS FOUND IN THE GROUND. 
From the above heading, one could scarcely guess what the following article 
"Would be, for it contains an ambiguity giving a wide scope for choice of s great 
'variety of subjects or lines of thought, so that we might strictly adhere to onr 
text and write a score of papers with little or no relation between them. For 
example, we might take the composition of the soil or ground and submit It to 
a critical analysis, and write out what we found in the ground. Of, regarding the 
ground as in Its simple, oomponent parts, free from the mixture of any foreign ele- 
ments such as decomposed vegetable and animal matter, we might then come 
forward with our paper descriptive of sucb matters found mingling with the virgin 
mineral ground. Further, our paper might legitimately, and In such a meeting as 
this, appropriately, dwell upon the roots and fibers of trees found in the ground, 
«llnglng to the eartU, hiding In the soil as the medium to sustain vegetable life, 
while the trees and vines themselves gather from the air the Invisible and non- 
apparent Ingredients, and In Che proper proportions assimilate and materialize into 
the Insctons pear, delicious peach and palatable apple, with all their rich flavors 
and varied and brilliant colors; and thus we might meander through all the numer- 
ous varieties throughout all the vast domains of horticulture. Or we might grasp 
the hoe and dig from the ground the tubers of tbe vegetable kingdom, and again 
write extensively of what we found in the ground. Again, we might take a subject 
of equal Importance to all who are snfflciently interested to honor thlsmeeting with 
their presence, and write of what we found is the ground In the way of in.pover- 
lahlng or fertilizing crops-^the rye, with Us wiry leaf, stock and underground, soll- 
exhauBting fibers, or the Canadian pea, with its extensive, mellowing, fatty, bulb- 
ous roots and broad leaf, gathering from the air fertilizing elements and depositing 
in the ground for Its snooesior & hundred-fold more than the ground gives to it. 

But does onr mind run along the line of the antiquarian, the arohseologist , 
or are we searching out or writing up the history of the pre-hlstorlc races ? then 
our paper will bring forth from the ground things new and old, and we shall grow 
finent over the decaying remains of the perished races, from the mounds, pyramids 
and the unassuming common ground we shall In ecstacy gather the buried records, 
inscriptions, utensils, implements, etc. 

Then let this paper digress b'om the exclusively horticultural line of thought 
of this gathering.and pursue this line of Investigation of tbe numerous good things 
found In the ground. 

We, in onr short and limited Investigations among the relics of the pre- 
hlstoic and vanished races, have discovered sufltcient evidence to demonstrate some 
very important facts placing these andent races in a more favorable light as to 
their intelligence and morality. When all these facts and evidences are brought to 
(he public, It will afford the reading world Increased pleasure In looking back to a 
ripe, healthful and progressive moral and mental culture, adapted to the well-being 
of tbese varied nations. Instead of as heretofore looking backward into beathen 
degredatlon, infantile Intellect and disgusting barbarity. , ~ , 
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We bftve found In tbe grround snfflcientflau and evidence to force ub to Infer 
ftod make us feel safe Id tbe inference that Id the distant past, with many thousand 
years; intervening, our predeceBeors on this free America, which we now call oars, 
gathered In Jnst such meetings as this to dlsouse just such subjeots as those under 
consideration to-day. And we certainly wrongly read those records found In the 
ground and duplicat«d by the lingering traditions of our Immediate predecessors, 
if these lost races had not arrived at a blger state of civilization and progress along 
many of the lines of infention than we have yet attained. Their records of his- 
tory carry as back to tbe remotest time, long ante-dating all other leoords of pro- 
fane bistory, and give a chronology more In barmouy with the findings of modera 
science than the hitherto supposed chronology of the Sacred writings. 

From some things found in tbe ground we are again forced to the Inference 
that their astronomical attalnmentB were Infinitely superior to all the combined 
knowledge on the subject of all tbe nations of tbe world to-day. Tbe necessity for 
brertty in this paper prohibits examples or proof, but we venture to instance one 
point. We are Indebted to the retrograded and depleted dlst^t descendanta of 
these grand ancients for tbe correct length of tbe year. The Anglo-Saxon race 
and the European nations were ordering tbe times and seasons of tbe year by the 
Jullancalendar, but the Aztecs taught us our errorof ten days' time In tbe reckon- 
ing and gave the supposed more enllgtened races the correct length of tbe year. 

But we must leave these broader subjects and come down to the more minute 
and particular. When but a boy, plowing on my father's farm in tbe Ottawa Valley, 
Dominion of Canada, i turned up from the ground multitudes of the bones of these 
vanished races— bones of tbe giants, for there were giants In tbe land in those 
ancient days— hones of tbe Pukwegees or E^gmlee, and bones of the so-called Hound- 
builders, together with their racial emblems and aeversl distinctive implements 
and weapons, among wbich were copper tools welded and tempered as steel ; this 
was an art of the ancients not attained to by us. On Chimney islands In tbe St. 
Lawrence river, are tbe ebimneys made of stone cemented together by a process 
and composition, and with materials now unknown to tbe world. The paints by 
which their records and history were written on the Laurentian rooks on Lake 
Superior, and In fact all over this America, the material imperishable, Is now beyond 
tbe kin of our boasted superlorlEy. Tbese plctograghs and tracings of petroglypbs 
are still plain and brilliant having deded the destructive elements and tbe crumb- 
ling band of time In their unceasing etTorts through ages and epochs to obliterate 
them. Uany of these must have lain in tbe ground for many thousands years. 
Take for example, my tablet found in the ground near Thayer, this State. There 
are clear evidences that It must have lain there since tbe year 397 A. D . Take the 
painted Jars of pottery found in the mounds near Marked Tree, Ark. , thousands 
of years must have passed since tbey were placed there, for the human bones of Tar 
more recent burial show greater signs of deecay than bones of persohs known to 
have been burled In England before tbe beginning of the Christian era, and h11 
readily conceed tbe fact that the land and other circumstances here are more con- 
ducive to their preservation than tbe conditions lu England. 

Then here is tbls burial ground where the decayed dust of hundreds of mil- 
llODs mingles wltb its mother earth, we read of Intelligence, virtue and antiquity 
not dreamed of by tbe multitude, and even not hinted at by many otherwise wise 
antiquarians. There la there one pre-hlstorlc cemetery, containing about ten acres 
and on an average over six feet deep, one solid mass of decayed human remains 
aQd pottery, for with each body a piece of pottery was burled. Here also in a cov- 
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ered ]»r was found this pre-bUtortc corn tn a grave fifteen feet under ground. It 
Ih DDlike any oorn nov known. One year I raised a atalk fiteen feet tall, ten feet 
five inches from tip to tip of the leaves, aad It bad eleTen shoots for ears ; a storm 
blew it down and they all did not ripen. 

The tablet I found In the gronnd in the Indian Territory conSrms the whole 
theory and verifies the truthfulness of the traditions. If not their Inspiration. Here 
we have the more important figure. Will you have the tradition referring to It f 

The Nampa image found in Idaho reveals secrets from the antiquated past* 
Relative to this the oonoluding remarks In the "Soientlfio American" of September, 
1889, are : 

Id boring Kwell 330 feet desp beneath tbeinrTMe. tMdeaCh tha following la;eTBWere: FInt, 
enfeftof eoti, I2Io1B feet or lava rock, lOOfeetof qnlckeand, S locheeof clay, 40 feet of quicksand, 
6 feet of clay. 80 feet of qnlckaand, 12 to IS feet of clay, tbeo clay-liallB mixed with sand, then 
ooane Band, la which the Image oaraenp, then vegetable toll , then the original aaod- atone. 

Mr, 8. T. EmmondB, of the IT. S. (ieologlcal Snrrey, eipreHee hla opinion of the eilTeme 
aatlqnlly of the Image and bearing eigne of Bae arUblle skill, being, according to the testimony at 
Prof Fatnam, of Cambridge, and Prof. EfHyaes, of Boiton, oarved tram a Lgbt pnmlce-etone 
and a coating of red material enveloping It. thos ehovrlng the eUU of those ancient races ; while his 
dedalons are in a line irltb tbose dlscOTeries made by FroF. Wbltney, In California. 

Fiot. a. V, Wright, of Oberlln,Ohlo. conoladesaa follows: The diaoovery of ao good aspeci- 
men of art as this Nampa image is adda weight to tbe evidence wbldi Ut. Whitney baa presented, 
and supports his theory snd that of Prof. PaCnam that (he hmnan race waa mnob farther developed 
on (be Pacific slope In the earliest times than It was on tbe Atlantic coast or In Earope: and the dls- 
oavery will bear with strong weight against those wbo assnme an nnvarylng and gradoal evolatloa 
of tbe human species. II points rather to (be degeneration of cer(aln races. Orthodox theologians 
wonld be inclined to regard tiie image as a relic of antedllnvlan art. 

In Oblapo county, Southern California, a great rock rises ISO feet above the 
plain Carlssa; on its eastern side there Is an opening 2o feet broad which leads Into 
an inner temple, or court, with level fioor 225 feet by 135 feet. The celling is from 
60 to 100 feet high. On the walls are paintings In red. white and black, donbtlesB 
having an important meaning. The colors are apparently as bright as when laid 
on. In the hundred years since Us discovery there has been no change in Its 
appearance. 

A report comes from New Mexico that near Albaquerque, the discovery ha" 
been made of an ancient smelting furnace filled with ore. Not far off a bar of 
smelted silver was found. Tbe furnace was five feet high and three feet fquare, 
ana was so built that heat could be evenly distributed to every part by a system of 
pipes. 

In Colorado, near Red Cliff, pre-hlstorlc relics were discovered by miners In a 
cave that had been the place of sepulture of a primitive American race, and bad 
been closed for ages. The petrified bonea of beasts and human beings were found 
400 feet beneath the surface. Among tbe relics was a knife of hardened copper, 13 
Inches long, with an oval handle. In the Iron mountain, Michigan, not long since, 
the miners came across a pre-hlstorlc mine 300 feet underground, aud this mine 
had been worked by tools of hardened copper. 

In tbe mining region of Lake Superior, In an excavation of thirty feet, eigh- 
teen feet below the surface was discovered a mass of native copper ten feet long, 
three feet wide and two feet thick, weighing over sis tons. This bad been raised 
and moved some distance, and lay on a cob-work of oak logs which had been cut 
with sharp axes. The ancient tools removed from this lode exceeded ten cart-loads. 
Here these ancients mined copper from veins which, were they consecutive, would 
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re&ch over 300 mlleB, and which were of varjlng thickness. Not onlj at Ceweenaw 
Point and other places on the maialand, but on Isle Royale, there are extensive pre- 
historic mines. The whole, as far as dUcovered, exceeds all the works of modem 
operations : that Is, we have not yet approached to the skill and gigantic scale of 
their mining. A peeullaritf of this copper dlstlngQlshes it from copper of all other 
mines in the now known mining regions. Yet copper implemente with this dUtin- 
gulshlcg exhibit have been discovered abundantly in the Ottawa valley, Dominion 
of Canada, In Wleconeio, Minnesota, lUlnois, Ohio, New York, Uezioo, Pern, Ire- 
land, Switzerland, and, in fact, nearly all over the known world ; and we have no 
doabt, could fragments of bronze { brass) from among the cargoes shipped from 
America by HirAm to aid in the ballding of the temple or Solomon be discovered, 
it would bear the distinguishing mark and verltf the assumption we make that 
South America was the land of Ophir. 

That copper musical initroment found in Illinola last year goes far to link this 
land with Tobat Cain and Jnbal, while the traditions and tablets unmistakably 
locate this as the home of their sister, Naamab. 

But not only did these ancients mine copper, silver and gold, and fully master 
the more difficult arts of reducing them from their ores to the pure metals, and the 
more difficult matter of mining tin, rednoing it, and in the proper proportions form- 
ing an amalgamation resulting in the production of bronze, but we find in the 
ground evidences that they understood the less difficult matter of mining, smelting 
and utilizing the more useful Iron. One of the oldest traditions of the Ojibwa 
tribe of Indians unmistakably refers to the use of on iron pot owned by a Magi of 
the more ancient race, their predecessors, located in Colorado at the time of tlie 
origin of their own race. 

Id Kansas, live miles from Cherrjvale, a Sir. Smith found a foot of a child 
with a shoe on, all were petrified. It was dug from under four feet of aandstone. 
The nails in the heel of the shoe were plainly apparent. 

Tools of hematite have been found In many iif the mines. Some of their 
telescopes are made of the same material. In the pre-hlstorlc cabinet of the Wis- 
consin Historical society there is an Implement of unalloyed copper with a rivet of 
Iron. In a tomb in Shelby county, Ohio, built of finely finished rotdc, everything 
of a perishable nature was dissolved to dust except a piece of silver and a eteel 
chain, the latter without a particle of rust. A man In Salem, Ohio, in preparing a 
piece of rock for a mill-stone, after removing three Inches of Its solid surface came 
to holes which had been made In It by art. He there found two Iron wedges, one 
of which had thin strips of Iron on each side of It. Where I live hematite ntensili 
have beeu found. 

But time forbids ns to enumerate further examples on this line. Concession ia 
now freely made that ancleut Chaldea was the parent laud of astronomy tn the 
so-called Old World. This conclusion is arrived at Iioai the perusal of a book com- 
piled 2,000 years B. C. The Babylonians catalogued the stars, distinguished and 
named the constellations, invented the sun-dial to mark the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, the water-clock to measure time, and they speak in this work of 
the spots on the sun and the rising of Venus. The conclusion is that they must 
have known the use of the telescope. 

But If the combined discoveries In this land prove this to be the older world, 
then America must be regarded as the fatherland, not only of astronomy, but of 
letters and civilization. 

The reports of the explorers from the state of Chiapas, Uezioo, savor strongly 
of a ripe civilization in this laud of an unpiepared-for antiquity. 
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The discovery has been made of a broad paved road from Tonala down into 
fJnatemaU, and thence In a carve up again Into Mexico, terminating at Palenque ; 
again from Palenque It oroeeeB Yucatan to thei leland of Coeamel, and la continued 
on the Island. Along parta of this road the ruins are of great magnitude. Houaea 
Ibur and five Btorles high are ahundant, and covered In the depths of the forest. 
Maoj of these houses are pyramidal In form, and so covered with vegetable mould 
that large treea are growing from the roofa. [n aome of these buildings, use Is 
made of tremendous stone beams, approximating to one hundred tons In weight, 
and the archlt«oture Indicates a high degree of acleDoe. The transportation of the 
«t«neB for these struoturea of such gigantic proportions from fortf-flve mllea dis- 
tant, over moontalns, across ravines and rivers, and the placing of tbem in position, 
-would baEQe the skill of our boasted to-dar. Competent engineers have estimated 
that the building of these roads would reqalre more engineering skill, more labor 
«Dd means than It took to build the two Pacific railroads. 

Pending from the ceilings are their massive and artlatle lampH of bronze, and 
the interior and exterior decorations consist of panelings, elaborately carved 
figares, nearly life size, of the distinctive races ; while many sculptured figures — 
4loubtles8 representations of their sainted dead — show taste and culture, and the 
undeolphered hleroglyphleal records remain yet among the things of the inoompre- 
beneible distant past. All proclaim a hoary antiquity, a densely populous nation 
«f a high state of culture and refinement, and skilled in the arts and scienoes. 

Thousands of miles <^ just such roads as those of Uexlco were found in Peru. 
Humboldt pronounced these Peruvian roads "among the most useful and stupen- 
•dona works ever executed by man." Donnelley says, "they built aqueducts for 
purposes of irrigation, some of them five hundred miles long." 

The pyramid of Choluia, Uexloo, is the largest known In the world, and shows 
' signs of as great aotlqaity as any other. The measurement given by Humboldt is 
that It covers forty-five acres. The largest in Egypt (Cheops) covers a little over 
twelve acres, and the structure at Teotibuacan covers eleven acres, and the points 
•of similarity are such as to lead to the conclusion that one is the Imitation of the 
other. The tower of Babel covered forty-two acres, and was built of the same 
material as the large pyramid in Mexico. 

BerodotuB tells us that the Pyramids were Introduced into Egypt by the 
HyksoB. Proclus says they were derived from Cbaldea. Kow, had we time we 
think we conld prove that both the Chaldeans and the Hyksos came from America, 
but we must pasB by oor own pyramids in California, Mississippi valley. Central 
America and South America, even the places where over two hundred can be seen 
St one glance. The estimate of the time of the building of the moat ancient in 
Egypt Is placed 5,000 years ago; the remains, mammies, etc., in those in this land 
show signs of much greater antiquity than those in Egypt. Similarity in Imth 
bemiapheres Is very striking In all the ancient customs. The description of Hero- 
dotus of the burial of a Scytbtan king duplicates the American mound. Homer 
describes the erection of a mound over Achilles, also one over Hector. Alexander 
the Great burled Hephfestlon in like manner at a cost of over a million dollars. 
Semiramis burled her husband in the same way. 

The gravo-clsta, made of stone in the American mounds, are duplicated In the 
etone chests for the dead in the British mounds and those in Switzerland. The 
wooden cofflnsof Yorkshire are duplicates of those In the Mississippi valley. The 
vases in the graves In Arkansas and elsewhere are duplicated by those of Cbaldea 
and Egypt. We trace the same parallel in the cement, bricks, ornaments, metals, 
aculpiures, paintings, engravings, agriculture, public works, navigation, manuftus- 
tures, weapons, religion, government, social customs and language. 
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In this oonntry tbefle &re uDlrerBBllr distrlbated, while on the other hemis- 
phere some of these particular tratts appear only Id each partloolar locality ; hence- 
the leaBoaable conolnalon that thii lathe parent land. 

Now for one more example of antiquity. Prof. AgaBsls telU as that geology 
finds ItB oldest landmarkB here. Sir Charles Lyell ooaclndes that the Mlsslsslppf 
river has been running la Its bed for more than 100,000 years. ThlB assumption la 
anived at from the fact that for abont 300 miles of the delta there are tea dlatlnct 
forest growths of large trees, one over the other, with interspaces of sand between ^ 
theae mnst have succeeded each other. An estimation was made fbr the growth of 
two of these consecutive growths, amoontlng to 11,400 years. In the excavation at 
the gas-worfas, sixteen teet below the surface, burnt wood was discovered, aud also- 
the skeleton of a man ; the oraninm lay beneath the roots of a oypress belaaglag to- 
the fourth forest level below the surface. This would give ns 22,800 years beyond 
the befcinaine of our own era. Here, then. Is hoary antiquity compared with the 
Egyptian record. From the "Sctentlflo American" we gather that "On the Isle- 
of Petit Anse, Sonthweetern Louisiana, 12ri miles west Trom New Orleans, on top 
of the bed of crystal salt, are found the remains of the mastodon, mammoth sloth, 
horse, tusks and bones. Intermixed with ancient human relics such aB arrow heads, 
spear points, tomahawk heads, paint pots, mortar and pestle, and pottery of all 
kinds. The earth covering the salt ranges from ten to twenty-three feet In depths 
one hill rising to 183 feet. Over the salt oome pink and yellow clay-beds, over ttaii 
a pink sandstone quite decomposed, then a layer of coal thirteen to seventeen feet 
thick, then the surface clay. The showing Is that the ealt formation Is the first and 
older formation, and that the animal and human remains are older than the clay,, 
stone and coal. 

From all the combined testimony of aH the discoveries hitherto made on alt 
the continents, among all the races of earth and tn all the lines of Investigation, the- 
almost nntversai verdict is that this Is the Old World. Geologically, phi lol ogle ally, 
arch eeo logically and ethnologic ally this Is the Old World, and the most hoary locks- 
of antiquity venerate oui continent in every respect as the most ancient of all thfr 
world. 

Now, from the Identity of the civilizations, the varied structures and con- 
structions and all the possible lines of evidence. In alt the universal flelda of investi- 
gation, so strong and manifest are the evidences of similarity traceable, that tb» 
natural conclusion is that all had one common origin. 

Now turn the vast streams of emigration from this, the Old World, the verita- 
ble land of Nod, to Europe, Asia and Africa, the newer world, and we boIva ninety- 
nine ont of every hundred of all the vexed problems now and otherwise inexplicabl© 
by all the varied Investigators. We can account for all the uoacoouutable la history 
and discovery. 

The reasonablenesE and practicability of targe colonies passing from this older 
world to people the so-called Old World must be easily manifest If we are logically 
consistent with the facts existing, and honestly view and weigh the statements of 
the tradltiODS. 

Out meaning will be made clearer by examples: If Hiram, king of Pbenloia — 
one of the younger colonics of thtp land— In the reign of Solomon, was capable of 
ooDstructiog sea vessels of sufflolent capacity to traverse the great Faoifio and 
Atlantic ( for they sailed both by way of the Uediterranean sea, passing the pill&rB- 
of Heroules, and the Persian gulf) in voyages of tliree years' duration, then the 
parent nation was likely to possess equal if not superior equipping and sea-faring 
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Kead the authenticated deacrlptlonB of the templea of Mexico and Peru, in 
■their aiohlteotuTal BpleDdore, gorgeous magnitudcB, onparalleled golden wealth 
«nd transcendent beaatj. Regard their aaperlor skill In the working of metals, the 
engineering and mechanical skill necesearf in the construction of the roads and 
other numeious works of magnitude, and all the more dlfflcolt work discovered, 
~tben, if you dare, risk your reputation and assert that they did not posMBs the 
lesser skill and capacity to erect vessels and traverse the oceans. Logical oonslst- 
' en cy demands tills concession. 

These admissions being made, we are then on the high road to gather the 
accumulated evidenceB to demonstrate important facta essential to truth along 
many important lines. Then we shall forever exode the most untenable and imbe- 
•eillous of ail theories: that is, that there ever existed a "stone age," representing 
the Infantile and barbarous stage of the human lamlly, and from which the race 
gradually evolved to our present moat superior oivillzation. All the evldeoces 
-converge to prove evolution la this respect reversed, loudly declaring retrogression 
the former tendency. 

Thus from the supposed longevity of the ante-dlluvlaas, we mark the retro- 
grade tendency in man's pbystoai tenacity and powers, and from numerous evl- 
<leuces of Intellectual superiority long antedating the deluge, and ^m the presence 
of these stone Implements representing the fabulous "stone age " profasely strewn 
«ver the surface ; white deep under the ground, beneath sandstone, coal and lava 
rock, are marks of ripe civilization and cities of the skilled architect, evincing 
mental and moral culture worthy of the envy of our day. 

Hencp, we authoritatively conclude that the Biblical account of the perfection 
ot the whole man Adam at, creation Is the correct account. Adam, the beginning 
-of the human race, was a perfect human being, physically,- intellectually and 
morally. This and some succeeding ages we term the golden age. The evolution 
retrogresslvely along all the line of man's being followed. The violation of moral, 
physical and intellectual laws oatuar ally generated sin, ignorance and disease; 
hence specific and hereditary diseases and accompanying moral and Intellectual evils 
■entail wreck and rain to the race, curtailing life, debauching humanity, until the 
fulness of time came with its purer and redeeming light of Christianity, evolution 
was reversed, and the tendency has since been upward. 

If we must have a " stone age," place it just there — there It can only belong ; 
then was its most appropriate day. The geological period of that time lu Switzer- 
land tinds the stone Implements of the stone age mixed in the same geological strata 
-with the coins of the Ciejars. The moral strata of that period reveal the almost 
universal barbarity of the race. 

Now, ander the elevating power of the moral, mental and physical code of 
-Christianity, obeying these natural laws there enjoined, the world Is t>eing redeemed 
and restored by the New Dispensation to the blessings lost in Adam. 

Thus, when we progress in purifying our political, social, physical and moral 
iDStitutloos, the golden age will againberestored, and there shall be no more sins of 
the fathers to be visited upon the children, and the prediction shall be fulfilled that 
*' a child shall die at a hundred years old." Then, and not till then, will be ttie 
golden age in which we egotistically imagine we are now livlDg. 

These are some of the things found In the ground, and some of the InfereDces 
And deductions drawn ftom them. £. S, Cckbt, Christy, Mo. 
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Inaamnch u onr own ige hae been noted, above all otbers mentioned tn bts- 
toTj, for rapid Indnstrlal ohaogeB, we find ouraelveH confronted by problems go new 
tbat the guide of eetabllebed rules or time- honored precedent affords but little 
assistance In tbelr solution. But tbey are before ns and must be solved, if cWlllza- 
tlon Is not to decline and flnally decay. 

Within tbe realm of politics, tbe great problems of clTHixatioo seldom come. 
Their difflcalty precludes the probability of their Invading this realm wblle time- 
aervtng politicians can prevent them. 

Before tbe present social problems the questions tbat divide onr present polit- 
ical parties sink Into insignificance. The tartS and finance— matters of per eenimn. 
and per eapita—mnit be settled on lines of policy, by the methods of cold-blooded 
business, rather than by the application of any of the principles that underlie and 
determine the statns of civilization. 

We bear much, tn tbese latter days, of tbe "rights of labor and capital,"' 
"rights of the different classes," "what tbe Alliance proposes to do," "how the- 
Knights of Labor have demanded" this or that, and so on adinfinHum. 

A number of conflicting Interests are struggling to maintain themselves in th« 
Indastrial and social worlds. 

The most heroic methods for relief, in the way of legislation, have lately been 
proposed. A spirit of unrest and discontent Is abroad In the social world. Some- 
times It is gnided by ignorance, fanaticism or treason, and Is guilty of Crimea 
against society. Sometimes It seeks only the natural rights of those It Inspires. 

In tbe genersl clamor for tbe rights of this class or that— even among tbe pro- 
ducers of wealth— there Is but little chance of Immediately harmonizing these- 
various Interests. 

The problem that seems to include most of tbe others that now confront as ia 
Ibis: How can the industrial forces he so adjusted as to restore and preserve social 
•qnlllbriumf 

These forces are now "out of balance." What causes have produced this state 
of affairs? It is a great mistake to suppose that vicious legislation is more thaib 
one of three, four or a half dozen causes. As legislation did not produce It, legis- 
lation can not immediately remedy it. Legislation that seeks to bestow direct;- 
benefits on any supposed weaker class Is too much like bestowing dally aims on aik 
able-bodied man witbout providing him with tbe means of self-support. 

We must look further for these causes. 

One of the most prominent, as well as most potent, Is the Inventor. Be com- 
menced bis work that now is bearing fruit by Inventing the steamboat in 1807. 
Abut this time tbe colton-gin and spinning ]enny, which he had previously In- 
vented, came Into general uee. In 1832 he invented the sewing machine, the horse- 
power reaper and tbe magnetic telegraph. In 1835 be invented the locomotive. 
Since tbe war of the great rebellion he has given to the world so many important- 
inventions that it would take a volume In which to enumerate tbem. 

These Inventions have greatly disturbed tbe social equilibrium. Steam navi- 
gation has made ocean travel so cheap, rapid and safe tbat, despite all Immigratloit 
laws, the laborer Is cosmopolitan, Good wages are almost Impossible to malntaia 
while tbe labor of any portion of tbe world Is poorly paid. Cheap transportation 
will gradually equalize the prices of labor and all of the products of labor. 

Think of the labor-saving Inventions ! 'I'he business man of to-day, by tbe aid 
of the telephone, the phonograph and one clerk, can dispatch as much business in 
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a given time ah be coald fifteen yean ago by tbe help of a stenographer, Ave clerks 
and Bve errand-bofs or meeeeDgers. He cao now dUpenee with ten helpers. 

The farmer, with the aid of two helpers and a good harveBtec, can harvest and 
shock as mnoh amall grt^n in a given time time as he could thirty years ago with a 
dozen helpers. He oan dispense with tea belpera. Planlng-mllls, power scroll- 
aaws and mortising machinery hare driven more than half of our carpenters ont of 
employment. The fonndrlea, rolling-mills, nat-and-bolt works and horse-shoe and 
nail works have materially lessened tbe number of blacksmiths required. In some 
iDstances, inventions have annihilated avocBtione. One in the possession of a trade 
that will support a family to-day may find himself robbed of It to-morrow. 

Bat there Is a redeeming feature. The inventor has cheapened the necessaries 
of life ttotti two to twenty-fold. He has encouraged artificial wants and increased 
the desire forlnxurlea nntll It takes an army of wage-earners to supply and satisfy 

With the rapidly changing conditions of this age, something must be done to 
made a change of avocation more easily effected. Some suggestions on this part 
of the subject will appear later In the discussion. 

Since the beginning of the Inventive epoch there has been an unusually decided 
tendeocy toward specialism— a division of labor in such a manner as to destroy in- 
dividualism. Independent thonght and action. 

Herein is another disturbing cause. Hen trained as specialists have found it 
extremely d I fflcult to change their avocations, having usually been narrowed and 
weakened by their special training, Thonsaads of specialists have become tramps 
on the highways rather than try some other calling In life, when they have failed 
to find employment. The man of one idea must be favorably situated to make a 
successful race of life. 

There Is a metaphysical cause for oar social disturbances. The civil war and 
cheap transit since that event have caused our people to travel much more than 
over before. They have seen much of the world. Their aspirations have been 
raised. They have onltlvated a higher taste. Their imaginations of the pleasures 
that accrue from wealth and social standing have been enlivened. Comparisons 
have stimulated them In many Inatances to andae strife for greater possessions and 
attainments, Over-ambltlon to enjoy the comforts that only wealth can afford has 
led in many Instances to the contraction of debts beyond the power to pay. With 
financial decline, too often, comes a towering of the moral standard. Then comes 
a flood of bad passions to sway and curse the victim . In desperation he grasps at 
anything that promises a change In the order of things in the social world. 

When reminded that certain lines of political policy would encourage revolu- 
tion or have a tendency toward anarchy, he answers : ■ 'We cannot make matters 
worse then they are." 

The concentration of power as a consequence of existing conditions has con- 
centrated wealth to such a degree as to greatly disturb the Industrial world. This 
follows present conditions as an crTecC rather than as a cause. 

Why dosome men succeed financially so much better than others? Isltbecaose 
they are wiserf No. Is It because they are more preserviogf No; not always. 
Is It because they are gnlded more closely by the principles of common honesty ? 
No ; the dishonest man. if he la shrewd and cautious. Is as likely to succeed as the 
honest one. Honesty Is the best principle, but It Is not always the best policy, the 
mazim to the contrary notwithstanding. Does one sncceed because he Is good? 
No ; thousands of good people perish every year for want of the necessaries of life. 
Does Industry bring success? No; notalways. Does education? No; thousands 
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of college graduates have become trampB after nnancoeuful attempts at earning a 
liTlehood. What, then.lB the one EreateBteDtlalofeaooeMin the finanoial world? 
Strength, force of character. 

Observe the force'of character Id the Btnrdy Sootohman, the Mlf-denylog Ger- 
man or the money-getting Jew. Wickedness nor goodnesi, honestf nor dlshonestj, 
iDtelllgence nor ignorance, learning nor illiteracy ooDStltutes the deciding factor. 
Men succeed becanse they are strong, or fall twcause they are veak. The race it 
to the strong. The weak muHt perish, or, at best, be Jostled aside. The golden 
rale Id bnslQess exists only In day-dream. 

The remedy, or rather the means of preTentlog such undesirable, objectiona- 
Iile ineqaalities of fortoDe seem to be In the direction of individualism — the devel- 
opment of strength of character In snob a manner as to meet, so far as possible, 
each separate case. ' 

It would seem that paternalism In government, followed by a system of com- 
plete socialism, must finally prevail unless something Is done to equalize the 
chances of success la life. This can surely be done by taking the opposite course 
—the one that recognizes the individual as the social anit, rather than the com- 
mune as such unit. 

If this view is the correct one, we must look to the sobools—our educational 
system— for the means to obtain a perfected Individualism. 

While no one means can be discovered whereby the social body can " be made 
whole," yet the methods by which we train our young will largely determine their 
chances of success in the financial world. 

Our schools are the basis of our hope for the future. They have done a won- 
derful work in the advancement of civilization. But our social needs have increased, 
our Industrial conditions have changed and our educational wants have multiplied 
until our educational system is Inadequate to supply the demands made upon It. 
The pedagogue only follows in the wake of the ship of modern progress. 

What has our system of ednoation to offer the man who earns his daily bread 
by the work of his hands f Does not a full course of school study often make Its 
victims more helpless than if they had never seen a sobool-house ? Inasmuch as a 
large majority of our people must continue to earn their living by means of manual 
labor, would not our edacatlonal system better be modeled accordingly ? 

The following objections to our present system may be noticed here : 

1. It teaches by words, not things. 2. It destroys individuality. 3. It 
neglects the common branches, i. It Insists on too many studies at one time. 9. 
It taxes the memory at the expense of the reasoning powers.. 6. It is too often 
inimical to good health and good morals. 7. It inculcates false views of life. 
8. Itcauseslnharmonlonsdevelopment. 

It would be Impossible to here expand on and defend these several proposi- 
tions In a proper manner for want of time. Only those that are most likely to be 
disputed can be maintained here. 

By the use of words, " empty words," any subject may be taught without 
practical results. A practical application of every lesson should be made where it 
is possible to malce it. How many graduates in arithmetic can gauge a barrel, 
measure a bin, com-crlb or wagon-box and compute its contents, estimate the 
number of tons In a rick or stack of hay from Its given dimensions, calculate the 
length of rafters for a house of a given width snd pitchof roof, tell how much more 
water will flow through a thiee-incb pipe than will fiow through a two-Inch pipe 
tinder the same pressure to the square Inch, tell the number of gallons in a basbel. 
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«ablc feet In a bnsliel, cable feet In a barrel, gAllonft in a cubic fbot, tlie difference 
between a dry and a liquid quart, oi wliloh 1b more, an ounee of geld or an ounce of 
angar ? 

How man7 Bobool graduates, teaobere or eveo college profeBSora oonld write, 
spell, capitalize, punctuate and indent teocoDsecutive Bentencee sufQoleutly well 
■*i to make tliem acceptable to a crltieai proof-reader? Experienced publlabera 
know there are almoBt none except tbose wbo hftve learned tbeie things outalde of 
the Bchool-room. 

Tbe destructiOQ of individuality in our BchooU Ib eonducive of centralization 
in its moBt dangerouB form, In addition to tbe Immediate barm it doeB to tbe iDdi- 
Tidual child. Host of our graded-acbool gradnates are scDt forth aa much alike 
(uentall; as If the; were all cast In one mould. But not all are BO Inflaeuced. De- 
spite all BjatemB a few will Btlll retain their indlvidualltj and Btrength of character. 
There is danger that they will go forth Into tbe world to pref upon and control, for 
their own Bclflah ends, their former mates and scbool-fellowa. 

When an experienced hunter goes In search of game— deer, for instance — he 
availB himself of the known hablta of that animal . 

If he underatanda one, he understands all of that apecief. They are all alike. 
So with men under tbe leveling aystem practiced In our graded sohooia ; conse- 
quently it Is comparatively easy for a small minority to Inflnence and rule them 
about aa it oboosea. Hence the claim that our syatem tends toward a dangerous 
form of centralization— tbe many ruled by tbe few. Those who preserve their 
Individuality will, despite all laws, govern those who do not. 

Our aystem Is Inimical to morals, in that It, by aThttrary grade marks and 
rewarda of merit, feeds tbe vanity and unduly excites the ambition of the bright 
and Intelligent, and, alxive all, commends them for what nature and favorable home 
eurroundlngs have done for them, and insults the dull, but many ttmea luduBtrlouB, 
by an unjust condemnation, it Is inimical to morals. In that it teaches a falBe doc- 
trine — causes a false view of life. What eonid be more false than most of the stories 
in our school readers? DonotthelrheroeBalwaystrlnmphIn tbeend? Arenotthe 
good rewarded and the bad pnnlabed? Do not the villains uanolly, at the end, 
mftke restitution ? 

Tbe expectation of immediate results has wrecked and soured many a young 
life. 

Ont with such sickly stuff I Teach children tbat It is uaeleas to expect imme- 
diate results ; tbat they must do right, whetlier it pays or not ; that honesty is the 
correct principle, but not always the best policy. If It were otherwise— If honesty 
and policy harmonized In actual life—none but idiots would be diahoneat. What 
fool would not be faooeat If ' 'honeaty la the beat policy ? " What merit In honesty 
if it pays ? It is wicked to hold up ideals to children that they can never realize— 
thtit cannot be duplicated In actual life. 

But the general Inharmonioua developtueat tliat results from onr system Is its 
-worst feature. 

Look around you I Is aot inharmonious development— one-sided ednoation— 
the cause of nearly all tbe suffering, sorrow and so-called sin In the world? Tbe 
proper limit of an ednoation Is the highest poiut to which the weakest faculty or 
department of tbe Qature can be developed. Anything beyond this will bring suf- 
fering. 

Tbe one who neglects all i-lse but bis mind will do so at a fearful ooat. His 
knowledge will be of no nee to him after be has acquired IL 
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Shonld be b« fottaDat« enoagb to find aome eptiere In life In which he can nae 
bis kDowledge, he may get throngh the world, after a fashion, hat, at best, can 
never be more than "a half of a man." 

Another resolves to develop bis moral natnre at the expense of everything^ 
else. He becomes helpless, harmlesfl, and, too often, nseless. He loses sympathy 
with the world and the world loses sympathy with and for htm. His force of cbat- 
aeter— streDgth— Is gone, and with It his Influence on those aroandhlm. Great 
suffering must follow as a coDBec[uence. And so It would be with the one who- 
develops himself Into & perfect animal physically. 

The head, heart and band must be trained at one and the same time. Among 
them there shonld be sympathy, harmony, and oonseqaently, symmetry apid strength. 

it seems to be contrary to the normsl order of things for one man to plan or 
direot and another to execate. So far as possible, the hand shonld be edncated to 
execute — reduce to practice — whatever the head designs or the heart ooncelvea. 

How sad to see the children of onr farmers and of others engaged in ntrat 
pnrsn its, rushing to the cities and towns at the first upportnnity. Their school 
training haa incaplt&ted them for mannal labor. They have never been shown the 
possibilities of uniting brain and muscle — of nnltlng all departments of human 
nature In the work of farming, rrult-growlag, stoob-' raising, or any other calling 
that Involves manual labor. 

Why do children at play exercise so violently without showing signs of fatigue? 
Because their whole being acts as a unit ; the different departments of their nature 
are in fnll sympathy with one another. All fairly well organized people can remain 
young and buoyant so long as they have this power of unity of action — oonoentra- 
tlon of effort— complete sympathy among the different departments of their nature. 

Without knowledge of onr environments and sympathy with them, we need 
not expect to develop ourselves into anything approaching perfect manhood aod 
womanhood. 

This knowledge and sympathy will enable us to see the beauties and enjoy thfr 
labors of almost any avocation . 

Those of you who have spent so many happy and useful days among the fruits 
and flowers, learning more and enjoying more, each day. as the works of the Crea- 
tor have gradually unfolded to your understanding, need not be reminded of thia 
fiict. 

No one can be happy, usefnl and strong who does not understand, at least to 
■ degree, bis environments and attending circumstances and control, them to his 
own advantage. 

Tills understanding can he reached, to a great degree, by a study of the natu- 
ral sciences and the application of their principles for the amelioration of the 
human race. Such an application would be one of the means whereby to attain 
harmonious development. 

All tasks, whether for yonng or old. should be made pleasurable when circum- 
stances win possibly admit. Exercise that is pleasant will build up and rejuvenate. 
Unpleasant exercise— mere drudgery— will tear down and destroy. 

If the farmer understood the rooks and soils, the nature of the plants, insects 
and other animals around him, would he not he enabled to see new heautiea In bis 
calling? 

With such knowledge as the natnral sciences afford, obtained not from books, 
but from an actual observation of nature, would his song and daughters be In such 
haste to leave the old farm for "something higher and nobler," as a certain young 
man expressed It F And so with all other avocations involving much manual labor. 
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They have their bright Bides. It ia our duly to And them. We must ceaae to 
regard manual laboraea me&na, butrevare it aa an end. It is as high aa any pro- 
fession or calling If we direct it by brain power, adorn It by moral force, and thua 
beautify It by QDltlug our entire uatnrea In performiug it. Thla la the way to dig- 
nify labor and make It respectable in the eyes of thoae who now soom It. Then, 
the sun-burnt skin, the callonsed hand and tlie toughened muscles will aot be ao 
many badgea of servitude, but will be the evldencea of »n evenly developed man- 
hood Instead. Thua will labor assnine Its proper dignity and attain the atrength 
that willmaheiteelf felt. Then it can demand itsrlghtsand enforce tta demands. 
Then it will not cringe nor snppUcate. 

A broad manhood, such as la herein advocated, will make the task of changing 
avocations, where olroumatances require It, much mure easily aocompllshed. In thl» 
way the social equilibrium can be mainlined without dangeroua disturbance. 

It would be pedantic in the extreme to point out both the disease and "the 
only known remedy " for It, yet a few closing words on methods ot acoompllsb- 
meot aeem to be required. 

The answer to the foregoing, la many of your minds, probably takea form 
about aa tollowa: " All very well, but vieiooary. How can our sobools be Im- 
piroved, or rather revolutionized, without a great additional outlay of money ? We 
are already taxed too much. If you are correct, teachers' wages must be at least 
doubled. None but aelentlats could obtain teaohera' certificates or licenses." 

Your essayist has heard, met and refuted these objections at intervals slncO' 
187&~for more than sixteen years. 

In these days of books, cheap current literature and educated people, anyone 
who actually sets himeelf to work can obtain an education. The means for obtain- 
ing a good practical education are at the hands of almost all. 

It Is not the teacher who knows the most, nor the one who can best tell what 
be knows, but the one who can create the most lasting destre for knowledge, that 
constitutes the best teacher. Qood teaching does not consist In Imparting second- 
bond Ideas, but In directing, leading, repressing and stimulating, keeping In con- 
stant view the necessity of developing the entire nature harmoniously. 

Many teachers seem to fear to provoke thought, lest questions will be asked 
that they will be unable to answer. This is unavoidable and must be expected. 
Once my little four-Fear-old son said to me : "Papa, why are some Qowersred and 
some flowera white ?" It took me seven years to find the answer. 

That the lessons of the sobool-room may be applied, let every room in our 
schools be supplied with tape-Hues, carpenters' squares, scales, weights and meas- 
ures, and as many more tools and a|>pIlanoeB as means and clrcumatances will allow. 
Thousands of dollars are expended yearly for costly globes, pianetariamsand other 
apparatus, including usually a lot of woithloss charts that are seldom used, that 
might much better be applied to the purchase of something more useful. 

Children are dellxbled at an opportunity to exercise their muscles In applying 
their knowledge. To this end, they should be given field-work dally. Give them 
plats of ground to measure and compute, distances to guess and then measure, 
lumber to measure and estimate, substances to weigh, etc. Qlrls will take as muctk 
interest In such work as will boys. 

The older boys can be given thousands of useful tasks ia wbloh they wIlL 
delight. If In the country, let them determine by actual experiment how many 
pounds of the different kinds of com on the cob it will take to make a bushel. 
They should record their work. 
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It Is true tbst the tchool-roooi cannot be tnrtied Into & work-Bhop, bat a few 
Applications In actual prftctloe ahould b« made of every principle learned. 

II book-keeping Is Impracticable because of a lack of skill on the part of the 
teacher, at least the following should be tauj^t : Plain accounts, promlssoty notes, 
lecelpte, bills of sale, orders for goods and money, checks, drafts, stray notices, and 
4IB many other business forms as possible. 

Industrial drawing should be taught In all of our schools. Nothing brings 
the brain and hand Into closer sympathy, A knowledge of this branch gives oae 
«n immense advantage over one who does not possess It. A few years ago a num- 
ber of German farmers were collected In a blacksmith shop. It was accidentally 
discovered that three of the number could select an Iron rod from a bundle promis- 
cuously arranged at a distance of twenty-five feet. They could give the size of 
any rod down to the sixteenth of an inch without hesitation. They had studied 
Industrial drawing. 

The stone-mason, who is skilled in this branch, can tell whether a stone will 
;fit Into a given place without making measurements. 

Drawing is of utility in almost any avocation. 

We cannot take a step, draw a breath, stand, recline or repose without coming 
Indirect contact wlthmatter In some, in various forms. The natural sciences treat 
■of matter, whether It appears as a rock, as a plant, as an animal, as air, or In what- 
ever form. 

These forms constitute the media in which man exists. How absord, then, 
to waste days in learning what Alexander the Great said to Diogenes, hours In con- 
jecturing the complexion and general appearance of the wicked Cleopatra, and 
months in learningthedetailaof the Peloponnesian war, about which no two authors 
kQOw or agree, when the whole world of nature that surrounds us, dominates us, 
and determines our material, and often our moral, destiny, lies piactlcalij' unex- 
plored . 

It cannot be expected that our teachers will, many of them, be able to teach 
the sciences in the regular book manner. It Is net necessary that titey should. 
Observe and record observations. In a note-book on botany, keep a record of the 
times when each plant in the neighborhood blooms each year, when corn ripens or 
tassels, when small grain is harveBt«d, a record of wild and cultivated fruits, when 
tlie leaves appear on each kind of forest trees, etc. 

Another note-book can contain observations on birds and Insects. Other notes 
can be recorded on each branch of science. No text-books need be brought Into 
the school-room If any of the children become sufficiently Interested, they will 
Inquire for more than this limited work will afiord them. You can now direct them 
to a good elementary text-book on the subject for their individual use at home. 
Only g( t them interested In nature— in their surroundings. They will do the rest. 

In addition to the things above enumerated, let a suitable cabinet be placed In 
each school. Within this put specimens of the native woods, building stones, fos- 
sils, Inseots, shells, grains, fruits, flowers, etc., of the surrounding neighborhood. 

Let children exhibit on stated occasions their own handicraft, as working 
models, patterns, drawings, designs, etc. Why not a juvenile fair at which none 
but young mechanics, farmerB, horticulturists and dorlsts shall compete ? 

The fact that the objects In a school cabinet as described above are present In 
the school-room will have a wonderful effect in teaching the Importance of Indus- 
trial pursuits. Even though the teacher may be unable to teach directly from the 
objects, they will still beof great value. 
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Suppose the qneatioD arluB ftmong the children as to which li the beet varletj' 
of wheat, or fruit, or aa to the best method of aooomplish'ng this or that kind of 
hftndtoraftf The matter caa be referred to some Intelligent farmer, fruit-grower 
or mechanic to decide. This may lead them to vUlt the school and lecture tli» 
ohildreo on the subject of Inquiry. This will bring parents, teaoherg and children 
Into closer sympathy, and all will be benefited thereby. 

In ooncloslon, only make the demand for better schools and the supply wllb 
surely come. Only make tbe beginning soon. Ask the Legislature to help as by 
enacting a few needed laws. 

The grocer, the hatter and the merchant keep what their customera demand' 
and are willing to pay for. So with the teacher: he will give you whatever yoa 
demand. He dare not go much beyond the demands of his patrons. Will the Mis- 
souri Horticultural society and State Board of Agrloultnre, and all others wbo 
desire to see onr great State develop and become populated by a happy and con- 
tented yeomanry, do something to bring about a solution of present problems by- 
Improvlng our schools ? Edwin Walters, Kansas City. 



THnBSDAT, December 2—9 a. m. 

TO THE MISBOURI STATE HORTICULTURAL BD0IB;;FT. 

St. Locis, November 30, ISSl. 
Mr. Presidvnl and OentUmen ; 

At present I am not a member of your honorable body, but have always read 
tbe reports of yonr Secretary, which have been published after yoor annual meet- 
ings, with great Interest. 

As Secretary and Treasurer of the HoUlster CommissloD Co. of St. Louis, 1 
am naturally Interested In horticulture and anything appertaining thereto, and 
noticing in reading your program that you Invite co-operation and would like 
suggestions, etc., I have taken the liberty to address you. I have a subject that. 
no doubt will prove iDterestlDg as well as beneficial to all concerned. It will bene- 
fit tbe producer, dealer and consumer alike, and I trust the same will be discussed 
thoroughly at this meeting and referred to your Committee on Legislation. 

To make our business dealings more pleasant, to avoid misunderstandings 
which at times lead to law-suits, and principally to weed out an element that 
resorts to unfair means of nnderselllng reputable concerns, we need "a standard 
barrel." — a barrel that must be of such dimensions as may be established bylaw. 
This will create honest competition, and will stop "A'' from under-selling "B" by 
shaving down his barrels to hold ten pecks instead of eleven or twelve pecks. It 
will put the dealer, producer and consumer on an equal basis, and In the fight for 
buBinesE let the best man win. We all ptty Just as much freight to the carrl(-r for 
hauling a barrel that contains ten pecks as we do for one that cofltalns three 
bushels. The small amount of fruit saved by skimming a barrel does not therefore 
benefit the grower or the dealer, and the consumer is tbe snfTerer. 

In St. Louis and other markets which are distributing centers, a great many 
orders are received for mixed oars of prodnce. Tbe buyer may want ten or fifteen 
different varieties of apples, etc., and generally Is very specific as to nnmber of 
barrels of each variety he desires. In order to fill saob orders as per Instrnollons , 
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it becomes neoeeiaiy at timea to use frnit from five or ten different packers, and , 
atrange as tt maj appear, each padter baa a different size or stjle of paoluge. Tbe 
Older la filled with beat of care, and tbe bujer la advlaed that bia order was 
promptly filled with flna fralt, wblcb, nodonbt, will give him satisfaction . The oar 
makes schedule time, and ftnlt la in good ooadltioti. Mr. Buyer poastbly does not 
find tbe demaad aa brlak as anticipated, or market may be easier. Kick he must, 
but where Is It coming from ? Oh ] On unloading he dUoovera oue package smaller 
than another. Having paid as much for one as the other, he at onoe writea or 
wires. "Your fruit is all right, but I will not pay as much for a nail-keg flill of frolt 
asl will forabarrelfuU. You must allow me twenty-five cents per barrel or loan- 
not accept. I'hese abuses are practieed so frequently tbat they have become 
unbearable. 

I will not Impose on you by taking up too much of your valuable time, but t 
-could continue at length pointing out the sbaaea and losses to dealer, producer and 
consumer caused by the use of snide packages. I am a&tisfled that there are 
«1oquent speakers aod men of experience with you at this meeting who, I am coa- 
vlnoed, can explain the good reaults that will follow when a barrel in the State of 
HIsEOuri will have a standard. 

Your body is a representative one, and a bill to our Legislature for an; reasona- 
ble measure would, I am sure, be carefully coaaldered and acted upon. You can 
raise as fine fruit in Hlssonrl as can be grown anywhere. Pack the same carefally 
in standard packages, and it will not be long before Missouri fruit will have a repu- 
tation, and buyers will oome to you Instead of you being forced to find the buyer. 
* itespectfully yours, 

J. H. VOGELSANQ. 

BBFOBT OF OOUMITTBB ON BTAHDA.BD SIZE OF FBTTITS AKD BTANDABD 
PAOKAGKS. 

Standard ApplcbarreL—YouT committee beg leave to report that we adopt for 
a standard apple-barrel as provided in section 8S5S, Bevteed Statutes of Mlssonri 
of 138S: Length of barrel, 2S} inches, with chines of three-quartera of an Inch at 
the ends. Tbe diameter of the heads shall be IT} inches. The diameter of the cen- 
ter of the barrel inside ehall be 20} Inches ( B. S. 1879, i 7667), this being the alze 
used fbr flour-barrels. 

Carried. 

Peach fa«Aoj«.— That we adopt the six-baaket crate for fancy peaches, and the 
third-bushel box for medium to small peaches. 

Carried. 

SmallrfruU £oxet.— That we uae a full dry-measure quart box for all small fruits 
except the red raspberries, which shall be a ehsllow plot box. 

Carried. 

Siie of Siartdard Appka.~~St»n&aTd b\z6 for Ben Davis and other large apples 
ehall be not ieaa than 2J inches In diameter, and shall be free of worms, bruises or 
scab. ForWJnesaps, Oenetlngs, and other apples of this class, aize shall be not less 
than 2} inches in diameter, and shall be free of worms, scabs and bruises. 

Carried. 

S. W. OiLBicKT, Secretary. 

P. Holsinger made a minority report recommending the wine quart 

for berries. 
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The report was taken ap section by section. The section recom- 
mending the flour-barrel size for apples was adopted. The six-basket 
orate for fine peaches and the third-bnshel box was adopted for small 
and medinm peaches. 

The minoritj report in regard to the beny qaart was rejected and 
the fall dry-measore quart was recommended. 

DISCUSSION. 

C. 0. Bell — It don't hurt anybody to give full meaenre, like the 
Scripture says. 

F. Holsinger — This committee was oonstitnted in favor of the 
commission men. All tbroagh the Sonth they use the small or wine 
qnart. We have adopted the wine qaart for the Eansas City market. 
Poor old Missonri wants a big qnarU One gentleman compates the 
difference on his crop and finds that by nsing the large qaart it amonnts 
to 2,700 quarts given away. For one, I am going to sell in the small 
■quart. 

Mr. Mider — We are willing to give you jnst as large a quart of 
berries as you ase for whisky. You MissonrianB ongbt to be satisfied 
with that. Wine measure is the standard nearly all over the country. 
When Arkansas starts in the spring, will she ship in the dry quart ? 

J. C. Evans — I would inform the gentleman from Kansas that we 
buy whisky in golden jugs, and make arrangements with a pottery in 
Mr. Bell's town to make them just a little large. 

A. Ambrose — I think this Society can do but little toward adopt- 
ing a uniform standard. I am in favor of the smaller-size package. 
The berry business has not been profitable for several seasons. We 
get the same for the box of berries, little or big. 

0. 0. Bell — I am not a commission merchant j I never have been 
one. I advocate a dry-measure quart because the berries are not in a 
liquid form. I want this State society to be willing to give good 
measure, good fruit and good packing, and the trade will find it out. I 
And the oonsamers soon learn the difference between a fall-size package 
and a small one. 

B. F. Smith — We always used the dry-measure quart. In Denver 
they say the small package brings the best price. They carry better. 
I am now in favor of wine measure. The whole Sonth uses this quart. 
Sven Michigan ase the wine quart. 

L. A. Goodman — It does not seem to me that you can deceive the 
people very long. I would be sorry to see this Society recommend the 
small qaart. The only advantage the smaller has is in carrying long 
distances. Where it is not known, you may deceive them for a few 
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yeare. I one year sold my whole orop to a Denver eommiesion man^ 
who required me to pnt them id the small qnarta. It saves a few ber- 
ries, bnt it ia a qaestion whether yon save anything in the end. I hop» 
this Society will recommend the large package. 

A. J. Blake — The oonsamer seems to be left ont of the qneBtioQ. 
It is now very diBBcalt for the consnmer to get pare food in the city. 
Are yoo going to give ehort qaantity alBof Can yon afford to'aay 
to them that yoo shall pay juat as mach for that which la not » 
quart as for that which is! Yoa can not deceive them for alongtime. 
I know several good women in 8t. Lonis who say to their grocers, "w© 
will not have the amall size box of berries." They send it back. To- 
adopt or recommend aach a package is a miatake. 

E. T. Holliater — A good deal haa been said aboat the oommisaioD 
merchant. I am not going to say that all commission merchanta ar» 
honest. Take them as a class, their integrity equals that of the growers. 
How many of yoa pat the poor apple in the middle of the barrel 1 I 
have seen many thoasand barrels packed in that way. Fresh berriea 
in wine qnarts will sell for more than old ones in dry quarts. Bnthavfr 
the fniit the same, and the larger package will bring the larger price. 
The few berries yoa save amonnt to nothing when compared to the 
difference in prices we are compelled to accept in nine oases ont of ten. 
Yon pay the aame for yoar case, yoa pay the same for picking, the 
same expresaage. The little amoant of berries yoa save don't pay yoa 
for the twenty-five or fifty cents less yon get in the market. In a- 
local market I have nothing to say. You meet yonr consumer, he sees- 
yonr box of berriea and bnys them for what Ihey are. 

J. H. Logan — I aympathize with Mr. Hollister. It don't make any 
difference to the commission men what they get for oar fmit. The 
shipper pays all the expenses and they get their pay for selling, whether 
there is anything left for the producer or not. We do know the 
smaller package carries better than the large. 

Upon a vote the full size dry-measare qaart was recommended for 
berries. 

The standard size for large apples, such ae Ben Davie, not to be 
less than two and one-half inches in diameter. The smaller apples, 
such ae Genet and Winesap, not to be less than two and oue-foorth 
inchea in diameter. 

The report as a whole was adopted. 
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KEPORT OF OOMMITTBH ON TEANSPOBTATIOH. 

Whbrbas. It Is Bn undoubted fact that the Bbipments of fruits aDd vegetables 
are much greater in volame than the shipments of grain In the United States, and 
that their prodncttoD is Increasing so rapidly that the sapply Is annually forcing the 
prices down to a point at which It Is becoming unprofltabte, and will have to be 
abandoned unless the common carrier is made to realize the Importance of this line 
of bDslnesB, and to extend further faoilltles and accommodations and better rates ; 
and 

Wbbrris. The said products are In almost all cases loaded by the shipper and 
unloaded bj the consignee, and carried by the railroad companies at the risk of the 
owners, with a guarantee or prepayment of freight charges, entailing no loss upon 
the company in case of loss or damage in transit; and 

Whereas, From the perishable nature of the goods, it is necessary to unload 
aDd dispose of them as. soon as possible after arrival, and from the st;1e of the 
packages they are easily and quickly unloaded, and do not detain the care as long 
as is usual with shipments of grain ; therefore, be it 

RaoUed, That in view of these facts. It Is the belief of the members of the 
Uissonri State Horticultural society that the horticultural products of the country 
are justly entitled to tbe »ame daesidcation and rates as grain, and we reapectfully 
ask the managers of the railroads of the country to place our products in the same 
class as grain and give as the same rate, feeling certain that the increased volame 
of business will amply compensate them for doing so. 

Your committee would very respectfally recommend that the Secretary be 
Instructed to cause this preamble and resolution to be printed, and to forward a 
copy of the same to all general freight agents within his reach, accompanied by a 
personal letter asking them to give It personal attention and to grant our very rea- 
sonable request. 

B. T. HOLUSTER, Chairman, 

A. Ambroee moved to appoint a committee to meet the represen- 
tativea of the railroads and place the matter before them. Nothing 
was accomplished b; the NnrHerymen's asBOciation till tbey adopted 
this plan. After two years' vroik, they eecnred the classiflcation aad 
rates the; asked for. 

O. C. Bell — The only way to bring the matter before the railroads 
is to present it to them when they meet in their association to consider 
rates, classification, etc. 

J. M. Rice — My experience for the last three or fonr years goes to 
show that to effect anything in regard to transportation requires eon- 
cert of action and the work to be tborongbly done. By the proper 
presentation of the subject, tbe railroads have given as a hearing. The 
manager of one road has no more power to act than I have. The roads 
have their association and work together. The Inter-state Commerce 
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law makes U necessary for the roadB to adhere to their regular rates and 
claesiflcations. The shipper mast not expect them to vary in tlus 
respect. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

Mt. Ambrose moved to appoint a committee of three to meet witli 
the managers of the railroads and lay the qnestioQ of transportation 
before them. 

The motion was carried, and 0. G. Bell, J. M. Bice and L. A. Good- 
man were appointed — Mr. Ambrose declining to serve. 

PBBMITTMS. 

The premlams were awarded upon the merits of each lot, plate or collecUoo. 
About 600 plates of fruit were on exhibition, and tlOO was to be divided between 
the exhibitors. Tbie would give each average plate 20 cents. It was the aim of 
the committee to give those which were above en average more thaa that, and 
those below an average less than that. 1'he committee worked taonestlv and faith- 
taMjf and not one single complaint has been heard about the award. It has worked 
well, and I believe It is ttaeonljr true way to give premlunie, and the only s&tlsfitc- 
tory way. 

We shall hereafter follow this plan, and the only troable Is going to be, what 
shall be onr standard of merit ? 

L. A. GooDU&N, Secretary. 



J. H. Honsees, Beaman, 15 plates apples, $4.60. 

Olden Fralt Co., Olden, 36 plates apples, fia.TG. 

A. H. QUkeson, Warrensburg, 11 plates apples, f 2. 

Torton & Keith, Holden, 26 plates apples, $13.25. 

Shepherd & Wheeler, Lamonte, OS plates apples, $31. 

A. Nelson, Lebanon, 51 plates apples, $15. 

Sam Uiller, Bluffton, 13 platea apples, $t.GO. 

N. F. Murray, Oregon, G plates apples, $3.60. 

H. W, Gilbert, Thayer, 30 plates apples. $7. 

L. Gelger, Boonvilte, 3 plates applcH, $1. 

J. KIrchgraber, Springfield, IS plates apples, $6. 

D. a. Helvern, Mammoth SprtDgs, Ark . 7 plates apples, $3.50. 

J. H. Logan, Nevada, 8 plates apples, $3. 

C. Teubner, Lexington, 4 plates apples, $1. 

M. Butterfield, Lee's Summit, 6 plates apples, $3. 

J. Gamble, Brookfleld, 6 plates apples, $3. 

B- W. Young, FayettevUle, I plate Ben Davis, 60 cents. 

W. B. Carpenter, Avalon, I plate Ben Davis, 50 cents. 

Z. T. Russell. Carthage, 1 plate Ben Davis, 35 cents. 

HEW AFPFLBS. 



A. Nelson, Lebanon, 1 plate, $3.50. 

Q. F. TIppin, Springfield, 1 plate, 60 cents. i 

C, Teubner, Lexington, 1 plate, $1. 

D. S. Helvern, Mammoth Springs, Ark., 1 plate, 60 cents. 
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D. U. Donlap, Fulton, 1 pUte. S2.S0. 
W. O. OaDO, Olden, 1 plate. |l.SO. 
TurtOD & Keith, Bolden, 1 plate, 50 cents. 
' B. F. Smltb, Lawrence, Eas., 1 plate peari, SI. 
Geo. A. Beltz, Olden, collection evaporated fraltB^^lO. 
Conrad Hartzel, tjt. Joseph, collection apples, tS. 



E. Keopplo, Sedalla, collection i^antB, $12. 

P. Pfeiffer, Sedalla, eolleotlon plants, $S. 

J. Klrcbgraber, Springfield, collection flowers, $3. 

Q. F. ESFENL&DB, 

• R. Pebriam. 

C, I. ROBULDS, 

Committee on Fmlts. 
S, M1LI.XB, 
Mbs. G. E. Duoak, 

HeS. A. N BLSON, 

Committee on Flowers. 

THE WORLD'S FilE. 

Meaars. Gentry and G-wynn, of the Mieaouri Commiasion for the 
World's Fair and Golnmbian Esposition, being present, the Society took 
tip the eabject for discassion. 

Mr. Gentry — The Commiasion have not yet arrived at the point of 
making a division of the fund among the several indaetriea and re- 
soorcee of the State to be represented at the Fair. No claaa of men 
have made a more forcible impreaaion upon the Commission than the 
horticultarists, and none will come nearer getting what they ask. We 
feel satiafled that Misaonri will come ont ahead in the horticnltural 
exhibition. 

Mr. Qwynn — We have jast been in yonr display room and seen 
yonr beaatifal display of fruit. It waa my good fortanp to visit the 
display made by thia Society at the St. Louis exposition a few years 
ago. From that day I have been enthusiastic in favot of horticulture, 
and I believe you will come nearer getting what you aat than any 
other set of men who have come before the Board. I am with you, 
Mr. Samnels, the head of the Horticultural department of the Fair, 
aays that the whole State of Misaonri is a horticnltaral State. 

J.C.Evans — We thank these gentlemen, Mr. Gentry and Mr. 
Gwynn, for what they have said to us to-day. I am perfectly satisfied 
that onr canse will be attended to properly. I am sare we will be 
be treated right. I hope this good feeling will continue to exist be- 
tween the State Horticultural society and the Board of Commissioners 
for the World's Fair. 
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N. F. Murray — One thing in connection with thia work deserves 
mentioa. The GommisBion have found that $160,000 is insafflcient for 
the work. If we don't have the appropriation increased, we will find 
onrselves swamped. The President of the Board of Trade of St. Joseph 
says we should take action on the sahjeot, and have the Governor of 
the State include a proposed increase of the appropriation in his call 
for an extra Bession of the Legislature, as there is a probahility of an 
extra session. The business men of St. Joseph say we ehoald not ask 
for less than i-'MOjOOO. I don't want to go to the Fair at all unless we 
can make an exhibit of which we need not be ashamed. The appro- 
priation is not half sofBcient. I am willing to join hand to hand with 
the people of oar great State to make the greatest display Missouri has 
ever made, and place Missouri before the world as she is. 

C. C. Bell — If anything can be done to have the appropriation 
enlarged, it should be done. Yon cannot hope or expect to do some- 
thing with nothing. To make a show alongside the exhibits of the 
other states will cost something. It is the bnsinesB of our Legislature 
to make that appropriation. It should have been $300,000. 

Sam Miller — Should not our members instruct their members of 
the Legislatnre to vote for an increase in this appropriation f I think 
we ought to do everything in onr power to this end. 

A resolution was passed asking Gov. Francis to recommend to the 
Legislature to increase the appropriation for the World's Fair to 
$300,000. 

W. G. Gano — I move that J. C. Evans be recommended to the State 
Board of Commissioners as superintendent of Missouri's horticoltural 
exhibit at the Ohioago World's Fair. Carried. 

SOME SUGOBgllONS ABOUT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

The World's Fair : everyone is Intereated tn it. Bvery MtgBoartan wants MlB- 
Bonri to take her proper place Id this the greatest fair ever held. We want 
Hiasourl welt represented in every department. It seems as If a new era was open- 
ing up before our people, and as If every man, woman aod child are anxtous that 
Missouri tiave just a fair chance to show what she has within her borders. 

I am loyal to Missouri, and it does seem to me that if people only nndentood 
one-half the advatitages tahlcb Miesoarl has to offer to the new-comer, they wonld 
come to UB by the thoDsand. There is nothing more settled In my mind than this 
fact ; and hence It t>etiooveB ns to l>e ready to show what we have, what we grow, 
what we buy, what we sell, what we can do in roery dtpartment of work, from the 
least nnto the greatest. 

Do I put it then, friends, too strongly In saying that horticulture Is the most 
important factor in the development of our Stattf to-day ? That it la tht one which 
will produce the greatest reauits of any one matter which will come up In the 
Htate In the next fifty years ? 
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I thlDk tbst tbe friends of hortloulture bave eoongh ioiluence, the subject Is of 
«noiigb Importance, to demand a fair and just share of the amount appropriated 
for tbe display of horticulture. Wbattodo? hovtodoitf wbentodottf wbere 
to do It? are queBtlone to be answered soon. 

Taklogour display as a whole. It is my opinion, aud I beliere the onlyjust 
plan, to make tbe display In Bomethlng the iame way as we made tbe dlBplay at 
St Lonis ExpoBltion I think there never was a display of like magnitude, of over 
4,000 piatea, planned and carried out as satisfactorily as wai that one. 

Tbe plan Is to put in ooantles all the display which comes from that county. 
OlVB each county an opportunity to do all that is in tbelr power, and tbey staall 
hare all honor due them. Tbis will give muob enthnstasm to each county, and 
tboee which do tbe best will get their reward, while tbe State as a whole will get 
the credit due her. 1 would, if every oounty would make a display, lay out the 
plat given to us in the shape of Hiisouri, and each county in its proper location, 
and Its fruits in position, thus making a huge map of Missouri. In fact, would it 
not have been a notable departure If the ground allotted us oould have been laid 
out as a State, and all the displays from Missouri be put In their counties, with just 
such displays as the oounttes choose to make ; every county mapped out by lines 
between tbe m. One could then takea journey through Ulssouri and find Just the 
place be was seeking after, if mineral lands, when he came to Jasper oounty he 
would see them ■ if agricultural lauds, when he came to Pettis or Saline, he would 
see tbe finest in the world ; if timber lands, MlHslssippl and Dunklin would give 
him answer ; If pine lands, Shannon could answer bim ; if a stock region, then num- 
bers of eonnties could say, come tn ; If fruit lands, then a hundred counties could 
answer, here am 1, take me. 

But as It seems this cannot possibly be done £n either case, I still insist that 
the only correct way to carry out tbis display Is to make each oounty separate and 
distinct, and tbe systematic whole to be a State display. 

No premiumt at all should be gimn either by the Fair or 6y the Stale <u eompetUive in 
any of these departmenti (or In fact in any other department, I think, but of course I 
am now seeking to give direction totbe horticultural line of work). If the Commis- 
sion find that they have money to assist county work, do so, Ijut by no means Invite 
-competition^ in county displays If you want a systematic and satisfactory State 
exhibit. 

The display at St. Louis was made by 'couELtles, and we used 500 barrels of 
fruit In this display in the forty days we continued It; and at Its close we had on 
the tables 160 barrels of apples. 

Tbe Wo'Id's Fair being from Hay to December, will give us opportunity to 
make showing continually of all our fruits ae they ripen. It will take an Immense 
amount of fruit aud an endless amount of work to do this, which only those who 
have had It to do can understand. 

We shall want our florists' help in this regard as much as the fruit men, and 
our tables should be decorated with florists' plants and erorgreens in abundance. 

Now tbe general decoration, of course, the Commission wants to do ae a sys- 
tematic whole. There should be hundreds and hundreds of palms and evergreens 
la large pots or tubs used in this general decoration ; the special decoration will, 
-of coarse, be In the hands of the county workers. 

Of course, tbe plans for tables and display, all tbe carpenter work, and any 
large and costly work for general eflect, should be done by tbe Commission — such as 
for instance a column of fruits forty feet high, huge pyramids of apples, large 
arches with clusters of grapes covering it, or any such sort of display. The expense 
should t>e borne by the Commission as a whole. 
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At ODoe, now, immedl&telr there ebonld b« & lot of jan proonred, holdiog a. 
galloD or mor«, uid the beet apples ehonid be pttt Into tbem for um and ezpertment. 
We are Dot so anre In all tbeu matterfi, and at least oae baodred Jan sbould be 
filled this winter with such experimental work. 

Next summer we must begin with onr strawberry season, and pat np as tbe^ 
ripen all the standard varletlefl of berries, cherries, plnma, qulnoea, peaches, pears, 
grapes and apples. Two or three thousand Jars wilt not more than suffice, and 
some of them need to hold two or three gallmis. These fruits, well labeled and 
well shown, will be of Incalculable advantage in showing oar fralts. 

In the fall, then, when a large portion of onr fralts are ripe, we want a general 
display of the fmlts from October let to to the close of the Fair. 

At another time we want a general floral display, rose display, ohrfiantbemnm 
show and plant show. 

All through we want a good showing of narsery stock and forest tree planting. 

At BDOther time we want a general display of vegetables, grains and grsseee. 

This display, as a whole, cannot remain for six months Just in one plan, but 
ooDtlnually must be changed and modified, and perhaps once or twice a complete 
ohange. 

We want to have screens so that when we are making any great ohange, we 
oan separate onrsulves from the people and let them pass by. 

A collection of fralts In wax would be a great addition to onr display. Correct 
repreaentatlons of all of our best fruits, with their coloring correct and dtstinot. 
each labeled correctly, and displayed in taste would be a siandlng and continual 
display, which would be appreciated by every onlooker. Our government Intendit 
to make sach a display in their department, but that will not Interfere with what 
we want to do In this matter alio. 

Obtaining rates on the railroads and from the express companies would of 
course be given so that our fruits could be transported without too much cost. 
Cold storage at Kansas City and St. Louis will have to bv obtained, and also cold 
■toroge Id Chicago near the grounds. 

As I understand the plan of work will be submitted to the one appointed by 
the Commission. We have been before them and presentod the necessity of our 
case and the money needed to carry it out completely. We want them to appoint 
onr President, J. C. Evans, and set aside something near the amount of money 
required to carry out the program as herein outlined or we cannot compete with 
the other States In their display. 

If it ooBt us 111, 250 to make the display of fruits at St. Louis for forty days, 
having over 4,000 plates on exhibition, and no one receiving one dollar of pay, and 
not one dollar paid out for fruit, and only half rates paid for express rates, and noth- 
ing paid for cold storage, what, may L ask, will It cost to have 10,000 plates on 
exhibition, 6,000 jars of fruit, alt the small fralts, strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, grapes, peaches and pears, which were not included in the above exhibit ? 
Add to this Che decoration, which was done by the Bipoaitlon la St. LoQis. and the 
floral display, and all the other departments of bortlcnlture, and yon oan realize to 
some extent the magnitude of the undertaking and the cost of the same. 

While It would seem, from our consultations with the Commission, that they 
will not be able to give us $35,000 for this display, yet the excesBlve cost of this 
work, and the speedy destruction of the specimens, make a larger amount of money 
necessary than any other line of work. 

The Importance of the canse justifies also a large outlay, fbr it is the one thing 
in this State capable of greater development than any other Hoe of work. 
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In dlBcuBBtDK tbis matter, therefore, we waot BaggestloDB, advice and orttl- 
clsma, in nay department of the work ; and now 1 leave the matter la joar bands 
and the hands of the CommlBsloneri, to hear what they have to say. 

One thing we want settled soon ; the naming of our man and the amount of 
money to be set aside for the use of the society. 

L. A. OooDMAK, Westport, Ho. 

The following waB presented by Mr. Perriam, editor of " Prairie 
Farmer," as tbe action of the borticolturiste : 

COPY OF BSFORT TO THB AGRIOULTUBAL OOMMITTEB. 

Believing it niilresult in eeonom j to the Exposition management, besides being 
an act of Jastloe to a certain class of exhibitors, and also create a superior ezbiblt, 
X would recommend that an appropriation of 145,000 be devoted to cash premiums. 
No mannfactnrer of any horticultural appliance, or any person or corporation, who 
could be benefited from advertlBlng a buelnecs, should receive a cash premium. 
On tbe other hand, the exhibitor of fruits and plants who makes collections at great 
expense, pays freight or express charges, is protected by no patents, and reoelves 
no special benefit, and finally loses everything at the end of the exposition, Bbonld 
be reimbursed tOr some of his outlay. As a prize that would beofiered amounts to 
a very small per cent of the value of tbe article exhibited, It seems to me It would 
be a wise policy to induoe the owner of meritorious specimens to offer them for 
competition rather than be compelled to purchase for the accountof tbe exposition. 
Some of the rarest and most beautiful plants could not be boaght or borrowed, and 
tbe only way in which they could be secured for display would be to oflier competi- 
tive prizes. 

DIMBMBIONB OF HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 

The following dimeiiBioQB were given by Jonathan Perriam, editor 
of Prairie Farmer, Chicago : 

Main building, lengtli 

average width 

'* extreme width 

" mlnimumwidth 

" ground floor area 229,208 aq. ffeet 

Dome, height.. 

" * * clear Inside 

" diameter 

Central section, length 

" '* clear Inside 

' ' width 

• " " clear Inside 

" height to lop of vM 

" height of figures In relief 

'- area of ground floor 60,112 sq. feet 

Front curtains, length 

■ ' width 

" " clear Inside 

*' height to top of wall 

" , " ■* glass roof 

" area of ground floor 13,616 sq. feet 

Re&r curtains, length.. 

' • width 

" " clear inside 

' ' height of wall 

* ' height to top of roof 

" area of ground floor 18,762 tq. feet 

*' table space — 



i In. 
6 In. 
4 In. 



6 In. 
e In. 
8 in. 
G in. 
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Open eonrts, leogth.. 
-pldtU.. 



Br«A of ground floor 33,774 iq. feet 

■, length 

' ' clear in*ide 

wiath 

" olear Inside 

belgbt of wall 

• • of Brit gtory 

" totopofroof. 

areaor groand floor 28.497 eq. feet 



' 9 in 
' 9 in 


■ 6 in 
' 6 in 



flqaare feet of groand floor In Horticultural building World's 
Columbian exposition 

Square feet of ground floor In horttoultural bull ding, Pblladelpbia, 
1876 

Square feet*or ground floor In Horticultural building. New Or- 
leans, 18S4-85 

Square feet of ground floor In Horticultural butldlog, Parle, 1889. . 

World's Oolnmblan exposition over all 



178,319 

as.esi 



Ten miles of l^-lneh eteun pipe required to beat tbe dome mlone. 
The following letters were read : 

Wobld's Coluubian Cohhission I 
Office of the [■ 

Dirbotor-Gbnbbal or the Exfostior. J 
Department " B " Horticulture. 

Chicago, III., U. 8. A , Not. 30, 1891 . 
DxiR 8iH— We would suggest that jou make tt a polnttodlacuBS, at the coming 
meeting of joar HocleCj, wajs and means for making a aoUeotlve exhibit in tbe 
Hortioulturaldepartmentof the World's Columbian Espoaltion tn 1603. The oppor- 
tunity for making a complete display of the horticultural resources of your State 
Is ooe that should not be lust, and we would urge that action be taken toward that 
end at as early a date as possible. 

This Department will help you in your efibrts in every way they can, and we 
will be pleased to furnish any information you desire. 

It would be useful to this Department to have on flle in the office a copy of the 
report of your meeting, and we hope you will be able to spare one fltr us when 
issued. In the mean time, If you have any copies of last year's report still on hand, 
we should like to have one, as we may have ocoaelon to use it before tbe later 
one reaches us. 

Colored lithographs of the ; Uortlcnltural bulldiag, bird's-eye views of the 
grounds, classification and special rules of the Department, etc., are now In pressT 
and we will send them to you as soon ae possible. Blanks on which to make ap- 
plication for space will be famished upon request. 

Wishing you every sncoese. I remain, 

Very respectfully, 

J. H. Sahdxls, 

Chief Dep't Hortlcultore. 
Department "B" Horticulture. 

CaiCAGO. III., U. S. A., November 30, 1881. 
DbarSir— YoQ will confer a favor on this Department If you will let us know, 
by return mall, the date of your meeting this winter, and if you will keep us posted 
as to the dates of all future meetings occurring from now until the close of tbe 
World's Columbian Exposition. 
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If yoQ can send us a Hat of the conDtj horticnltural aooletles in 70ur State, 
with the datei of their meetioge. If posaible, yon will very greatly oblige, 
Yours reapeotfnilj, 

J. M. Sauitblh, 
Chief Department of Hortlcolture. 

SFAOB APPORTIONED TO STATES. 
The following space in the Hortioultaral department haB been 
allotted to each state and county in the Horticultural buildinjc, which, 
«xGept for a certain quantity left over for contiugenciea, is all there is, 
tiig as the baildiug is : 



Square feet. 

AUbama 3,000 

Alaska 4,000 

Arizona 9,000 

Arkansai 4,000 

California (with sp&cn open court) 6,000 

CtrfoMdo 4,000 

-Conneotlcnt 3,000 

DoUware 4,000 

Florida (with apace to open oonrt] 3,000 

•Georgia. 2,000 

Idaho a,000 

lUinois 6,000 

Indiana 6,000 

Iowa 5,000 

Kansas 5,000 

Kentucky G,000 

Louisiana 3,000 

Maine 3,000 

Maryland , 4,000 

MasBachusetts ,. . 4,000 

Michigan 6,000 

Uionesota .. 4,000 

Misalaalppi 2,000 

Mlsaoorl 6,000 

Montana 3,000 



Sqnare feet. 

Nebraska 4,000 

Nevada 3,000 

New Hampahire 3,000 

New Jersey 6,000 

New Mexico 3,000 

Sew York 8,000 

North Carolina 3,000 

North Dakota. 1,000 

Ohio 6,000 

Cklahoma 1 ,000 

Oregon 4,000 

feonsylvanla 8,000 

Ehode Island 3,000 

South Carolina 1,000 

South Dakota 1,000 

Tennessee 3,000 

Texas 3,000 

Utah 1,000 

Vermont ;... 1,000 

Virginia 3,000 

Washington 3,000 

West Virginia 3,000 

WlBconaln 6,000 

Wyoming 1,000 
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Thubsday, Decembet 3 — 2 p. m. 

Election of ofBcers : 

J. 0. Evans, Harlem, vm elected President.' 

N. F. Marray, Oregon, Vice-President. 

L. A. Goodman, Westport, Secretary. 

A. N'elson, Lebanon, Treasarer. 

8B0BETA.Br'B BBPOBT. 

All the best things of life are free for everjone. The air we breathe, the pore 
water of oar spriDgs, the beantiea of oature, tlte light of the sud, moon and starB, 
the wind, tbe rain, the landscape, the beaatleB of our oltj' buildings, ail things of 
natnre we can see or hear, are ft'ee as the air we breathe. 

A gentleman wishing to bnj a lot across the road from where 1 live, objected 
beoanse it bad no trees or shruba to beautlt^ it, while mine was Slled with beautl- 
fnl evergreens and ornamental trees. I soon convinced him of the deelrablenesa 
of the location, becanse he bad ever; advantage of location, and coald certainly 
enlofthe beautiesof mj lawn as well as I or any one else. No one coold binder 
persons In their enjoyment of beantj, for that was free. He soon decided to build 
there, and now enjoys tbe beantlfal trees as much as 1 who have spent twenty 
years in caring for them , 

As free as are the beauties of nature, or as tbe air we breathe, so free la the 
knowledge which the liortlcnltuiist Is giving every day of his life. No more un- 
lelflsh person In all this world lives, than the hortlcnlturlBt la bis profeaaion. He 
will spend years and years in finding some new plan, or new fruit, or new idea, 
and when fonnd will make It known Co the world. Our best frnlt men will spend 
hours In talking, days in writing, and months and years In experimenting, ail to be 
given to any person who la tntereBted enough to a-sk them how it is done. 

How many of ns have given out facts of our profession, which have cost ub 
months of labor and many dollarB of money to prove, for the mere asking. Can 
you point to any other profeMlon which will begin to do as we do ? The other 
day a certain lawyer In KansaB City asked me questions about planting an orchard, 
which answers were worth thousandB of dollars to him, and yet he never once 
thought of paying for any of It. That same lawyer charged me $5 for writing np a 
contract. 

This one thbig we can be proud of : that the horticulturist is truly unselfish 
In regard to knowledge of our work, and I am glad it Is so, for our work Is contin- 
ually one of Instruction ana love, and we are happy when we have some new toct 
to give to tbe people. Our Society has been one of growth, of Improvement, of 
instruction. 

The first report that I publUhed as Secretary of thiB Society was for tbe year 
1883. I well remember how the contract was made with the State printer for $623 for 
1,000 volnmea, printed and paid for out of the annual allowance of $1,000 per year. 
From that time there has been no backward step, and the nine publications will 
stand as something of value to the fruit-growers, and they have been a great factor 
In the development of the fruit IntercBts of tbe State. The members of this Society 
and the work of this Society have done more to attract the eyes of the people to 
this State and to locate good earnest families than any other one cauBc. Our influ- ' 
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ence in not limtt«d b^ the bonnds of Ulssoarl, nor are we beld by any out-iron 
rnJes. But, on the cootrary, our tnfiaenoeba« exteaded into almost every State of 
tbe Union, and been the means of bringing thousutds of frnit-bajren and traM- 
growera into our grand old State. 

Tbe people of this State, oh well as otber states, are now turnlog their eyes 
toward Missouri as tbe best frait district io all the United States. Day by day Is 
onrworlc growing, little by little is our inflaenoe epreadtog, step by step are people 
ooming, and acre by aore are oar forests being turned Into orchards. There ia no 
wild Impalslre movemetit, no great boom, no great speoulatlon, but a steady, con- 
tinual growth, such as shows a healthy feeling and a good work done. Why, Hr. 
President, had ooe-balf of the talking, and coaxing and blowing been done for 
oar State that is done for many states or places, we would see thouaanda more of 
people, but not Dear the sound, stead}' feeling which we now have. 

Very few appreolate, even In our own State, the wonderful influeuceand power 
of the l,fiOO members of our local Bocleties in bringing some of tbe best families 
into our midst, not by ones, but by thonsands. 

Already has our State received a hundred-fold In return for all the money 
spent In aiding the State Society. No oue need be afraid to ask our State Legisla- 
ture for asBUtance In sending out tbe facts of the advantages of this State In tbe 
horti cultural line. Our World's Pair Com miasl oners were completely surprised 
when they were informed of the wonderful growth and possibilities of tbe ftuit 
Interests of the State, and consent was Immediately given to allow more to the 
ftnit interests than to any other one interest. 

Did you wonder at our frnit crop last year ? What will you say to that of this . 
year ? Strawberries in unbaunded profusion ; strawberries like hens' eggs— every 
one oould ejit them, eat them in plenty and enjoy them too. Raspberries, aaoh as 
was never known befbre, by the quart, crate, busbel, hncdreds of bushels, nntll 
every man, woman and child oonld get their nil. Blaokberries, large and iuaclona, 
in great abnndanoe, and flt for a king to eat. 

It is not an unmixed evil to have fruit so plenty or so cheap. It gives a taste 
of fruit to thousands who otherwise would not get them, and thus causing them 
to use, as an article of food, some of the health-giving fruit. Instead of so mnch of 
unhealthy and unnatural foods. This taste for trult grows on them, and soon they 
will be osing ten quarts where they now use one. Fou will find this taste for fruit 
thna growing all over our land, and thousands of bnshels are now used where there 
used to be one. 

Then the peaches : there never were finer peaidies, or better, grown than were 
grown last year. T bey were scattered far and wide, north and south, east and 
west ; tbey went from the Rocky mountains to the Aliegfaanles, from the Oulf of 
Mexico to tbe great lakes. Thousands upon thousands of bushels, car-load afler 
oar-load, were sent b> the markets, and retarna made in the shape of dollars. 

Qrapes, plums, pears, cherries, rich and luaoious, grand and beautiful, supplied 
our markets in their season. Apples in abundance, apples everywhere, and good 
prices fOr all apples to SInrope, to South America, to Mexico, to California, to the 
mountains; apples only such as Ulssourl can raise, handsome as no other land can 
make them.good as only our soil and oil mate can give; apples whioh bring $20. S40, 
$80, $160 per acre are gold mines sncb as the ground will give to those who know 
how to get the gold out. 

What la tbe worth of our fruits? Ten millions will not cover the market 
Value of that sold, and ten millions more la not the entire value of those used at 
home, evaporated or dried for market. Thirty thousand fruit farms or ftult- 
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gained. A park or college grooadB weU Uld oat by "one who knows," is an object- 
lesson to all wko visit It, and has a wonderfnl toflaence on tbe whole oommnDtt;, 
wbich is not long In being felt. 

Now B word for an experimental forest at Nevada. Bverf member shonld 
ose his Inflaenoe to have here a planting, tbe model of wbat forestrf can be and win 
be some day in this country. Thetlme iscomlng, not wben we must stop cutting 
down trees, but when we must plant a forest all over our land. I am no sympa- 
thizer with this ory of '-stop cutting tbe trees," for tbat is what they were made 
for. Bnt 1 am in earnest In theory of "plant forest trees I" plant tbem everywhere 
they will grow, take o»re of them; plant! plant! plant I the time will come when 
they will bring blessings and money too. 

Suppose we might have two or three or four hundred acres of tbat beautiful 
section of land of our insane asylnm there, devoted to the growth of our forest 
trees and evergreens for "forests," but let them be planted In such a judicious and 
systematic whole that It would resemble a park as well as a forest— planting varie- 
ties In gronps with vistas between, some on bill-top and some la valley, each in 
its own desirable location. What think yon would be the valne of such a planting 
in the years to come as a teacher to our people ? What would they learn by such 
an experience? What would they take for such a park f 

It is hard to plaoe a money value on such a planting. It is still harder to place 
a value on tbe experience given us In such a work done. It is still harder to tell the 
value of such lessons to the people of oui State, and its inflnenoe upon us all. 

So, In a smaller degree, Is the Influence of ail our college grounds on our young 
people, as well as tbe surrounding country. Then we do well and wisely in aiding 
all such plantings and decorations In every possible way. It Is a part of horticul- 
ture, and a very valuable part also, and as such our State Society takes it as part of 
its work of Instruction to our people. 

" He who plants a tree. 
Plants a hope ; 
Cini't thon prophesy, than Utile tree, 
Wliat the glory of thy bongba shaU be ? 
' ' Ho who plant* a tree. 
He plants a lOTe; 
Hs&TSQ andeaithbelphlm who plants atiee, 
And h!a work its own »ward Bhall be. " 

Our report for 1890 I cannot help from calling your attention to. It will stand 
as one of tbe best we have ever Issued, and one which has received the praise of 
hundreds of our best people, not only horticulturists, but many others. Fruit- 
growers, other State societies, florists and scientists all apeak In praise of the work, 

Tbe "Outlines" of Hiss Murtfeldt has received many and many a word of 
praise from those who know its value. I am sure that you will bear me out In the 
fact that DO other btate society ever presented Id Its report so valuable a report as 
these ■ 'Outlines " furnlBb. Mies Murtfeldt deserves the thanks and the best wishes 
of the whole people of the State for her snceeasfui work in this direction. I hope 
this State will recognize the value of tbe work and the value of all Uiss Murtfeldt's 
efforts, and very soon arrange to pay her for all this valuable Information, 

I speak the sober truth when I say tbat other states have paid thousands of 
dollars for the very same service which our State has been receiving gratuitously. 
I have bad calls for this report from England, France, Oermany, Bussia, Australts, 
Canada, from Auckland, New Zealand, and every State in tbe Union. I shall take 
the liberty of giving one or two letters which I have received : 
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FiNGAL, October 21, 1891. 
L, A. Goodman, Westport, Mo.; 

SiR-^Some time ago I received rrom jov the tb)rt;-ttilrd annual report of tbe 
State Hortlcnttural Boolety. Id reply I can eay after giving tbe sftld report a care- 
ful perusal, tbat It le one of tbe best reports I bave ever read, and I ooDFider 11 a 
valuable volume on bortlcultur«. I would like. If you feel tbat you can spare tbem, 
the reports of your Society oommenclDg wltb tbe year 18SS, or the twenty-slxtb 
annual meeting, up until tbe year 1890. Fleaae send bound volumes, as tbey are for 
library use. Yours, etc., 

Chab. R. Stxvsmbon, 
PIngal Postoffloe, Ontario, Canada. 
Agricultural editor of Soutbem Countlea -lournal. 

yACRAUBKTO, CaJ„, October 19, 1881. 
Mr. L. A. QooDMAN, Westport, Mo.: 

Dbar Sir — 1 take pleasure In acknowledging the receipt of tbe Thlrty-tblrd 
Annual report of the Htssourl State Horticultural society. The report was received 
some days ago, through your courtegy, and, upon examination, I cannot refrain 
from complimenting you upon the order and thoroughness of It, as well aa Its great 
Talue. 

We Callfornlans never admit tbat we can be excelled In anything pertaining 
to horticulture, I believe, but we can perhaps acknowledge that In getting up a 
liortlcultnrat report Hissourlans are "next best." In fact, your work compels 
this acknowledgment. 

Thanking you for tbe book, and assuring you of my appreciation of It, I am 
Yours very respectfully, 

Ellis E. Tayloh, 
734 J street 



HONORART a 

Some valuable members of our State Society abonld receive mention, and I 
bave but to call to your attention the names of many of our Missourians to satls^ 
yon that tbey are entitled to honor. I am not one of those who believe In honor- 
ing men of other States and men away off in some foreign land before our own 

The veteran horticulturist, Judge Samuel Miller, has been before us for years, 
and first of all be should receive honor at our hands. . 

The landscape gardener who planned and planted Lafayette park and Porest 
park. Prof. M, G. Kern, should certainly have bis work recoguized. 

The grape-grower, who has taken so much interest In Missouri grapes, and 
done so much to advance the work, Hermann Jaeger, deserves it also. 

The best worker In entomology in our State, one who has so nnstintedly given 
her time and services to our Society, deserves more than State reoogDltl«D ; Miss 
H. S. Mnrtfeldt is the lady. 

Tbe Missouri boy, who began bis work in the green-bouses at Columbia, and 
Is now at tbe head of the Department of Pathology at Washington, certainly 
deserves all tbe honor we can give him— B. T, Galloway by name. 

The oldest horticulturist in the West, one who has spent sixty-seven years In 
producing new varieties of grapes for the western grower ; one who la as earnestly 
Id love with his work as ever mortal was ; one who has given ne the Jewel grape- 
John Burr, of Leavenworth, Kansas— although not a Missourlan. yet living so 
closely and Identtfled with our work so much, should be honored Indeed as much as 
la in our power. 
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Onr AgrlcoUural college and Experiment etailon la dolnfCBomethlng of what 
■bonld be dooe, but never what would be done, If tbe whole thine were cuoved to 
iome more ooDgenUl location. It is coming to be the oplaion of thonsaDds all 
over OUT State that tbe true work of the college and atatloa will Dever be done 
where It Is, and that the sooner it Is moved the better. There seems to be hut lit- 
tle sf mpatbf or eDcooraiiement to this department of the University among the 
people of Columbia or of Boone count;. 

Over $30,000 Income, ae the college and Experiment station reoelve, staoold 
make a showing of four or five hundred bojs at work in the clses-rooms. 

The Hortlcnltnral departmeni: should have a new green-house second to none 
in the country for experimental work. We should have a dozen sub-stations In all 
parts of the State working In nnison with the college and station, and glvlog ui 
results worth thoaaands of dollars to the fruit Interests of the State. 

Cannot this State afford to put this work In the right place and on the prc^r 
footing? Verily It seems Co me that the time is here when oar college should be 
second to none in tbe land. 

But lest I weary you, I most cut these thoughts off. So much needs to be 
done and so many fields seem to open when yon begin to examine Into the work, 
that we hardly know where or when to stop. But, my friends, If I have opened 
up any new avenues, or brought out any new thoughts ,or made you value onr pro- 
fession more, or touched a sympathetic chord, or have shown yon where yon may 
do valuable work, or where you can Improve in your work, or awakened you to 
a love for this work, or even shown you where you can make any dollars, or earn 
any honor, I am content. 

L. A. Goodman, Sec'y. 

G. G. Bell — We are dow nearing the end of oar seseion. I don't 
wish to waste your valuable time. I notice that much of onr time is 
taken np by long essays (a voice "and speeches"), which are ralnable 
when printed, bat the; take the time that shoald belong to the discns- 
aions. We ought to discass the qaestion of spraying and other aseiiil 
things. The ornamental part is very nice, bat the practical should not 
be lost sight of. I make it as a suggestion to oar Secretary in prepar- 
ing a program for our subsequent meeting, that he request the essay- 
ists to limit tjieir papers to fifteen minutes. This thing of sitting for a 
half hour listening to something very nice is killing time. I think we 
are branching off on too many side issaes. In the fatare we should 
guard against these long essays. 

J. C. Evans — The nest qoestion is that of the place for the next 
meeting of the Society. 

Chillicothe, Oarthage and Sedalis asked for the next winter 
meeting. 

Fertle Springs, Lamar and Lebanon asked for tbe sammer meeting. 

Tbe subject was referred to the Executive committee. 

Music. 

J. C. Dtrffy, Shaw's garden — We commenced last year to spray for 
the Codlin moth. We nsed one pound of Paris green to 200 gallons 
water, spraying twice at an interval of two weeks. The application 
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was Bnccessfnl. We foaod one wormy apple to 370 where we sprayed. 
In tbose not sprayed we fonnd 48 wormy apples in 370. I believe 
Paris green la better than London pnrple. The pnrple is soluble to 
some extent, and bnms the foliage worse than ttie insoluble Paris 
green. 

I have heard that lime decreases the amount of injury and allows 
yon to increase the strength of the solution without homing the foliage. 
Use three or four pounds of qaicklimein one hundred gallons of water. 
As to spraying plums, I can give you no information. Some people 
claim good snocess and others had none. The past season we jarred 
for the carcnlio and found only three. There seem to have been very 
few this season. If we had sprayed for them, we would have called it 
a success. 

Black-rot of the grape is a fungus disease. You cannot cure it ; 
yon can only prevent it before it attacks the grape berry. The spores 
of the rot fall upon the frait and cnnse rot. They send their roots, as 
it were, into the fruit and grow at the expense of the fruit, somewhat 
like a masqnito feeds upon the person. Copper sulphate will kill the 
spores and prevent the black-rot. In Shaw's garden in the city there 
is no black-rot. I went outside the city to a small vineyard which had 
produced no grapes on account of the rot. A part of the vineyard 
was sprayed, and part was left without spraying. I have here draw- 
ings of two bnnches of Concord, one from the sprayed portion and 
the other from the ansprayed part of the vineyard. We sprayed these 
vines on May 8, May 26, Jane 15, Jnly 2 and Jnly 15. If I were spray- 
ing on my own ground, I would have sprayed sooner and later than 
the dates given. As I had to go several miles, we could not always 
find time to attend to it. 

The first spraying was with Bordeax mixture, six pounds of bine- 
stone, fonrpocnds of qnicklime to twenty-two gallons of water. First 
take the blue-stone and dissolve it in sixteen gallons of water by pat- 
ting it in a bag of some open material, and suspending it in the water. 
Slake the lime and strain it so it will not clog yonr nozzle. Pour the 
lime into the copper mixture slowly, stirring constantly. This mixture 
does not injure the foliage of the grape. Prof. Clark says it will bam 
the foliage of fruit-trees. 

I will give you the formula for_ the ammoniacal solution of car- 
bonate of copper. 

Carbonate of copper 3oancea, ammonia quarts, 22° Baame. Dis- 
solve the Sounces of carbonate of copper ^in the ammonia and dilate 

H~12 
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to 22 gallons of water. This Bolntiou preveats rot, and does not soil 
the grapes. We applied it with a Glalloway knapsack sprayer, naing a 
Vermorel nozzle. 

We have not sprayed for the apple scab. 

It is the opinion of Prof. Clark that the Bordeaux mixture will 
prevent the black-rot of the apple if it is commenced soon enough. 

Sam'l Miller — The pnmp need for spraying may be a very nsefnl 
thing to have in case of flre and for many other parposes on a farm. 

Mr. Bainea— The Field force-pnmp that is sold for twelve dollars 
is a good one for spraying. It will throw a stream thirty or forty feet. 
The Vermorel nozzle is good for spraying vineyard or small plants, but 
it is too fine to throw a spray to the top of a large tree. 

S. W. Gilbert — A word of caation: I sprayed over a thousand 
peach trees, and killed the leaves, the peaches and a number of the 
trees, ^on mnst be carefol. The spray shonld be fine ; there shoald 
not be any drops. A very small qoantity evenly distributed is sufficient. 
I would now use one pound of Paris green to 480 gallons of water. I 
sprayed my peaches for the curculio, which stings the peaches. 

IT. P. Murray — I first used white arsenic. It burnt the foliage 
somewhat, but it was beneflciaL I next used London purple, which 
did not harm the foliage. 

Mr. President, I believe in giving some honor to a man while he 
lives. John Burr, of Leavenworth, Kas., has done a great work for 
horticulture in originating the Jewel and Ideal grapes. He is ninety- 
one years old to-day. I move that he be made an honorary member of 
this Society. 

L. A. Goodman — T move that M. G. Kem, Sam. Miller, Miss M. E. 
Mnrtfeldt and Hermann Jaeger, and also John Burr, be made honorary 
members of this Society. Carried unanimously. 

INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES. 

Daring the past two teasoas we have been making at the MtsBonrl Botanical 
garden some experimentB with iDseotioIdeB and fuDglcldes. While we have made 
no new dlecoTeriea In either line, the results of our work may be of some Interest 
to the members of this Society, and I hope that the dlscusfalon will throw more 
Ugbt on the subject than the paper. 

In the spring of 1890, as soon as the petals had fallen, we sprayed our apple 
trees with Paris green, one pound to 300 gallons of water. Our trees are old, 
some of them about forty feet, and we found it difficult to throw a spray to the 
taps of them. A Florida spraying-pump with ten feet of hose was used. The hose 
wu made fast to a pole and held up as high as it would reach. The spray ooutd 
not then be thrown to the top of the trees. This pump may do very well for spray- 
ing potatoes and cotton, but for spraylLg tall trees it is not a success. The next day 
after the trees were sprayed, we had a heavy rain. Two weeks later the opeia- 
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tloD was repeated and was followed hj another rain. A few trees were left each 
time a« checks. Examinations of the fralt were made from time to time. No dif- 
ference in the number of wormy apples was found from trees that had been sprayed 
and from those that had not. When the apples were half grown, about 48 per cent 
on all trees were wormy, and when ripe, one without a worm was rare. 

This year we repeated the experiments under more favorable conditions. The 
strength of the mliture was Increased to one pound to 160 gallons of water. The 
hose was lengthened to twenty feet, so that there was no diQoulty in reaching the 
tops of the trees. The first applloatlon was made May 4, just after the petals had 
l^llen. Every tree but one was sprayed. The trees were again sprayed May 16. 

Jnly 32, from one tree of Red June apples, 18} bushels were picked; 370 apples 
were carefully examined and only one found wormy. The same day the apples on 
tbe check, a seedling, were examined and 46 per cent found wormy ; 300 Qenetlnge 
«iamlned at picking time contained seven wormy apples, and 300 Wlnesaps gave 
ten wormy apples. 

Next year I shall spray three times, and shall Increase the strength to one 
pound to ISO gallons of water for tbe first, and use a weaker mixture for tbe second 
and third. We have had no damage to the foliage from spraying. The mixture 
must be kept from settling, thns increasing the strength. 

THE ROSB SLUG. 

For many years the rose slugs have destroyed the foliage of our rose bushes , 
leaving only the dry, brown skeletons of the leaves to disfigure onr grounds. Last 
year a careful watch was kept for this pest, and as soon as the eggs began to hatch 
the bushes were divided into fonr nearly equal parts, and treated as follows : 
Division 1, with 1 pound of whale-oil soap, 1 pound of sulphur and S gallons Of 
water ; division 3, with 1 ounce of white hellebore In 3 gallons of water; dlvition 
3, with f of an ounce of Parte green in 10 gallons of water ; and division 4, with )- 
an ounce of Paris green In 10 gallons of water. Results : Blugs all killed and no 
■damage to tbe foliage, while on a few bushes left as checks not a green leaf was to 
-be seen. There was no dlfierenoe in the condition of the four divisions treated. 
Each mixture did tbe work thoroughly. The whale-oil soap and sulphur mixture 
was the most expensive, and the weaker Paris green mixture was tbe cheapest. I 
prefer the hellebore, as costing less than the soap and sulphur, and being less dis- 
agreeable to handle, and there Is no danger of poisoning from It. The bushes were 
all treated with hellebore for the second brood. This year all the rose bushes but 
two were treated with hellebore as before. There were no slugs on the treated 
bushes, and no leaves on those not treated. Tbe mixture was applied with the 
knapaack spraying pump, with the nozzle turned so as to play against tbe under- 
side of tbe leaves. Hellebore Is equally efiectlve against thecurrant and gooseberry 
worm, and may be safely used on cabbage and cauliflower for the cabbage worm. 

BUCK-ROT OP GRAf BS. 

(Lailadia Biduellil, Vlala and Bavaz.*) 
* Phgtalotpoi-a Bidwellii, Sac. 
Phoma umeola, Berkley and Curtis. 
Sph<eria Bidmellii, Ellis. 
Spkmroptit uearum, B. and C. 
Phoma uvarum, Sac. 
Nemtupora ampdieida, Engleman. 
PhylUttieta labrvxeiz. Von Thuemen. 
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PhyUoMiieta viUeoUt, B. and C. 

Ateoehjita Ellim, Von Tbti«mea. 

Sphcsria KUieola, Curtli. 

Saeidum vUicalum, Cooke. 

Phoma uttulittum, B. ADd 0. 

Phyllotticta ampelopiidia, BUIfl. 

Grap« CDltare bM been b»dl7 crippled and In some HCtlona almost destroyed 
bj^ several fangous diseases, cblef among wblob Is tbe disease koown as "Black- 
rot." This fungus irae Introdnoed into France from this countr;f , and tbere th& 
flrst blDts toward dlicoTeriog a preventive were discovered. Prof. P. Vlala and 
H. Ii. Baraz made carefnl stndles of this disease, tbe cause of wblcb bad been made 
many years previous by Dr. Bngleman. Tbe results of tbe study of Vlala and 
Bavaz were pubUsbed In 1886 in a pamphlet, '-The Black-rot." In 1887 Prof. Vlala 
was sent by the Frencb government to this country fbr tbe purpose of making a. 
fartber study of tbe disease on Us ostlve soil. Prof.' P*. L. Bcribner, who had 
already done some valuable work on this fangus, was directed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Norman J. Colman, to assist Prof. Vlala In his work, which was as 
important to our grape-growers as tboee of france. Since then botb tbe French 
and our own government have made extended experiments on this and other taa- 
gous diseases of tbe grape. Some valuable results have he«n attained, a part of 
which I hope to be able to put in available form for tbe use of the members of this 
Society. I shall not give long tables, nor detail the many experiments that have 
been made, but shall confine myself to the moBt simple directions for applying the 
mlxturesthat have given best results, and by a few drawings to show the results 
of my own experiments, and something of the mode of Ufeof the fungus causing the 
disease. 

Fungi are plants wblcb grow on either living or dead animal or vegetable mat- 
ter, not being able to make use of (be food material found in tbe soil, as do other 
plants. They are therefore either robbers or scavengers— the former l>eiDg called 
parasites, the latter as prop hi tes. A few fongl, among which is the black-rot, are 
both paraaltio and saprophitic. It grows on the living tissues of the grape nntll 
tbe grape is dead, and then oonttnues to grow on the dead tissue, thus wholly 
destroying the fmlt. 

BBPBODtrCTIOH OF AND GROWTH OF THE FUNGUS. 

Fungi, unlike the higher plants, produce no flowers or seeds, but are repro- 
duced by spores. However, fcir the sake of simplicity, we may consider these 
spores as seeds, since they grow and produce plants. The black-rot fUngas pro- 
duces three and perhaps four kinds of spores. Little brown spots appear on tbe 
leaves of tbe diseased vine. In these spots and also on the diseased berries tittle 
pimples or pustules are formed, within which are cavities filled with spores or ftult 
of the fungus. Figures 6 and 7, plate I, show section highly magnified through 
these pustules, with spores issuing from the openings. These are the summer 
spores, which propagate tbe disease through the growing season. They are as 
small and light as the finest dust, and are blown about by tbe wind from place to 
place. They fall on the leaves and fruit of the grape-vine, and If tbey find molS' 
ture and the right temperature, begin at once to grow, forming minute plants, 
which are shown highly magnified at figure S, plate I. These plants soon enter ibe 
tissue of the leaf or berry, and nothing more Is seen of them until other pustules 
are formed, in which are born more spores. A part of one of these plants, highly 
magnified, is shown at figure 5, plate I. 
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Other spores are formed on little protruding Btalkg,fta ehown at figure 9, plate 
I. Later Id the season other spores are formed In stmilar appearing pnatnles. 
Tliese spores are inclosed In little sacks, two of which are shown highly magnified 
at fignre ID, plate 1. Above are seen four spores as the; appear after leaving the 
sacks. These are the winter or resting spores, which are to give the disease a new 
start the following year. If we were to imagine thousands of diminutive vines 
growing wholly within and feeding upon the tissues of a single berry, we woald 
have something similar to the manuer of growth of the black-rot fangas. This It 
an Important fact to be kept In mind by all who would combat this destructive dis- 
«ase, for when the little robber Is once well estahilsbed within the berry, leaf or 
young wood of the vine, it is beyond reach of all substances that do not destroy 
the foliage and fruit. 

TBBiTMBNT, 

Ae will be readily aeen from the nature of this diaease, there can be no remedy; 
however, tt la not a caae of '* what cannot be cured, must be enduied," for what 
cannot be cured may often t>e prevented, and this is true of black-rot, and also of 
several other dlseaaes of the vine. 

Remove tuid burn all rotted berries, all the leaves and the wood removed by 
pruning. By so doing, many of the winter spores will be destroyed. Certain 
chemicals have been found to prevent the growth of black-rot spores, biit, owing 
to the plant being wholly within the host, have no effect on the disease after It has 
become established ; therefore these mixtures must he used early and often. Spray 
the vines with a etrong solution of sulphate of:lron before growth begins ; also give 
the stakes, trellis or other support of the vine a liberal spraying. Fifty pounds of 
sulphate of iron to twenty-four gallons of water have been used. I have not used 
the sulphate of iron, and should not use so strong a solution. I think that one 
pound to one gallon would be strong enough. The original Bordeaux mixture con- 
tained stiteen pounds of blue-stone in iwenty-flve gallons, but now only six pounds 
&re used, nnd by some only two. As soon as the first leaves appear, spray with 
Bordeaux mixture, and repeat the operation every two weeks until the fruit begins 
to color. As the Bordeaax mixture, if applied late in the season, may, by adhering 
to the fruit, make It unsightly, am moniacal carbonate of copper may be used for the 
last two treatments. 



Bordeaux Mixture. — Blue-Stone (copper sulphate), 6 pounds, dissolved in 16 
gallons of water in a wooden vessel. The blue-stone will dissolve much sooner by 
suspending it In a loose cloth near the top of the water. Quicklime, 4 pounds, 
slaked as for mortar, and dilute to 6 gallons ; when the lime water hu cooled , add 
slowly and with constant stirring to the blue-stone solatlon. 

Ammoniaeal Carbonate of Coppw. — Dissolve 3 ounces of carbonate of copper in 
I quart of liquid ammonia, strength 22° Banme, and dilute with 23 gallons of water. 

These mixtures must be applied to every leaf and berry In a fine spray. It 
cannot be dashed on from a vessel or sprinkling can, and must not he put fn tin or 
iron vessels, as the copper dissolves the tin and Iron. A copper pump with a Ver- 
morel nozzle la about the only machine that will do the work well. 

OOB OWN UXPBBIUBHTS. 

The grape-vines at the garden were treated according to the above directions 
io 1890, bnt as there were no signs of any of the fungus diseases on those left as 
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cbecke, nothing wat learned Tiosa tbe experiment. Black-rot wU] probably nerer 
be tTonblcBome In St. Louie. Tltis 1b probably due to tbe smoke from tbe great 
quontltiea of soft coal barned b«re. 

Tbii year a part of tbe vines on Lackland Arm, about twelve miles Dorthwest 
of the oltf, were treated tbree timea with Bordeaux mixture and twice with am- 
monlaoal culxtnate of copper. The first application was made Hay 8, and othera 
followed at Intervals of about two weeks, tiie last being made Ang. 7. 

The vines treated were on high, well-drained ground. They were trained to 
arlwra, bad been well pruned, and were vigorous and healthy, Hr. Lackland told 
me that tbe lot had destroyed bis grapes for a Dumber of j'ears. The rot was nob 
as bad on the untreated vinee this year as it had been for several years. Tbe dis- 
ease did not appear until the ftult was nearly grown. Flgnree 1 and 3, plate II, 
show tbe most affected buoches ^om sprayed and aogprayed Concords. 

Figure 3, plate II, shows average condition of same variety from an adjoining 
farm ftom untreated vlnen. Figures 1 and 2 show average condition of Catawbas 
an sprayed and unspiayed vines at Lackland farm. The rot had entirely destroyed 
tbe grapes on tbe vines for several years, and as will be seen by tbe Illustrations, the 
fruit was again whcdly destroyed on tbe untreated vines, while on the treated vines 
a fair crop was secured. There were very few bunches ot Concorde not affected 
on the untreated vines, and not more than one-third were marketable, while on the 
treated vines not more than one-tenth of tbe bnnches were unmarketable, and at 
least one-half were entirely nree from rot. One or two more treatments would 
probably have almost entirely prevented the rot on the treated vines. 

Onr experiments have confirmed the results obtained by tbe Department of 
Agriculture, which show that fMm 75 to 90 per cent of the crop can be saved by 
proper treatment with the copper mixtures. 

OTHKB PUMOOUa DISEASES OX THE QRAPE. 

There are other fungous dlBeases of the grape, most of which yield to tbe 
same treatment as that reoommended for black-rot. These are known as Anthrfe- 
knose [Sphaeeloma ampeliraim), brown-rot and dowuy-mildew, both of which ar* 
oaused by tbe same fungus {PerorKupora melicola] ; bitter-rot, white-rot and powdery 
mildew (Unemula ampeloptidit), 

I have avoided, as far as possible, tbe nse of technical terms, and have not 
given any of the many detailed experiments that might have been brought forward 
to show to what extent these diseases are prevented by spraying. Those wishing 
to study farther Into tbe subject are referred to P. Lamaon Scribner's little book 
" Fungus Diseases of the Orape and Other Plants and their Treatment," published 
by J. T. Lovett company. Little Sliver, N. J., and to the bulletins of "The Section 
of Tegetable Pathology of the Department of Agrionlture," Washington, D. C., 
which may be obtained by addressing B. T. Galloway, chief of the section. 

While we have no blaok-rot in the garden, we have many birds which know 
when the grapes are ripe. They do not wait until a cluster Is ripe, but take each 
berry as soon as it Is ripe enough to suit their taste. Figure i, plate I, shows sn 
average bunch of Delawarea as grown unprotected In tbe garden in 18S0. Figure 
3, plate [, shows average bunch protected by paper bags. The bags aiso keep off 
insects and lot If put on as soon as the frnit is set. 
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Tbe moat oonvontent machine for spraying grapes and other low plants Is the 
knapsack sprajer. Any machine in which the copper salts are used must be made 
of copper : an Iron pump will not do as, It would sooo be ruined by the aotton of 
the chemicals. Wm. Stabl, of Qaincy, 111., carries a hill line of spraying pnmps, 
and will gladly furnish aay Information about them. 

J. 0. DUWBEY, 

Missouri Botaoioal Qarden, St. Loots. 
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BXPLINATION OF" PLATES. 
Plate 1: 

FiQ. 1. Average bunch of Catawbas from epr&yed vines. 

Fio. 3. Average buneh of Catawbas from ungprayed vlnea. 

Fia. 3. Average bunch of Delawarea protected by paper hags. 

Tig. 4. Average bunch of Delawaree unprotected, the berries destroyed by 

blrda and Insects. 
Fig. 5. Sporea of black-rot fungus after germluatiDg. 
PiQ. 6 and 7. Highly magnified sections through the pustules of black-rot. 

with spores issuing from the openings. 
Fio. 8. Tbe black-rot plant { the myetUum ). 

Fig. 9. Spores or black-rot born on stalks (the eonidiaamA eonidtophmte). 
Fio. 10. Two of the little sacks la which the winter spores are bom, with eight 

spores In each sack ( the ateei and atd spores ). Above are four ' 

spores from another sack. 
Fi^TE II: 

Pio. 1. Worst bunch of grapes from sprayed Concords, 

Fio. 3. Worst bonch from unaprayed vines. 

Fig. 3. Average condition of Concords from untreated vines on an adjoining 

farm. 

AOKNOWLBDGEMBNT. 

Plats I: 

Figures 5, 6, 7 and 10 are after Scrlbner, reduced one-fburtb. 

Figures 8 and S are parts of figures from Scribnet . 

Figures 1, 2, 3 and 4 were drawn by Urs. Dufley from original photographs. 

Prof. F. L. Scribner's little book, "Fungus Diseases of the Grape and Other 
Plants, and Their Treatment," and the bulletins of the Division of Vegetable 
Pathology, have been freely consulted In regard to tbe life history ot the fungus. 
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SPRAYING. 



Will it pay ? Is DatuTftUf the flrat queetion that preseati Itself for answer in 
any coDsldeTatloD of apraylng. This qaeetlon ii ttie uolversal touchstoDe now-a- 
day a. If tt pays to spray, we want to know It, that we may adopt tbis method of 
flght lag io sects aod fungi and get ourshare of the financial reward. If It does not 
pay to spray, we want to know that, that we may not he led Into an unprofitable 
undertaking. We may be in the bnsiaess of ttuit-growing for our health, but we 
«re also In It for the profit that may be made. 

Hy experience with spraying la probably as extensive as is that of any one in 
the country, and it bas shown me very conclusively that It does pay to spray, and 
It pays very handsomely. Sometimes It pays 500 to 1,000 per cent. That Is cer- 
tainly safficlently prosperous- Are you Incredulous abont ttiat? I can only say 
that my experience has shown me that a profit of 600 per cent in spraying Is by no 
means nnnsual, and there are many In this State, some probably present here to- 
day, that can bear the same testimony. 

Profll depends upon the oast of a thing and the results achieved. We will first 
consider the cost of spraying. It Is incoDSldeiable. Fortunately no one need l>e 
deterred from spraying by the cost. In spraying there are three Important mix- 
tures used. Other things are used, bat these three mixtures are used much more 
than all other things put together, and many fruit-growers, perhaps a majority, 
will never have occasion to use anything other than these three mlstares. For the 
sake of brevity I will consider only these three. They are the Bordeaux mixture, 
the London purple solution and the kerosene emulsion. 1'he kerosene emulsion Is 
used to prevent the ravages of hop-lice, squash-bugs, leaf-hoppers, aphis, bark-Uoe, 
chinch-bugs, etc. It is made by dissolving, by boiling, one-half ponnd of hard soap 
in four plots of water. To this is added a gallon of kerosene, and the whole Is 
agitated briskly until a stable mixture is formed. The agitation Is best accom- 
plished by using aforce-pump and pumping the mixtnre with force back into the 
vessel that contains it. This emulsion Is ordinarily diluted for use by adding ten 
to twelve parts of water. It may be dilated and used at once, or it may he allowed 
to stand and be diluted when needed. 

Now, aetothecost of It ; Only the best whale-oil soap should be used, but It costs 
only fifteen cents per pound. A pound of the soap and two gallons of kerosene, 
total cost forty to forty-five cents, will make thirty gallons of the emulsion diluted 
for nse. Not taking Into account the light tabor required in Its preparation, the 
cost of the emulsion, ready for use, is less than two cents per gallon. 

The second of these three important remedies Is the Bordeaux mixture, made 
as follows : Dissolve six pounds of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) In sixteen gal- 
lons of water. In another vessel slake four pounds of lime In six gallons of water. 
When this has cooled, pour It slowly Into the copper solution, being careful to mix 
the fluids thoroughly by constant stirring. As to the cost of this, the water, of 
coarse, costs nothing, and one hundred pounds of the copper sulphate will cost 
only seven cents per pound. The Bordeaux mixture Is used for the black-rot of 
the grape, for pear and quince leaf-blight, and for potato blight or rot. To spray 
with it the average vineyard will cost, per spraying, for labor and material, includ- 
ing the cost of patting it on, not more than $1 per acre. 

The third, and most important, of these remedies Is the London purple solu- 
tion, the remedy for the codlln moth, canker-worm and curcullo of the plum, etc. 
It Is made by mixing London purple with sufScient water to make a paste. This 
is stirred tboronghly into a pall of water and allowed to stand over night. The 
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GontenCB of the pail ftre then atralned through & fine eleve or a ooaTse clotb Into the 
distributing tank or barrel containing water. There sliould be ft«m 140 to ISO gal- 
lons of water for each pound of London parple. The pound of London parpln will 
cost twenty cents, and fifty gallons of the solntlon will spray an acre of the aver- 
age orchard. 

Mr. B. D. L. Evans, of Houseman, Uicb., writes me that with my barrel 
sprayer, which requires one man to operate it, he sprayed his ten-acre orchard 
between 8 o'clocic in the forenoon and 3 In the afternoon, using 8 barrels of solntion. 
It Is easy to see that this spraying did not cost ao cents per acre for material and 
labor. Mr. Evans says : ' ■Our orchard is the only one that has any frait on at 
all." Mr. Frank Wellhoase, Falrmount, Eas., the largest appie-grower In the 
coantry, writes : ' ' We sprayed 160 acres twice, equal to 320 acres once , and 277 
acres three times, equal to 831 acri-B once, or a total of 1,116 acres at a single spray- 
ing. To do this we used 60,000 gallons of water and 600 pounds of London purple, 
and It took 46 days to do the spraying, so that the expense stands thus : 46 days 
wlthteamat sa.fiOper day, £115; WO pounde London purple at 10 cents a pound, 
$eO; total, 9175, or a little over IG cents per acre and about 1) mills per tree for each 
spraying. 

As already appears, it la necessary to spray more than once. A little Informa- 
tion about the times of spraying will be necessary to determine fully the cost of 
spraying each orchard or vineyard, and with this Information we will also have 
nearly all the information necessary as to bow to spray. To prevent the black-rot 
of the grape by using the Bordeaux mixture, spray in the spring after the vineyard 
has been pruned and put In order, but before vegetation has started ; again about 
ten days before the flowers open ; the third time when the flowers are opening, and 
from this time on every three weeks until the fruit begins to color. To destroy 
the ccdlln moth, canker-worm or curcullo of the apple by using the London 
purple solution, spray soon after the blossoms have fallen. To prevent leaf-blight; 
of pear and quince, begin In March and spray every three weeks until August 1. 
It will be seen that not many sprayings are required, and that the cost Is Insignlti- 
cant when compared with a heavy yield of perfect fruit. 

There Is one Item in the cost of spraying yet to be considered — the pump. 
A good pump does not cost a large sum, but I must warn yon not to buy a low- 
priced pump, by which I mean one costing four or live dollars. You cannot reason- 
ably expect to get a serviceable pump for that amount, and you can rest assured 
that you will not get such a pump unless yon pay a reasonable price for it. Of all 
the vexatious things In this world, a spraying pump that won't spray deservedly 
stands near the head. Inferior pumps that would not work, or that would not 
do good work, have done more than all things else to retard the spread of spraying 
and the consequent freeing of our orchards and vineyards from insects and fungi. 
For spraying vines, shrubs, etc., a knapsack sprayer Is best, and a good one can be 
got from S12 to $15. For spraying trees a barrel pump Is required, and a good one 
can be got for from {12 to f 13 up. Some complete tank sprayers sell as high as 
$76, and are worth it. A good pump, used with reasonable care and stored properly 
when not In use, will last for years, so that the pamp adds scarcely anything to the 
cost of spraying. 

Finally, what do we accomplish by spraying? Doubtless you are familiar 
with the reports of experimental stations, and especially with the reports of the 
Department of Agriculture, and without doubt this IntelUi^ent body reads hortionl- 
tural papers ; hence there can hardly be any question among you that by spraying 
we can prevent the ravages among our fruits of those Insect pests and fungous 
diseases that have proved so destructive. . 
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But, while I have the greatest oonfldence In the experimental work of the 
Department of Agriculture and of our State experimental Btatlone, I much prefer 
to have [be experience of actual, practical frult-gro were, whose experiments cover, 
not a few feet, but acres, and wbo mast paj for their experience out of their own 
pocliets, 1ienc« are apt to be conservative and safe In their concluBions. I appre- 
hend that yoa arc of the same diapoHition. Henoe I will quote from a very few of 
the letters I have received from rtuit-growers in this State. I have letters from 
above one thousand fruit-growers that tried spraying the past season, and their 
naiversal testimony is that it acoompllshes all claimed for It. But time forbids 
that I should quote from more than half a dozen of these letters. 

Says Isaac Smalley, Haw, PIbe county : "It was too wet to give It a fair trial. 
We never got to spray but once on onr trees. We sprayed about six hundred trees 
and the apples look fine. Apples left nnsprayed In the orchard are full of worms. 
I can't reoommend It too highly." 

H. W. Sherman, Neosho, Newton county : ' 'I received two wagon loads from 
an orchard yesterday that was sprayed, and there was not a peck of wormy or 
specked fruit In the iwo loads. I purchased the fruit from the same orchard last 
year, which was not sprayed, and there was not over three bushels of sound f^ult 
to the load." 

Thomas Jobson, Hacon, Macon county : '''I sprayed about six hundred apple 
trees. The ftalt Is flue and almost entirely free from worms. I have a few trees 
that on ocoount of location I neglected to spray, and the apples on those trees are 
badiy Injnred on account of wormy apples." 

A. J. Park, Virginia, Bates county ; "I sprayed over a thousand Wild Goose 
plum trees. All parties using my plums were led to remark that they did not And 
any worms In the plums, as they did In other plume of the same kind. I found but 
few under my trees that had fallen off from being stung." 

W. A Huntsman, Lawson, Ray county : ' 'On trees 1 sprayed this spring the 
apples are very much nicer than those not sprayed ; only about one-fourth as many 
"wormy apples on them as on those I did not spray." 

D. Bartlett, Bracken, Webster Co.: ' 'I sprayed some Early Harvest apples, 
anc)|there were bat few wormy apples. Last year could hardly find a sound one. 
Also sprayed Ben Davis, with the same result." 

H. C. Lyie, Winchester, Clark Co.: "We did not have one soand apple last 
fall : all bad worms and rotten cores. This fall I have not found a single apple with 
worms or rotten core; all are sound and thrifty." 

Linden Uarts, Qrovod ale, Maries Co.: ' -Gave my orchards three sprayings. 
The fruit is fine and large ; no worms, while those not sprayed are small, wormy 
and knotty. My trees have made fine growth. I consider that tfae outfit has well 
paid for itself on my potatoes and cabbage alone. For the cabbage worm I used 
Paris green-~ODe pound to 100 gallons of water— effectually getting away with the 
cabbage worm." 

B. T. Talcott, Mountain Qrove, Wright Co.: "We saved a valuable apple tree 
which was being ruined by the blight, and took the curl out of my peach trees ; 
also gave new life and vigor to decaying rose bushes." 

John F, Schultz, Canton, Lewis Co.: ' 'The first I sprayed were grape vines, 
and also young pear-trees. Of grapes I will say, had It not been fbr the spraying I 
would have bad no frnlt, as I tried It thoroughly by leaving, of all the varieties I 
had, some unsprayed, which lost at least ninety per centof their fruit by black-rot. 
Where I did spray I saved, from Concords, a flill half crop ; Martha, the same ; 
JClvlra, at least ninety per cent, and Norton's Virginia seedling, no rot at alL I 
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will BA7 here thftt I could bave Skved more Conoord had it not been for the ver^ 
anfftTorable weather Tor grapeg — rain neartj every day — and baring H> much worlc 
to do. It waa Impostible for me to get around In time. Furthermore, I did not com- 
mence quite ioon enough, as I ooniider spraying a preventiTe, and not a care. I 
also sprayed a few youDg pear trees, and they held their foliage nloely, while the 
season before thle tbey lost nearly all their foliage. This fall I tried the Bordeanz 
mixture on an old etrawberry bed where the leaves had the mat, and I notice the 
good result already." 

I might multiply these, but it can not be necessary. I have already taken so 
much of your time that of my own experience I wlU only say, that I have been 
experimenting Id spraying for eight years, and have sprayed extensively the past 
two years, as I have 300 acres In fruits, and have proveo to my own satisfaction 
that It pays to spray every vine and tree that one has ; that it will pay to spray on 
account of the greater health and thrift of the tree or vine alone, not to speak of 
securing large crops of perfect fruit. The editor ot the "Farmers' Call" said last 
September, after a visit to my fruit fields : "Certainly If we could take the farmers 
and fruit-growers of this country to Hr. Stahl's fruit farms, and show them the 
effects of spraying that we saw, every Intelligent nun among them would have a 
spraying outfit before another season, and would no more think of failing to spray 
his ft^U-trees and plants than he would of falling to cultivate his corn or pota- 
toes." 

Missouri is one of the greatest and grandest States In the Union. It may well 
be asked If its wonderfiil combination of agricultural and mineral wealth. Its cen- 
tral location, and Its sltnatlon as regards the natural means of Internal commerce, 
will not In time make her the greatest among the sisterhood of States. Sbe baa 
marvelous possibilities In frnlt-ralslng, and her rank as a fruit-growing State ts 
among the very first. 1 am sure that the horticulturists of this great ^tste can 
not do anything that will more advance their individual interests and the horticul- 
tural development of this empire State, than by putting this new art of spraying 
into use in all their orchards and vineyards. 

Wii. Stabj., Qulnoy, III. 

BBFBIGBBAIOB OA.BS. 

The unsolved problem which confronts the fruit and vegetable-grower and 
shipper Is that of safe and profltabte transportation. 

The commercial froit-grower must avail himself of all the markets of the 
Unltod States and Canada to find a profitable market for his product. I mean by 
the commercial grower the one who looks upon his avocation as one of poBsibtlltles 
beyond the mediocrity of bis local surroundlDge, upon which most beginners de- 
pend for a market. Every trade center in the United States and Canada is open to 
tbe Missouri, Kansas, Arltansas, Texas, Georgia, Tennessee or Florida fruit and 
vegetable shipper, if he only reaches out, in a bnsiness way, to reach it. 

When we consider that Chicago alone received and distributed 6,000 oars of 
fruits In 1800, the oft-repeated prediction " that there was an over-prodnction of 
fruits" Is proven a fallacy. When we learn that one district in Tennessee shipped 
400 cars of tomatoes and strawberries this spring, and another 300 oars in Missis- 
sippi, and from four towns In Arkansas S4,000 pacliages or 383 cars went out this 
eeason at a good profit, oar hopes for the future and a better day for the horticul- 
turist, the home builders of America, should end In fruition. 

Tbe food product of tbe United States is now, wheat first, meat second, corn 
third and fruit fonrtb. If tbe producers of bread and meat were confined to local 
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or neai-b^ markets alone, agricnlture la the West would Indeed be on Its last legs. 
The markets of the world are now open as wide to the frutt-grower as they are to 
the HlnneapollB millers. 

This problem has been solved and tbis ooodltion attained througb tbe perfeO' 
tioD of tbe re Wgerator oars, making frait and vegetable transportation a specialty. 
Dnrlng tbe season just passed tbe American Red-igerator Transportation company 
loaded tomatoes lu Arkansas ttaat went to Toronto, Canada, and berries from St. 
Louis to Montreal. Every trade center In tbe United States Is available by tbls 
scienoe, wbloh Is so Imperfectly understood by so many frnlt-growers. It seems 
to me tbat now since the science of pr»ductlon bas made so mueb prepress, there 
should be some attention paid to (he science of marketing. After ibe grower has 
rescued his crop from the calamities that come In the natural way, such as bugs, 
drouths, you are confronted by the transportation problem . I find that the apeclal 
need of successful fruit shipping la not alone conSned to the railroad managers, 
but more than half tbe growers seem to haye no definite or well-deflned Idea of his 
needs, and a suggestive remedy, because of bU ignorance of transportation econ- 
omy. We often hear the most bitter denunciation of railroad managers, who watt 
to bear, learn and correct any abuses that may exist, if they are intelligently pre- 
flented. To do tblfi, nothing short of an elfeotlve organization of the growers in 
«ach district can oonsommate It. An individual shlppercan not load a refrigerator 
ear as a rule, and unless there is an associated effort of a convincing nature, a 
transportation company can not be expected to provide this special loing arrange- 
ment, that takes expert handlers and very expensive preliminary provisions. 

I began agitating tbe subject of fruit transportation years ago, and have 
preached the doctrine of a closer relationship between the public carrier and the 
people, because tbeir interests were Indentlcal. No railroad can pay dividends op- 
erating lu a territory devoid of anything to haul. Railroad managers are respon- 
sible to stockholders for their stewardship, and are more than anxious to build up 
commerce on their respective lines of road by fostering any industry of a dividend- 
paying nature. I have been pretty severe ;in my paper and on the rostrum In criti- 
cising what I call the apathy of railroads In this connection. 

Three years ago I e<mcelved the Idea of refrigeration of frnlte to market our 
Southwest Missouri products, and found I had struck a subject very few railroad 
men and fewer fruit-growers knew anything about in the West. But with the 
tenacity of a country, journalist I kept tooting my bazoo and absorbing informa- 
tion from every available source on the aubject. I found California and Florida 
were sending their products from 600 to 1,000 miles further than we of the Uissls- 
elppi valley in refrigerator cars, and realizing twice our profit In available markets. 
The science of refrigeration was a new study and few school teachers to teach It, 
bnt by dint of perseverance and ftwm every quartflr of the globe I absorbed infor- 
mation on the Bubjeot. When we began it lu Southwest Missouri the railroad peo- 
ple woke up, and the express companies got very wide awake, and a new era 
dawned upon the fruit industry. 

The first season we were met by a combination of circumstances that deters 
men from preseverance, and came out of It with day-light under the clouds. 

The opposition was chiefly from tbe fruit-grower, who had an opinion of him- 
self akin to CffiSar's wife, and had a local express trade that If his neighbors 
went to growing berries he tbouglit he saw a division of traffic, and was jealous of 
his ax4 reputation as the king-bee fmlt-shlpperin bis bailiwick. He did not pro- 
pose to have anybody manage bis business ; he felt hurt that bis neighbors wanted 
to grow and ship fruit and get rich . 
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That year we paid the Befrlg«rator Car Co. over $6,000 apeolal ice charge on 
SeoHrii of etrawberrtes. 

I wai told a few months an«r I made mj report, by Reid Northrop, President 
of the A. R- T. Co., of St. LoulB, carrying the perishable goods 6r the Missouri 
f^olfio and Wabash railroads, that we had paid fally twice as maeh as the service 
oonld be done for, and bla company woald do It for half that, and give a guarantee 
bill of lading. 

This took my breadth. The Idea of a railroad man opposing extortion was a 
revelation to me, and 1 began thinking again. On eonferrlng with those gentlemen, 
X fottnd them anxlons to foster the Trait indDStry on their lines of road, and anxious 
to know what t^ fralt-growera needed from railroads to build up the Industry. 

In a letter received after this, several months after I had taken charge of thefr 
fruit department, Hr. Nortbrup said : "It Is not a anbtect of making money for 
this company this year your efforts are directed, bat to entabltah the fact that the 
refrigerator system is the most pTscIloal and best method to ship fruit and vege- 
tables. Our object Is to meet the fruit-grower more than half way, and work to 
his Interest." 

Well, as I bad been preaching this doctrine of a better and closer understand' 
Ing between the carrier and shipper, I thought I saw the ftult millennium just 
beyond, and was afraid some Gabriel wonld toot hts born and bring the judgment 
before I could get the newa before the Philistine, whose band was raised against 
hie brother. Thai year, in Arkansas, Texas, Eentacky and Mlseourl, a hundred 
oars went north from districts where a refrigerator car was never seen before. 
Thousands of packages were shipped to St. Loale by express, after the market was 
relieved by the oar shipments to far northern points, that otherwise would have 
rotted In the fields. One Arkansas grower shipped 15,iJ00 packages or 36 car- 
loads atone ; four towns shipped 84,000 packages or 283 car-loads, and one town sent 
S cars of tomatoes out, some going to Canada. 

During the season I organized about thirty ^frult and vegetable societies in 
Texae, Arkansas, Kentucky and Southeast Hissonrl, who are now planting larg^ 
acreage of vegetables and fruits for next year's business. In Scott and Mississippi 
counties 3,080 oars of watermelons were shipped this season, and with their other 
productions they will soon see the dawn of a brighter era. when the truck former 
and fruit-grower will get his nose off of the grindstone and live in reality beneath 
his own vine and fig-tree. 

On the 33d ult. the Uisslsslppl Valley Fruit and Vegetable Shippers' asso- 
ciation was formed at St. Louis. It embraces parts ot Hlssourl, Arkansas, Texas, 
Kentucky, Illlnolt and Tennessee. They have a general manager, who will be an 
autocrat, subject to the execnttve committee. He will be at St. Louis, and have a 
man from each shipping station In the society |at each city In the United States 
during the shipping seascm to look after their buglnees, qaote markets, advise about 
shlpmente, look after returns, and help the commission man treat the grower O. K. 
This general manager, who is Capt. D, L. MoLoud, President of t^e State Hortl- 
ouitural society of Arkansas, will makelorders for each station to ship, based on tele- 
graphic advices from his own men. 

No funny business about the markets will go; each shipper will get bis 
returns promptly or mob their man when he comes home. The dlflerent Motions 
divide territory just as the railroads do, and they are getting some rates and con- 
cessions by concerted action that la a revelation to the kicker, who said it wonld 
not work. 
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Each local shipping station In every State Is properly represented ; each Btlp- 
pei gets reports and returns Just&s If there was no special man on deck. Eta 
mmmisslon man deals alone with him, but he geCa a square report from bU special 
man about his goods and condition of arrival, pacliing, etc., that will help him at 
borne, while his Qiao stands there and sees what It sells for and who got It. This 
thing worked last year so well la the maoagemeat of the Ar^aosas shippers' union 
this spring that It made believers of all the ThomaBes who had to thrust a flngei 
in before he would believe he was saved. 

The policy of the grower and etaipper getting a closer and better understand- 
ing is the only salvation for the small-fruit and vegetable industry. The Befrige- 
rator Car service, operated by an organized frult-servloe, is an insuraaee policy in 
the foro:) of a way-bill. There are cold-storage rooms to hold the product over 
from day to day, and the shipper Is not at the mercy of an overdone market or a 
-combine. 

The science of taking the vegetable heat out of tender fruits and vegetables 
coming from the warm fields of the South Is simple enough when you fcnow how to 
do it. Then holding the load at an even temperature in transit and taking It out in 
Chicago, Pt, Paul, New York or Montreal, la another feature of knowing how to do 
It. Ice stations, cold-storage rooms, special men In charge, are another feature of 
the accomplishment. A self- registering thermometer in the car registers the high- 
est and lowest temperature. A load cooled too much la nearly as bad for market as 
one not cooled enough. Packages of strawberries have been shipped to Denver 
from Tan Buren, Ark., In refrigerator cars, 48 hours In transit, expressed bach to 
Tan Bureu and opened, and found by the committee to bv as good as they were 
when picked. The shipper who undertakes to load a refrigerator car without ex- 
perience and a thorough knowledge of the business wlU get grief Instead of busi- 
ness. J. U. Rice, Sarcoxle, Mo. 

DiaOUSSION. 

L. A. Goodman — From the report I am doabtfal if fruit shipping 
in refrigerator care is a success. We shipped several cars with ice 
from Olden. Some of them failed completely, though they were 
packed by a man sent directly from the owners of the cars. I am a 
little dabions abont all this work. When the shipments were made by 
express we never lost one, though they charged enormously. 

3. M. Eice — What of the California shipments ¥ 

L. A. Goodman — Did yon ever see the fruit in California, and see 
how they grow, handle and pack it. We don't grow snob fruit here, 
Ours is fit to eat. There is a wide field for experiment and investiga- 
tion in regard to shipping fruits. I am seeking to find out what can be 
done and whether it will pay. 

A member — Some fruits are destroyed by too low a temperature. 
Strawberries and other tender frnite should not go below 50° or 60°. 
Does Mr. Bice know at what temperature the fruit is kept in refrigera- 
tor cars ! 

H— 13 
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J. M. Eice — If it goes below 40° yoa are gone ; at abont 60° the 
fruit will go in fine order. The refrigerator oar is the only thine on earth 
that will carry frnit safely to market in the hot season. There are only 
foar kinds of cars in the United States that will carry frnit. 

Mr. Perrine — We in Illinois have had some little experience. For 
fonr years we shipped almost our entire crop in re&igerator cars. When 
the weather was fine, and the berries in good condition, they reached 
market in good condition. The Thomas car has given as the best 
results. When yon are in twelve or even twenty-four hours of market, 
you can get good resnlts by shipping in good ventilated ordinary cars, 
which go by the frnit irain, which makes the same time as passenger 
trains. If the berries are in poor condition when loaded, it is impos- 
sible for the car to keep them. 

J. H. Logan — I am in the fruit business for the money, and not for 
fun. We want to ship onr fruit in the way we can get the most out of 
it. I know what my experience has been, and give it in my paper with- 
out meaning anything personal. 

ANOTHER SBA&'S WOBE. 

NsvADA, Mo., December 1, 1891. 
Mr, Preaidenl and Memberi of our Horticultural Soeitty: 

As onr worthy Secretary bas aot asaigned me any subject on the program, and 
1 do not thick of any particular part of onr work to write about at this late day, 
J nlll agalnreportsomethlDg of another year's work. Ifeel that It is a great priv- 
ilege to again have tbe opportunity of meeting friends that are pursuing the same 
avocation In life. I presume that we all have the same object ahead of us, to do 
the beet we can A>r onrsetves, and mankind in general. I tliiak that there are a 
very few that are wholly engaged In horticulture but what are moral and law- 
abiding citizens, men and women that are always ready and willing to lend a help- 
ing hand to their fellow-beings. 

I tblak there U no field of labor grander,or nobler than that of horticulture, and 
our meeting tirlce a year oertalnly affords a. great deal of pleasure In exohangiag 
views and relating the successes and failures tn our work. We must have failures, 
for it would not be well for us to succeed in everyttilDg ; but 1 trave thought some- 
times during tbe past two years that our success has been overbalanced by fail- 
ures, especially the growers of small fruits. During the past year the small-fruit 
growers have sustained heavy losses, that may be attributed to several causes. 
During the early part of the season the strawberry crop looked very promising. 
Our frnit began to ripen about the J3th of May ( here in Vernon county ) ; wo began 
making email shipments about the 16th ; the prices received were very low, as 
compared with prices received at the same dates two and three years sgo, but oor 
fruit arrived In distant markets In good condition. I think we had no losses re< 
ported before the latter part of May, when the wet weather began to change tbe 
resnlts. 

We bad been shipping by express, as tbe previous year's experieuoe had dic- 
tated to us, to be the safest and surest way to obtain anything like a fair price for 
our fruit. Tbe A. R. T. Kefrlgerator Car company offered us Ibelr oars. In fact. 
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I never e&w men more persistent in advancing tbe great benefits ofi^red to the 
growers and shipperB of fruit and vegetables. 

But it was very bard work to convince those that had lost so much by the ex- 
periment the year before. We were urged very strongly by these men to assist In 
loading a car or berries Tor Denver. I Anally proposed to them that we wonld put 
in onr berries, providing that they would advance one dollar per crate as a goar- 
antee that the fruit would go through to Denver In good condition ; this they 
Unally assented to. We pat seventy-sli crates is this consignment, with others 
'enough to fill tbe oar, and a day or two after another car was loaded for Omaha. 
We put In 103 crates In this oooslgnment. In my absence my sons consented to 
take fifty cents per crate as a guarantee of safe arrival at Omaha. Well, in a few 
days, reports cnme back as I expected from both points, ' 'fruit arrived In sueh poor 
eonditlon, ttut little above charges could be got for It." This ended the refrigera- 
tor flhipment of berries from Nevada. 

1 will right here oompliment Mr. Rice, the agent for the American Refrigera- 
tor Car company, for his efficient work In their behalf. 

But our fruit-growers aiong the line have had to suffer to some extent, just 
tiow far I will not pretend tosay; hut I do know this much : that I attended a called 
meettngof the Southwest Fruit-Growers' and Shippers' assootation (held at Lamar, 
JUo.) just after tbe end of the strawberry season, and I thtnk every shipper related 
abont the same experience in using these cars as the above. 

Now I will not attribute all of these losses to the refrigerator car, or the men 
who had charge of tbem, but I am satisfied that as long as they undertake to carry 
fruit through to distant points on the regular freight trains, just so long will those 
patronizing them be the sufferers. I would as soon take my chances by freighting 
through on tbe overland ronte by ox teams to Denver. 

Our raspberry and blackberry crops were fair. Prices received for raspber* 
Ties, I thtnk, net about $1.60 per 34-quart crate, on an average; blackberries, $l.tiS 
per crate net; Wild tioose plums a fine crop; apple crop, good quality and a fair 
yield ; commission men, fifty per cent above a fall crop ; frauds, atiout 100 per cent 
a1>ove the average (no fruit-growers Included In the last estimate). 

Now, fellow -laixirers, I hope that during the past year we have again learned 
flometblng from a purchased experience, and that we may 1>e benefited by It. I 
also hope that we may all live to again meet and relate another year's experience. 
Hope— what a blessed thing is hope ; hopes and fears change human life. It has 
been said, hopes and disappointments "are the lot and entertainment of human 
life; the one serves to keep us frvm presumption, the other from despair; hope la 
the last thing that dleth In us, and though It be exceediug dutiful, yet it is of this 
good use to us : that while we ate traveling through this life. It conducts us In an 
easier and more pleasant way to onr journey's end." 

Truly, J. H. LooiH. 

A PLEA FOR SHOWS. 
We live In an age of surprises, and yet we are never surprised, for so wonder- 
fully Interwoven and so remarkably connectedare the developments and Inventions 
of the times, that each discovery and each striking invention proves to be only tbe 
herald of something more remarkable to follow. Thus we are led by gradual 
Approach to expect and receive every remarkable development as something ot 
follow In the natural course ot events. 
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We beli«T« that elecirloltjr bb k motive power haa no limit of appUoatlon or 
nae. If the street car iurrenderstoItBcominaad, the day ie near when tbe passenger 
trains and the tranRportation lines will submit to Its control. 

In the same manner, evolution and development are contlnuBlly being manl* 
fested In natnie's management of plant progresslOD, An improved strain of fruit 
gives a oomblnatloQ of merita to Its successor to prodnoe other and greater im- 
provements, provided always, however, that the germs that go to compose It are 
of no baser blood than that of the better parent. This in turn, under the manage- 
ment of better ealtivatlon, and by association only with Improved lines of fruit, 
will evolve greater combinations of merit, until we may believe that soon we ehalt 
learn of such a ualon of charaoterlstios In every class of fratts as shall give ii» 
flavor, color, size and quality beyond oar present ability to conceive. 

Even now, some suoh combination may exist In some varieties of fruits. 
While we are seeking the coming apple, there may be In some remote portion of our 
land, unexplored by the enlightened horticulturlat and unknown to the adventurous 
apple-packer, a tree produced from a seed of the Goldan Pippin that has mingled its 
pollen with the flowers of a Ben Davis and extracted the nectar and washed Its 
cheeks In the blood of a Jonathan, Inscions, melting, and good from December to 
May. 

In that undiscovered garden there may be grapes that would rival the olnsteis 
of Eschol, strawberries more productive than Crescents, larger than Jessies, firmer 
than Qlendales, better than Sharpless. But the proprietor of that wonderful garden 
might remain forever unknown but fbr the missionary efforts of an awakened horti- 
cultural public. 

In the fruit exhibits of a frnlt-Iovlng people we have objeot'lessons of more- 
potent influence than any other known means for the proper Information of thft 
young fruit-growers of our day. Better Information, more practical and impres- 
sive, la accomplished by extensive table displays of fruits, flowers and all produota 
of the garden, than by all the essays of popular and experienced writers. 

By fruit and flower shows of perfect specimens, true Ideas are conveyed of 
form, color and flavor. 

By such displays proper emulation Is promoted, usefnl tastes are formed and 
cultivated, correct information of varieties suitable to looallties is conveyed, thus- 
avoiding the errors so disastrous to beginners in planting. 

By proper nomenolatare the novice has a school of information In which les- 
sons easy to read. Impressive In character, and enduring In effect, are nnmia- 
tskably conveyed. 

In fruit and flower shows opportunity is affbrded for introduolsg new and 
unknown sorts to proper tests in different soils and climates, or more speedily- 
removing them tTOtn the lists of profltabie varieties. 

To aooomplisb all this, however, every true horticulturist should Infiaeuoe all 
who have horticnltnrai tastes to become members, live working members of some 
h'aternlty of faortionlturists. 

We are now on the eve of preparation for a show that hears a higher relation 
to all the world than our local exhibits do to a county— a show which all the 
world will either see or read of. 

Shall we, as citizens of one of the most valuable fruit districts on the Ameri- 
can continent. Bit idly down and let less deserving producers carry off our laurela? 

Shall we, whose apples have already won the higbeBt place In all foreign marta^ 
Burrender to less deserving competitors ? 

Let the State of Uissouri forbid I We have the material. 
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We are about to be offered tlie opportunity to advertise tbe reBonTOet of oar 
St&te in such a. wav as to Invite and brlog wltblD oar borders eucb a tide of enter- 
prising, energetic aod induBtrLons cltlzeiiB as shall double our wealth as a State, 
and add a hundred-fold to our next cecsuB report. 

Let us awake to a reslization of the value of oar opportunity before it is too 
late, and invite and urge every horticulturist and every agcicultarist In the State 
to put forth every effort at his control, in sDoh a way as to enable u8 to aid In 
placing tbe State of Hlssonrl before the great Columbian Exposition of 1393, where 
she ought to rank— firat Id hottlcnlture. first in agrlcnltare and first In mineral 
wealth. G. I. Bobards, Butler, Ho. 

Amendments to the GonBtitntion, adding the office of Second Vice- 
President, and reqnirJDg tbe Treaearer to f^ve bond, were adopted. 
Samael Miller was elected Second Vice-President. 

AlffBNDMBNT TO OONBTITDTION. 

Resolved, That the Constltatlon be amended as follows : 

Art. III. That the ofScers of thU Society shall consist of a President, First 
Vlce-PreBident, Second Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Art. VII[. The TresBurer shall give a bond in twice the sum he U expected 
to handle, executed In trust to the President of this Association, forfeiture to be 
m«de to the Society, provided the Legislature makes the appropriation, with two or 
more sureties, qualifying before a notary public, of their qnall&catlons as a bonds, 
man, aB U provided by tbe statates concerning sureties. 

The following invitation was read : 

7b /Ae DeUgaia of tht Siate Hortieulturat SoeUii/, novr in leition in Sedalia : 

QsNTLSMKK — I reipectfully extend to your honorable body an invitation to visit 
the balls of Central bnslness college, In a body or otherwise to suit your conve- 
nience, sometime between 1:30 p, m. and 4 p. m. iroonveDlent,and witness aome of 
the exercises. Respectfully, 

C. W. HOBBINS. 

Thanks were tendered Mr. Bobbins for the invitation, and the 
members accepted as far as possible. 

Telegrams of greeting were sent to the Indiana State society, in 
flession at Indianapolis, the Michigan State society, in session at Eaton 
Bapids, and North Illinois State society. 



SIGBT SESSION. 

lUuBlc by children's band : "My Fair One," 

* 'How to Grow an Apple Orchard in North MlBsourl," N. F. Murray. 
Vocal music, choir. 

' -The Mission of Flowers," Mrs. Geo. B. Dugan. 
"Bugs," F. A. Sampson, Sedalia. 

* 'Safe In Our Father's Home," vocal solo, by Howard Sttyker. 
"Insect Arcblteoture,"MlssM. B. Hartfeldt, read by A.J. Blake. 
"LesBODBof the Summer," byE. L. Pollard (17 years old), read by Secretary 

oodmao. 
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GBOWINO AN OBOHABD IN BOUTH MISSOUBI. 
Mr. Prtndtnl, Ladita and OentUmem 

At first thoDght, one would DsturBlIy tblnk tbat to write a paper on giowtnp 
an orohird woald be an ea«y task ; &aj one can do as eae; a taak &b tbls Is. 

Mi. President, bad I not drlTen over Iiaclede, part of Webster and part of 
Dallas counties this fall, and seen orobards of all ages and under all conditions and 
flfroumstances connected ttaerewltb,!!: migbt tiave tieen easier to bare pat laj ideas- 
In tbe form or a paper to be read at this meeting. 

Bot all that I bsve seen, all esamlnatlons that I have made and questions tbat 
I bare asked abont time of planting, age of trees planted, oare of land before and 
after planting, and If it ever bad an^ care, wonld cover so mnch g^ronnd tbat It alone- 
wonld make a book as large as onr Secretary's annual report. Hence it will b» 
necessary to out short much of my rambling orer the Ozarks, among its hnndreds- 
of aores of young and old orohardB. I have here with me ^iitts picked from orchards 
that were planted before tbe late war, these orchards being planted on timber land 
fresh chopped off, no plowing done at time of planting, and no plowing, digging or 
spading done from that time to this; yet this orchard hears good crops of good 
fruit year In and year out. 

Then, agalu, I have fruit here from trees planted as one-year trees, now fOur 
years plaat«d,and planted on tbin land. In a meadow, no cultivation of any kind, 
yetaillDefrult as there is on exhibition here { and one thing more: on theneglected 
orchards, both old and young, I found fruit more highly colored than in orchards 4, 
G, 6 and 7 years of age, tbat had secured good, fair cnltivatlon each year. This is- 
one thing In fruit-growlDgtbatIbaTenotBtudledout,orel8e my head is too heavy 
and stupid to see it. 

I did think, away back years ago, when talking on the subject of frnit, tbat I 
did know sometblng abont it; but now, as I am crowding tbe 6Stb tnile-post of an 
active life, I find I am just learning the flrst letters of tbe a-b-o in fruit-growing. 

But my subject is "How to Grow an Orchard in South HIssonri." I wlBb eur 
Society bad pnt it How I would Qrow an Orchard in South Missouri. In that case 
I would take more chances, and I think I shall take the chances anyway. 

To one who contemplates planting an orchard merely for commercial pur- 
poses, if be be a young man, 4G years of age or nnder, and wants to plant 40, 80, 
laOorieOacres. I would advise this course: Let blm flrBt consult the most careful 
and reliable fruit-growers In bis locality as to kinds and varieties best suited. 
Then when varieties are selected, let him apply to some good, reliable nureerymaa 
(provided he cannot do It himself), and have the said nurseryman prepare him loot- 
grafts double or treble In extent to what he Intends to plant. Have a good, strong- 
piece of corn ground, or ground that will grow a good crop of corn, prepared to 
plant out his grafts. Qrow your own trees, and why? Because in growing your 
own trees you can snap your fingers at the dishonest tree-peddlere and their more- 
tban dlsboneet practices. 

Again, tbe year you are waiting for your trees Is not really lost, for in some- 
eases you would gain from three to five years, It may be . But better wait a year and 
know your trees are true to name than to pay from ten to twenty dollars per 100 for 
trees, wait to get them to bearing, and lo. you have scrubs, seedlings and soallawaga; 
then what next ? hire a man to draft them or dig them up and commence over agi^n. 
But I am digressing. Is your ground new ground, covered with brush and 
moreor less timber? So much tbe better. After yonr little nursery ia planted. 
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how yon will watch their growth, and how mnoh more you will think of those trees 
than if bonght from the persmbolatlng tree peddler, with nil his jlngoUm and big 
pictures. 

After your brush aod timber are In full leaf, lay off your groand, burn all 
brush and rubbish on the stakes, so far as possible, where trees ate to stand. Now 
after chopping and burning, if not too hard pressed with other work, I would advise 
the plowing of the ground at onoe, but ground can lay until fall and winter to be 
plowed, and cleared, and ready for the trees to be taken from the nursery and trans- 
ferred to the orchard. If care is used In taking up from the nursery, they will 
hardly know Chat they have been moved, and will go right ahead ; and then, if 
you grow your own trees, you will receiTc much pleaBUTu In seeing the growth 
of the trees yon have been associated with from the opening of their first bud. But 
your work does not stop here ; yon must watch your trees as a parent watches the 
development of a child. If your trees start to go astray you must correct them, 
for an error allowed In first growth of a tree le herd to overcome In after years. 
And my own idea of this whole matter of the growing has undergone a great 
change since coming here from my native state. 

Your orchard Is now planted. You have been told to watch the growth and 
development of your trees. Do yon want a 2-foot head, 30-lnch head, 3-foot head, 
or 4-foot head? Your trees are ready to do Just as you guide and instmot them. 

Future Core.— if your ground is sueh that it can be cutlvated, plant It to some 
hoed crop two or three years, but to oats or wheat, never. After, say three years, 
seed it to clover, and seed It heavy, and after getting well set to clover, watch your 
trees to see that no timothy, red-top or blue-grass fOrms a sod around the roots. I 
am forced to this conclusion by examining an orchard five years planted on a high 
elevation among grubs and stumps; planted three years to corn, but got nothing; 
ground too poor; after three years trying to get corn, It was seeded to clover; 
they got clover, and now five years planted they got fruit ; and a plate or two of It 
Is here for inspection. A little more and I will close. After your ground Is in 
clover, what will you do with the clover ? will you mow it and take it off for hay ? 
'fhls is all right, bnt what Is better, protect the bodies of your trees and turn In 
bogs or sheep; that Is Western New York way of growing clover In orchards. 

Mr. President, I do not want you to think I am too savage on the tree-peddlers ; 
not a bit of It; but I am not In love with them,andlet me tellyou why : In Wayne 
county. New York, I had for a neighbor the Hon. T. G. Yeoman, nurseryman and 
Anit-grower, a man whose word was as good as gold, but he had &o tree-peddlera 
on the road. Tbis was an honorable gentleman, and when joubought trees of him 
you could plant with safety, and If yon lived to see Ihem bear you would find them 
true to name. Comlngto Missouri, and from such a nursery,! thought I would find 
the same here, bnt I was doomed to disappointment. Of my first 600 trees. 300 Ben 
Davie, 100 Lawver, 100 Huntsman, 1 have not 25 trees of any one bind, nnless it 
may be Huntsman. 

My next GOO were, aoo Lawver, 100 Walbrldge, 100 Wolf River, 100 Mann. I 
guess these are all good kinds and varieties, at least the pictures looked pretty, but 
let me tell you that nearly all of these named apples bore a little last season, and I 
can assure you I have got the Itnest lot of older apples growing you ever saw. I 
say elder apples for the reason they are not large enough to peel to evaporate. 
Now, all of this waiting, wrapping, watching, washing tind loss of time to be gone 
over again. Either dig up and replant, or graft, of which I have concluded to ac- 
cept the latter plan, and graft at least 800 of the 1,000 trees. 

In closing, aUow me to say if you buy trees at all buy from your nearest home 
nursery. If not from them, deal direct with the proprietors, asking tbem to give 
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70U tbe diBconnta, Instead of the peddlers, I do not wlata to be anderstood that the 
ttee-groweie of MlBBOuri aie not up to the Btandard In bnainess Integrity with any 
otherdaBD of men, for I know many of them, aad I know them to be firBt-claee men 
In all partlonlars. The men I refer to are a different clase of men entirely, as I 
bare found, and in no lees than three different cases, and five to eight years' loss of 
time, and {269 on one bill, |:TS on another, and near $100 od another. But for all 
this I still live, and have plenty of treea grovlng that I believe tcIU prore tme to 
name, 1,500 of wbicb I bought from our mutaal friend, N. F. Unrray. It Ig a deli- 
cate question to bring out so publicly, but still It Is due to tho^e who, like myself, 
when first coming here, are nnacqaalnted with the ways that are used In the tree 
business; and I coald not do justice to myself or the subject given me unless I 
touched on this point. And to show you that I try to practloe what I preach, I am 
getting ready to plant forty to fifty acres more next spring, and my trees are now 
standing la my little nursery, and I shall have no trouble In selling to my neighbors 
those I do not want to plant, and at prtcoe that leave me my own trees very cheap. 
Since preparing this paper, a friend of mine sent me a plate of apples he 
says be bought for Wolf River. [ I have them with me.) The trees I planted for 
Wolf grow apples about tbe size of a small Wlnesap on old trees, and took In color 
something like Jennetings. My Lawvers are not I^wvera at all. 

HOW TO GROW AN OBCHABD IK NORTH HISSODBI. 

I notice In the program that this paper Is to be followed by one from Mr. Nel- 
son, telling "How to Grow an Orchard in South Missouri," and whatever may be 
the outcome of thexe papers, I think this plan a step In the right direction. 

My study of the standard works on growing orchards, togetber with my own 
experience snd observation In several iStatee east and west, has led to the conclu- 
sion that a large part of the failure and very uDsatlefactory results Ingrowing apple 
orchards Is due to the erroneous belief that the same rule and treatment of the 
apple tree will apply In all sections of tbe country, and, most unfortunate for the 
Western people, we received our Information from Eastern authors and followed 
their instructions till failure and disappointment began to meet us on every hand ; 
then the inquiry, "What is wrong with our oicbards? Are we to infer that our 
authorities were all wrong— untruthful or Ignorant of their subject?" By no 
means; they were noble men, who did their work well, and knew whereof they 
wrote. All honor to their memory 1 Wby, then, have we so often failed, when 
following their Instructions? Simply because of difference In soil and climate. 
What was wholesome food for tbe apple orchards of New England and the Middle 
States, became poison and death to the apple orchards on the fertile lands of the 
West, exposed to the sweeping arid winds and scorching sunshine from a clear sky. 

To illustrate ; Mr. Barry Instructs to train the young apple tree in vase form 
with open bead, in order to let the air and sunshine into the tree to ripen tbe fruit. 
Now we can testify from our own' experience that Mr. Barry was right at home, 
and hi! practice would apply all right in iheOhlo valley, because of the wet, cloudy, 
foggy climate. 

t well remember, when a boy, of helping my father scrape the moss off the 
tnink limbs way np into the tops of a thrifty orchard eighteen years old, and 
trimming out tbe heads to admit sunshine to ripen tbe fruit, much of which had 
been colorless, clouded and insipid. But who has ever seen moss growing on the 
limbs of apple trees growing in the West? It will hardly grow on rotten logs or 
on rocks in North Missouri. Tbe vase and open-beaded plan has been tried here, 
t« the ruin and destruction of tens of thousands of trees. 
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Now we need not wonder &t this when we consider the distance apart and 
difference In these two aectlone of country. ProgreBBlve taorttoulture will yet find 
that not only North and Soutb MlBBouri roust learn bow beat to grow an apple orch- 
ard, but each oonnty may find the particular treatment that will give ftreater and 
more satlBfactory results than yet obtained. 

In attempting to tell how to grow an apple orchard In North Mlsaourl, we 
shall assume to do eo from a financial standpoint, believing that the varieties, 
planting, care and treatment that wlU give the largest and quickest returns on 
capital and labor Invested will be accepted as the correct one, and prove more 
aatisfactoty than fancy, untried and impraoticable theories. First : 



In doing so don't be so mean, stingy and inconsistent as to select the poorest 
worn-out field on the farm for the orchard and expect It 1o bring ten times as much 
money as the richest field will in other crops, and then condemn apple-giowing 
for profit If it falls to do ao. Bemember that your apple trees love a good, rich, 
mellow soil, and will express their thanks for tbe same by their rich green foliage 
and beautiful luxuriant growth. As to the degree of ricbness of soil for an apple 
orchard In North .Missouri, we will say that land rich enough to produce a good 
average orop of corn Is all right for the apple orchard. As to the lay of land, we 
of North Uissouri need not worry about that, for we can grow abundant crops of 
apples from the water's edge over our five to ten miles wide river bottom op over 
-our steepest bluff range, and way out over tbe broad rolling prairie; in each of 
these three sectioos tbe apple orchard has Its warm friends. 

We know of one orchard In the Missouri river bottom that nets In one year 
9360 per aore, another on tbe bills that nets $400 per acre, and It Isa qnestion among 
growers InNorth Missouri, which of these three sections will pay tbe best in the 
ran of years. 

DRAIMAGR, 

To which so ranch importance Is attached by writers, and so very essential to suc- 
oessfol apple-growing In most all states and la much of onr own State, Is not 
necessary in a great portion o* North Missouri. Our river bottom lands are under- 
drained by strata of sand, while our bluffs and rolling prairies are underlaid 
with a free, open, porous subsoil and marl beds (peculiar to and only found in tbe 
Loess formation), which obviates the necessity of any and alt artlflolal drainage. 
Then we may at our own pleasure select any part of our farm that will grow 
a good crop of corn (or tbe poorer land. If desirable, by manuring It), then prepare 
the same in the foil of tbe year by plowing It deep, not less than one foot, then set 
a few stakes In range for first rov/ as in markl ng corn land, taking a steady team, 
and plow and run a straight furrow, setting your stakes over for the next row, and 
'Continue till you have done the plat ; then cross-mark IE with a good, deep forrow. 
Land prepared in this way will require but little further preparation, and have left 
it almost ready for setting the trees, and the good effent of winter's rain, snow and 
frost on land thus prepared will be notioeable In the thrifty growth of the trees for 
years. However, if the lay of the land Is such that there would be danger of dam- 
age by wastalDgralns in following this plan, then stake off the orchard plat and dig 
good large boles, at least two feet wide and eighteen Inches deep, and leave them 
open all winter. 
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Od thlf part of our subject we flod a wide dtfference of opinion, arlalng no 
doubt from a varied esperieoce Id growing vatiettei of a natoral dwarf babit, and 
tbe larger growing railetles, on bottom, blnfT and prairie, riofa and poor land, good 
and bad treatment; all these points must be taken Into consideration, from the 
fact that nearlf all varletlei now grown Id North UU«onrl for oommercial orchards, 
sack as BeQ Davli, Joiatban, Wlnesap, HU^oart Pippin, etc., are medlam In habit 
of growth . 

We would adrise to plant on bottom and rich pralrte land, tbtrtj feet apart 
each way ; on blnff and bill land twenty-llTe feet apart ; and if properly managed 
and made to fruit, and not left to rnn to wood too much, they will never crowd to ' 

SKI.KCTION OP TBBtS TO PUNT. 

Oar own preference of trees Is two-year-old tree^, with low heads (three feet 
from tbe ground), and we don't care so mnob bow they were propagated, whether 
on piece roots, whole roots, or budded, Jnit so they are good, eonnd, thrifty, well- 
rooMd trees. Tree from insects and properly bandied. The orchards already referred 
to In this article that net from two to four bnndred dollars pcracre In one year wer» 
grown on so-called piece roots. We have for years tried all tbete methods, and onr 
preference Is for piece-root trees ; In fact the whole-root system may sound ever so 
nice In theory, but It Is Impracticable In the commercial nnrsery. This maoh on 
growing nursery tices (although a digression from our snbjeot), we trust, U par- 
donable, for we mnst not forget that good, sound, well-grown nursery trees, true to 
name, ate eeseatlal to suocesBfal apple growing. 

If tbe yoang trees have bern properly cared for In tbe nnrsery and oareftilly 
taken up, they will need no pruning before planting, either root or top, except to 
oat smooth any broken limb. 

TIMB TO PLANT. 

Time for planting, early in tbe epilog, a« soon as the ground Is In good work- 
ing condition. Don't plant In mud, or when the soil Is too wet to handle for gralo. 
Plant the trees but sllgbtlr deeper than they grew In the nnrsery. Incline them 
sllxbtly to tbe sontbwest. Round tbe dirt up a tittle In bottom ofhole before plac- 
ing tree la, so as to let the roots Incline down a little In tbeir natural position; flU 
np the hole with fine mellow earth, taking care to fill all interstices among the 
roots, and press the earth firmly about the tree with your feet. Some advise pud- 
dling the roots (dipping them In prepared mud) before planting, and we think tt 
qnlte a good plan ; we have practiced it with good results ; trees are more sore to 
live. But there is one thing still more important: never let the roots of yonr trees 
get dry. When you go to the nursery or place of delivery for your trees, take wet 
straw, hay or canvas to protect the roots from sun and wind-; as soon as you get 
home, wet them good and heel them In tbe orchard ground and take out ae yon 
plant. 

When your trees are planted, don't out the top back ; It will multiply branches 
and make top too thick. And don't try to make a vase, fan, pyramid, flag-pole or 
any unnatural thing out of your trees. Use common sense. Observe the laws of 
nature, and let them grow and make what natare and nature's God destined them 
to be— trees: beautiful, low, rouod-hcaded, stout-bodied, thrifty, healthful, fruit- 
ful trees. Cultivate tbe orchard In root crops or dwarf corn ; cultivate often and 
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Uioroagb ; hoe around tbe trees ; trim just a. little e&cb year In eari; Bpring and 
■ummer, bnt beware of trimmlDg too muoh. Hemember the general rnle in com 
moD practice 1b to cut. aaw, aiaeh, mangle and murder the apple orchard. The 
apology of Bome for tbie barbatoas treatment 1b to get the limbs oat of the way of 
cropping the orchard. Our advtoe to all Buoh ia. If their land will pay them better 
Id farm ciopB than In apples, then by all means cut it down. Why shoald it be left 
In tbe way? But if tbe apples pay best, give tbe orchard a chance, and after flv& 
years' planting tbe orchard, never oaoe think ofgrowlnganythlng in it escept red 
clover or something that will benefit the treee. Continue the cultivation each and 
every year. DoQ't plow too deep, two inches is enoagb ; harrow often with a flne^ 
sharp, steel-tooth barrow to pulverize the soli; when kept in this condition, It la 
the best mulch in the world, and the result is wonderful. Be careful not to barb 
or injure the treea with plow, harrow or other Implements. Protect from gophers 
by trapping or giving them poison placed in small bits of apples or potatoes, and 
dropped In their holee. Protect from rabbits by putting screen wire around tbe 
trees, or any kind of paper, straw, grass, weeds or other material. Protect from 
borers by using alkali washes on the body once in May and once In June ; or by 
cutting them oat when they get in. Live in your orchard. Look at your trees- 
often; watch, love and nurse your trees, and then see if they don't In return smile 
on you and even blush when you look at them, and bow down to you, and even Bay.. 
"Come and relieve me of this burden of fruit ; It Is all yours for the kind treatment 
you gave us." 

We have some good orchard lands in North Missouri, along out river hills, so 
steep that it would not be advisable to cultivate the entire surface on account or 
land washing badly. On such landB we advise, while the trees are young, to sow 
tbe land in red clover, except a strip sis feet wide along the tree row ; caltivate thia 
atrip nicely, and hoe the trees. Either mow the clover for hay, or let it rot on tbe 
ground; in either cace it will be a great benefit to the land and orhard in later years. 
After three or fonr years of this treatment, reverse ; sow cultivated strip along tree 
row and under your trees In clover, and plow up the clover in the middle, and culti- 
vate a strip in the center ten or twelve feft wide; by this time the feeding rootleta 
of tbe tree will have extended out bo far f^m the trunk that the cultivation in tbe 
center will do more good than nearer the trees. Where land if poor, fertilize by 
oBlng wood ashes or barn-yard manure, spread evenly over the ground and worked 
in. Hulehlng with straw, hay, weeds, coarse manure, leaves, branches of trees cut 
when leaves are on, have been recommended and practiced by some. We doubt the 
advisability of this treatment. It makes a grand harbor about tbe tree for mlee, 
moth, and all manner of insects, and In a dry time exposes trees to loss by acci- 
dental fire. The mulch, while on, holds moisture near tbe surface, induces roots to 
feed near the sorfaoe, and if the mulch is for any cause removed, the tree will receive 
a great check and damage. In exceptional oases, and with care, It may be used to 
advantage around trees where soil has washed away and roots are exposed. 

FBRriLIZATION. 

Our experience and observations in the orchard for years have led ns to tbe 
conclusion that all varieties of the apple are benefited more or less by croes-fcrtill- 
zation, and for this reaaon should be planted in clMe proximity to each other. 

We notice in the Ohio Htate Horticultural report for 1888-89, page 17S, that 
Henry Ray planted In 186a six acres, about two-thirds Ben Uavls on tbe north, tbe 
balaaoe on tbe south, consisting of Winesaps, Janets, etc. It produced several 
flae crops. In 1671 he set several acres adjoining on the east side, solid Ben Davis ; 
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that orobard hkB never borae a aatUfactorj crop, nod ie now on the decline. Allen 
Cop« in 18S3 set 000 Ben Davie ; fortr of little RomaDite had died and a ftw otbon. 
A 9atvey of tbe land showed room enough for a row od the soath end. AKer 
planting that row and flUlng In where the others had died, he set the balance, eight 
rows, on the west side. Our experience his been that the end row and tboae nsed 
to fill In bore more and finer fruit than the average In the flolld block. We have 
ten acres set entire with Ben Davis, eleven ifears old. It never has borne a full 
«rop of perfect apples. 

We deem this a matter of too much Importance to give it a mere passing notice. 
Heretofore almost ever^ orchard In the ooantry, small and large, has been made a p 
wltha large variety, but now we have reacheda newdepartnre. The large profit 
from apple orchards In recent jears has Induced planters to engage In the business 
moreextenslvelr, and the; now plant from ten to one hundred acres with a Tory 
few varieties. In some instances a large block will be planted with Ben Davis. 
We doubt the wisdom of planting these solid blooks with an; one given variety, 
and would advise and urge planters not to do so, but Instead plant at least a fSew 
good standard varieties. Plant varieties alternately, so tliat no variety will be 
more than two or three rows deep. Oar selictlon of varietiee for a comnierciml 
orchard are Ben Davis, Jonathan, Wlnesap, -Missouri Pippin, Tork Imperial, Babbitt 
and Willow Twig, and very largely of the two first named. Ben Davis la rapidly 
growlngiQfaToraeaehlpplngappleforexport.andtbeJonathan is destined to be 
tlieapple tosupply thefancyretall tradelnallourlargecltles. Itis ready to eat 
In October, and by holding In cold storage can he kept in Qne condition until June, 
thus covering the entire season for winter apples. The trae is very hardy, bears 
early and abundantly. It will be observed that we leave out summer and fall vari- 
eties in oar list for a commercial orchard. Theysbould be grownln the orchards 
of those who make fruit-growing a specialty. The farmer should never be com- 
pelled to leave his grain crop and harvest to market summer fruit. 

vutiBme TOB FuiiLT uai. 
In this every one can afford to select such as they like best— and tastes differ 
very much. We will, however, name a selection of varieties and number of each for 
an orchard of flfK^ trees, that will give a suoeession of good apples throughout the 
Apple season: Two White June, two Early Harvest, two Bed Astrachan, two 
Duchess, three Ualden Blush, throe Eambo. two Talman Sweet, two BroadweU 
Hweet, eight Grimes' Pippin, eight Jonathan, eight Ben Davis, eight Wlnesap. 

OVBB- GROWTH. 

There Is but little If any danger of toe much growth during the first four or 
five years ; at this age the trees should bear from one peck to one bushel per tree. 
But it will occur sometimes on our rich lands, with good culture, that the trees 
will make such a tremendous growth that they fail to form frnlt-buds; to prevent 
this, sow the orotaard In oats once ; this will check the growth and cause nraitnil- 
ness, after which continue the cultivation, and aim to get six to twelve Inches of 
growth each summer. One ether cause of uufruttrulnees In younir trees Is that 
some, through Ignorance, prune out all the fruit-bearing spars on their young trees 
In order to get an open bead or higher top, forgetting or not knowing that young 
trees ought and will, if treated right, bear their first crop In the heart of the top on 
fruit spurs and small limbs. These should be left till tbey have performed this 
function, and cut ont as the tree grows older and larger. There Is but little danger 
cf the top growing too thick In North Missouri, If left to take a natural course. 
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All forks should be prevented, uid limbs that cross or get brokeo ongbt to be out 
out. The7 may be permitted to grow twice as thick as in the Eastern States with- 
out any Injury to the fruit, 



They can be grown and fmlted from one to three years qalcker, will stand 
more ereat, aannot be swayed and broken so muoh with stoim and sleet, will not 
BQD-Boald and bark-burst on the body, will last longer, fruit will not damage so- 
muoh when it drops, and the crop can be picked at one-half the cost. One thing 
more: If yoa want to know how to grow an appLe orchard la North Missouri, or 
anywhere eise, and make a suooesa of thii business, join our Horticultural society, 
take an active part in their discussions, get our reports and stndy them, get all the- 
information yoa can, and then reduce it to practice, and my word for It yoa will 
BDcceed. 

N. F. UcRRAY, Oregon, Mo. 

THE SIISSION OF FLOWEBS. 
True greatness lies In a hearty appreciation of small things, and real littleness 
may be shown in a disposition to despise some of the minor creations of the Deity. 
Henry Ward Beecher exhibited rare wisdom in refusing to answer a carping critic, 
who considered that a lad of twelve years might be engaged in a more asefal 
oconpatlon than floricnlturc ; hut when he said later in life, "I wanted to tell him 
that since God Almighty had taken time to make such trifles, I couldn't see why 
it was wrong for me to cultivate, look at and enjoy them," his answer rebuked 
many such unreasoning fault-finders. Mr. Beecher fully comprehended the mis- 
sion of flowers, and when he was once asked by an nneympaChetlo soul, "Wliat 
good do they do?" he earnestly answered, "Why, they will make you happier 
and better, every time you look at them." 

tn Mrs. Beecher's leoently published remtnlacenoes of her distinguished hus- 
band's life, she says : "He was seldom seen without a rose or other rare flower In 
his hand ;" which aentenoe tells more for the beauty of his character than a whole- 
page of ordinary eulogy conld have done. One gentle poet, with wonderful appre- 
ciation, has said of flowers : 

Te sre propbets sent to tbe heedleaa world, 

Tbe Rkrptic tiesTt to tesoh; 
And 'tiB irell to litA ;oni love srlght, 

And mark tht eieed ye preach ; 
Inevei could pass ye heedleas by. 

For mice Is tbe old beUef ^ 
That 'midat your aweeta, and 'mld»t ymu bloom, 
There's a aoolln eTeiyleaf. 

All blossoms are prophets ; they come to us early, while yet the snow lies on 
the ground, and in the sweetness of the trailing atbotus, they whisper of th» 
sureness of spring. Very early, too, does the crocus llfii her bright head to gladden 
our hearts with her smiles, and the snow-drop, the hyacinth and the anemone come- ' 
forth only a little later with their messages of peace and good-will to the world. 

Nor are these lovely missionaries conflned only to one part of the globe ; the 
whole earth has Its complement of bloom and fifagranoe— except, perhaps, those 
torrid surfaces which suggest the Idea that Pluto's domain Is encroaching on this- 
sphere of ours. 
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The snow-capped summit of tbe Rock; montitatns bears a variety of beantlfal 
lilosBoms, while among the most daagerons peaks of tbe Alpine heights there grows 
a flower which Is so exqalstte that tt tempts the ardent swatn to risk his life, that 
lie may place It In tbe fair hand of his lady-love. 

Yea. verily, their gentle mlatitratlons are not alone to the pampered darlings 
of society, not alone to the riob or the great, bat to every created being; they lift 
their bright faces and appeal to all within the souls of humankind that la best and 
moat holy. 

We flad them in woodland and meadow, onltivated In gardens, and growing 
profusely along every hedge-row, dotting tbe broad prarles with their richest lux- 
uriance and hiding modestly beneath the under-brash In the forest. Surely the 
Creator of the universe must love flowers ; and as nothing has been created In vain. 
Is it not well to pause and inquire what may be the mission of these exquisite 
things? 

I once read In some old legend, or else dreamed the story a long while ago, that 
dowers embody the souls of frivolous women, who lived when In tbe flesh only 
^elflsh, luxurious Uvea, doing no good ; and so the Master kindly gave them one 
more opportanity, and allowed them to retain to this world in the form of some 
flower, and thns to help gladden and brighten hamao hearts, and that when one 
-of these nnobtruslve missionaries was carried to some sufferer in a hospital, or to 
any sick room, when the flower faded and died the woman's soul Imprisoned In 
Its heart went straight to the gardens of Paradise, there to dwell In happiness for- 
ever. 

No mortal can ever discover the boundaries of the many missions filled only 
by the silent Infiuenoes emanating from the floral kingdom. Not with standing the 
glorious light their divine Creator has shed around them, they are among the mys- 
teries, and the i;aod they do Is known only to Him who sent them out to brighten 
«nd heantity the earth. In all ages, and la all climes, have these messengers of 
X!deD been found appealing to tbe better part of hnman nature, and ever since 
Adam and Eve were placed in the gardens of Paradise, human beings have loved 
and cultivated flowers. There Is not one heart where dwells any moiety of sweet- 
4ieas which does not contain a spark of appreciation for flora's domain . 

The plainest exterior frequently covers a heart full of truth and fine senti- 
ment, and behind a mask of coarsest texture a gentle soul may hold dally com- 
munion with God, because It understands and reads aright the love displayed in 
the floral creation. 

It does not require a costly orchid, a prize ohryaanthemum, nor other variety 
of choice and rare plant life, to make glad the human ;heart. A genuine joy may 
be evolved from the onltivatlon of flowers comparatively costless, and even the 
wild wood and prairie blosaoma may be grown and Improved with real satisfaction. 

In a painfully plain and cheap country-house, I once made my home for a 
few months; it was a place where everything connected with It denoted poverty, 
and lack of judgment In labor expended ; but In that otherwise unsightly place 
there was a flower garden. In which gmSB-pinka, common loses, old-fashioned lilies, 
hollyhocks and peonies were cultivated ; and though they were growing^slde by 
aide with the vegetables usaally found in country gardens, they spoke eloquently 
In praise of the poor over^worked woman who gave them such tender care, and 
who from her poverty gave them also the space which she could have utilized in 
growing Bometbing either to eat, or to cany to the green grocer for sale. She gave 
to them, in addition, to the last named eacrlflce, time which to her was money, and 
fltrength of which she had little to spare from the coarser toll which her daily 
needs compelled her to perform. 
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This woman'sdaaghter despised flowerB, and declared, "I've no use for them," 
and Id thns declaring she showed Che lack or womanly attributes which caused her 
to seem totallf devoid of gentleness, and that sweetness which endeared her 
mother to so maii7 good people. 

[n that home a noble self-sacrlflce shone softly from the mother's withered, 
■caTe-marked features, and side by side grew the Sowers of love and dutj in her 
tender heart, even as grew In her little garden tbe roses beside the cabbage rows. 
Many a ntgbt, after a day of bard labor, did this poor old mother carry water until 
midnight to drench the sandy soil, so that her flowers might not all perish of the 
drouth. 

Uany may doubt tbe poetic idea of a soul In every blossom, but no one con 
ijuestion, in view of such a fact, that flowers wield a refining influence, and that they 
fill a grand and deflaite place in tbe economy of nature, and that their mission is 
manifold, far-reaching and helpful to a degree not fully comprehended by the busy 
denizens of this nineteenth century world. In many a desolate heart tbe love of 
flowers seems to be the only visible cord blading it to Its Creator. 

Those who have been blest with time, strength, and the ability to grow flow- 
ers, should help them to perform their most sacred mission . No accessible sick-room 
should be left unvislted by these sweet misslonarieB, nor aboald the wistful eyes of 
ohlldbood be permitted to gaze on these treasures and go away with a natural long- 
ing to possess a few unsatiBfled. We can never fully realize how the gift of a few 
:flowere to some homesick, sorrowful sou) In a hospital has Inspired in the lonely 
heart a sincere bappinesB, and because some one has cared to give blm a flower he 
has decided to show hU gratitude by getting well as soon as possible. Thus may a 
dower be a missionary of hope leading to health. 

Tennyson has told a beautiful truth In his touching hospital story, in which 

Tb«; ttint can wander at wEll, I 

Wtieie the worts of the LdtQ are TSTealed , 
Lltlie gaeaa wbU jo; ma; be sot 
From a oowslip od( of the fleid. 
Flowen, to thue apUlta in prlion. 

Are all th«r can know otthe tpriag; 

The; freahen and (oeeieu tbe wards, 

Like the waft arm angel's wing. 

Slid the daily cares of life, we often omit opportunities of aiding the flowers 

to fulfill their best mlasion, bnt when we fully realize the good that we might help 

tbem to do, we are sorrowful because we have hindered rather than helped them. 

Flowers are more for the living than for the dead, and though we fill every 
dead hand In tbe world with chotoest blossoms, tbey can not cause the cold pulse- 
less heart in the silent breast to give one throb of emotion ; but the living heart 
win thrill with gladness, when we pla«e In living hands these emblems of 
though tfolness and love. 

Much of our'most beautiful poetry has been inspired by a love of flowers. 
Sacb grand minstrels as Bryant, Longfellow and Tennyson have not considered 
this theme beneath their genius, and have dedicated some of their most beautiful 
stanzas to the goddesB Flora. 

Little children always love flowers, and any toddler will riek a tumble from 
the sidewalk to gather even a dog-fennel bloom. 

Children, birds and flowers are three Inseparable graces, three delightful mis- 
sionaries to a sorrowful, Bln-slck world. 
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Three angels, aUndlng on the aad shores of time, siQglng of the jof s of eter- 

Dftj. 

As a fit closing to this paper, I will read a portion of Longfellow's poem on 
flowers ; ' 

SpakB Full wall, In langnage qniJnt and oldea. 

One who dwellsth by the cHUed BMns. 
Wbea he called the aowers. sa blua and golden, 

Stare that In earth's Briaament do ahloe. 

Wondroas (mthB : and msnifold ib wandtona,' 

God hM written In those HtBTB above; 
Bat not leas, in the bright SowsretB nndei na. 

Stands the levelatloa at His lore. 

Bright and glorlons la that rerelatloa, 

Written m over this mast worid or ours, 
MaUng evident onr own crestioa, 
In these Btara of earth, these golden Cowers. 
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And with child-like, oredtilone affection. 

We behold their lender bnda eipand, 
Emblenia of oar own great resnireotlon, 

Emblema of tbebrigbt and better land. 

Mrs. Qko. £. Ddoan, Sedalla, Mo. 

SOMH 8UHMEB LBBSONU. 
The snbject assigned me might well, I think, hare engaged the attention and 
ability of some of oar able writers, and memlMrs of more experience ; but we do 
not mean to find any fault, and will attempt to mention some oroar"SamtaieT Lea- 

Sammer: that word Is enggestlve and full of meaning to the bortioDltorist: 

O, time of verdant beantj, 

Of strawberriea and leavea. 
Of sentiment and roaes, 

Of balmy moonlight evea — 

Carrylug With It the Idea of tuautleg, pleasures, delights and charms, which the 
horticulturist of all men otight to be able to appreciate and enjoy, as hie work lies- 
so near the great throbbing heart of nature Itself. And yet, at the same time, he 
Ifl reminded of the days and weeks of toil, labor and anxiety; from mom till night, 
always busy; one thing pressing hard npou another; almost overwhelmed In his 
efforts to keep up with the advancing season , the growing crops and the ripening 
fruits. Every moment Is filled to its utmost. It is work, work, work. Such 1b 
the bortlcQlturlst's summer. And here we are reminded of the truth of the poet'a 
words, when he says : 

Coo tlnnat good Is sore to cloy; 
'TIs from the ralxtaie of alloy 
l^hat eaae la eiae, that Joy UJoy. 
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And after the past seaaon of activity, bringing with It dlBappolntment or suc- 
cess, what have we lenrDeii) ? Have we been able to draw legltimRte conulnsloDS 
from the multitude of facts as they have presented themselvee to us, and to make 
correlatloDH that shall be of use to ns in the foture? No doabt we all have learned 
some lessons, for the world U a great school, and we will learn whether we wonld 
or not, and DOW feel confident that oar eucoesBeB will be more numerous and onr 
disappointments proportionately fewer In Che years which are to come. 

Knowing that I spent the summer with the special object In view of learning 
practical horticultural lessons, it was probably oar Secretary's Intention that I 
should give you some of the facts which Impressed themselves upon me, from my 
own personal observations and experience. And let me say that I would not excite 
your expectations unduly, for the lessons of the past sammer, though new to me, 
may he only a repetition of your own experience. 

Among other things, we have lately been Impressed with the boundless extent 
of the field of horticulture. What a domain for study and investigation I What 
practical applications to be made of the selenoesof botany, chemistry, geology and 
entomology! What a vast amount of experimental work before we shall be able 
to understand perfectly the physical nature of all the plants and trees with which 
we have to deal— their wants, and how tbey can best he supplied— their enemies 
and diseases, and the remedies for the same— their utility, productiveness, proftta- 
bleness, and a thousand other things which the competent horticulturist should^ 
understand If he would bo successfol ! 

The question arises, though we spend years in experimental work and stndy, 
will we ever make more tb an a beginning ? 

One Incident, which comes forcibly to my mind when I reflect on the lessons 
learned the past summer, was one in which the rabbits figured conspicuously. It 
was In our young apple orchard which was planted last spring. We knew that tbe 
rabbits were very numerous In that neighborhood, as it was newly-cleared brash 
and timber land, but thought they would not be troublesome before winter. But 
right here we were mistaken, for in the latter part of August And InSeptember they 
gnawed about 300 of our young trees, showing us that they considered apple bark 
quite as good for a summer ai for a winter diet. We lost little time, after finding 
the extent of their damage, in getting protectors and putting them on. We used 
the veneer protectors, made of poplar nine by eighteen Inches, and one-twelfth 
Inch thick, costing only f3 per 1,000 at the factory. Now we feel quite safe against 
the depredations of rabbits, and borers, too. 

We have heard some serious objections to this kind of protectors, but their 
cheapness and their effectiveness, and the ease and rapidity with which they can 
be put on or taken oH, leads us to believe that tbey are the most economic article of 
the kind to be obtained. 

The peach-growers of Missouri, we believe, have little reason to complain this 
year. If the results have not been satisfactory, "Accuse not nature, she hath 
doneberpart; do thou but thine." It was our good fortune to see, handle and 
taste some of those large, beautiful and luscious peaches for which Ulssourl is be- 
coming bmouB. Surely finer ones never grew anywhere, not even in famous Cali- 
fornia. Why, would you believe it, Missouri Is now even sending tbem to that 
State, and they are the wonder and surprise of all who see and taste them . It is 
hard for them, and probably for some of as, to realize the ftict ; but "facts are stub- 
born things." 

H— 14 
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There are manj thlnga, however, to be taken into account in making peaob- 
growing sacoeBsfal, not the least among which are the proper eelectlon of varletleB, 
pruning, and proper handling of the rcult. 

In the matter of aelectlng varlettcH we think the aaddest mlatakes are made — 
not in peach-growing alone, but among all olasaes of fruit. What can t>e more 
painful and disheartening to the husbandman than, after years of careful attention, 
planting, pruning, fertilizing, cnltlvatlog and protecting, that a tree or plant, 
tbongh it should look thrift; and vlgoroas and give promise of abundant frnitage, 
which is often the case with some of our worthless varieties, should fall to produce 
the anticipated harvest; or. If any, but worthless fruit. Yet we bave seen scores 
of Jnst snoh instances, and many are making the same mistake to-day. VThen we 
find a variety that Is unprofitable or worthies b, let as relegate it to oblivion forever; 
or, to use the words of the great teacher of men — ''Cut It down ; why cumbereth it 
the ground ?" 

Jf this had been done years ago with some of the varieties of peaches whioh 
we have to-day, notably among them the Hale family, many disappoln t meats 
would have tieen saved the Ulssouri fruit-growers. Let there be more such sorts 
as Family Favorite, £lberta, Qold Dust and Wllktns planted, and there will never 
because for regret. While such varieties as .Chinese Cling, Susquehanna, Foster 
and a number of others, may do well once In a while, still they cannot be relied od 
for good paying crops. 

Pruning Is one Of the main points about peaoh -growing, and consists chiefly 
In cutting back each year's growth about one-half. By this system of annual 
pruning the trees grow stockyand spreading In form, making the tree self-snataln- 
Ing and capable of bearing four to five bushels of fruit without the aid of props. 
It also facilitates the thinning and picking. We have seen trees bearing four bush- 
els of fruit picked without the aid of a ladder. It Is a belief of mine that a peacb 
tree onder such pruning will produce larger, smoother and better fruit than oae 
pruned in the usual way. It will throw out frult-hearing twigs all along the 
main limbs, and even en the trunk down to the ground. They seem to die otf In a. 
year or two, only to be replaced by others, so we have a renewal system producing 
an abondance of new wood each year, and bringing the fruit down where It Is easy 
of access. 

Thinning is an Indispensable operation where large merchantable peaches are 
wanted, and It Is not suoh tedious work as some Imagine, but It requires no small 
amonnt of grit and determination to attack a tree well laden with green fruit, 
smooth and healthy, only wanting a few weeks of warm sunshine and a few gentle 
showers to turn it to blushing lusolousness. I say— for I've been there — It takes a 
good deal of determination, almost akin to reoklessness, to pick ofl' and destroy 
two-thirds of that fruit ; but we must not let oar sentimentallsm get the better of 
our judgment. Fruit-growing Is a business, and it we expect to make It a success, 
we must ran It on business principles. 

If this practice or method pays, then let's keep It up, for pay Is what we are 
after. In the case of the peach the results are striking. Thinning pays. I believe 
there are many oases where it would be equally prolltable If practiced on the 
apple, thongh I have never seen It tried. The prinolple involved in thinning fruit 
Is simply this ; nature's efibrts always tend to the production of seed and the pre- 
servation of the species. Our object as fruit-growers is the production of fmit or 
pulp ; and the fewer the seeds the better. 80 we make an effort to thwart nature's 
plan, and In thinning we are partially successful ; for we thereby reduce the num- 
ber of seeds before they have absorbed much of the vitality of the tree. Our 
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coientlets tell na that seed produotloD Is the most exhaaatlve fanctlou which the 
tree or plant pBrTormB ; ho wb can see at once the advaotage which will accrue to 
the remaining fruit. If the thinning be doae jadleloualy and with IntelllgeDce, we 
reduce the prodnction of seed without materlall7 affecting the jield of f^nlt. We 
&ie glad to note that It Is the opinion of onr experlmenterB In the production of 
newfrults that there seems to be a certain relation eitiatlcg between the crlipneM, 
Jnicineae and floe quality of onr Improved fruit and the quantity and aize of the 
■eeda ; and that as a rule, our fineat and beat varieties, in all claaaea of fruit, are 
the onea containing the least amount of seed . So we seem to be approaching onr 
great desideratum— see die a a fruit. 

Before we shall be able to tell exactly the proportion of fTult to remove when 
thinning, taking Into consideration the claaa of fruit, the variety— for all varieties 
tiavB different characteristics— the age and thrift of the tree, and the probabilities 
of the season, insects and fungus diaeaaea, we ahall have many " Summer leasone " 
yet to learn . 

In the packing of frnlts, we have learned that carefulness should be the watoh- 
"word, and that honesty should not be forgotten. However fine the fruit may be, 
It will not be appreciated In the market unless properly packed. All our careful 
planting, pruning and cultivating counts for naught, unless the fruit be carefully 
sorted and placed In standard packages which are new and neat. To see fine large 
ftult bruised and ruined fOr shipping by being mn through aorting machines or 
other such devices, which are used now by some packers, rasps and grates the 
whole being of the real hortioullnrlst and true lover of fruits. Yet we have seen 
such tblnga done, though much to oar sorrow, tnd.too, when there was nothing 
gained, not even In time; for the same number of men, If Bet to sorting and packing 
'bj hand, would put up Juat as much A:alt and do It like It should be done. The 
question Is, how long will it be before we will reach perfection in packing our pro- 
-ducts foi market f 

I will now mention more briefly a few more of my * 'Summer Lessons." That 
new timber land Is better adapted for orcharding than old or pr^rle land. 

That we should grow more plums. In our own market, a town of 4,000 tnhabi- 
"tants, they are scarcely ever seen. 

That the Kelffer pear Is not blight-proof. 

That you cannot start a good raspberry patch, especially of the Qregg variety, 
«n very open loose soil. The roots seem to require a close firm foundation for the 
firat two years to get well started . I never saw ground too rich for raspberries ; It 
«eems to be the looaeness which affects them adversely. 

That the Warffeld Strawberry la very much subject to rust, at least In some 
localities of our State. 

That the Jeaale atrawberry is not doing what was expected of It In Clinton 
«oanty, and that the Crescent la the old stand-by, while Bubach is hard to beat. 

That Worden and Uoore's Early are the grapes for ua to plant In North Mls- 
«onrl. That there Is still some money in pears, though the deadly blight Is still on 
■deck. 

That the Harlanna plum Is no good for fruit. . 

E. L. PoLLABD, Cameron, Mo. 

EBPOBT OH BNTOMOLOOT. 
Jfr. Preiident, GtrUlemen and Ladiai 

On the program, I am anqoanced to have an essay on " Insect Atchiteoture," 
«nd it was at first my Intention to attempt to Introduce to yon the oonstroctlve 
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ingenuity and adapttve skill of insects In preparing babltatiooB for tlieir yoting, 
and In securing protection &Qd conceatment for themselves. But upon considera- 
tion I was convinced that those who would be so kind as to listen to me this even- 
ing would be far more Interested in a practical than In an abstract subject ; [ 
therefore beg to present a few thoughts on Insects In their relation to hniuan in- 
terests, and to an outline of the progress of applied entomology during recent years. 
The Insect factor U one whicb must be taken Into account In every depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

The grain-grower of the present day sows his seed In greater uncertainty than 
ever before whether he shall reap a bounteous harvest, or whether he aliail see with 
despair the gradual blishtlng of tlie fair fields upon which so much of his future 
oomfoit and bis ability to meet fals unavoidable obligations depend. He realizes- 
ia the light of much sad experience that the Hessian fly, the chinch-bug, tbe Grain 
Aphis and the Joint- worm, creatures so Insignificant, individually, that bis eye can 
scarcely take cognizance of them, are, as representatives of their speoles, the- 
synonym for the season's success or failure. 

The orcbardist, too, digs and plants and prunes and enriches. His trees wav« 
their blossom-laden branches tn tbe vernal sansblne, and In his mind'seye he beholds ' 
the luscious fmltage that shall not only load bis own and many other tables with 
"good tblngs," but shall also fill his pockets with "double eagles" and crisp 
"greenbacks," to be In their turn converted into the luxuries of books, pictures and 
travel. But into these happy visions presently intrude unwelcome, but only too 
well-founded, fears of borers, canker-worms, codling moth, cnrcullo, and all the 
winged and wingless host of devastators at whose mercy be holds the realization 
of his happy anticipations. 

In tbe vegetable garden, with the tender leaves appear also cut-worms of 
kinds almost Innumerable, Sea-beetles and aphlds In myriads, great spbinx larvxt 
and voraoions beetles, which dispute the tiller's right to cabbages and cucumbers, 
to tomatoes and potatoes, tbe long rows of which he has planted and transplanted 
and watered and hoed with persevering toll. 

In the flower garden, almost more than elsewhere, Is "eternal vigilance " the 
price of beauty. What with slugs and bud-worms and stalk-borers and plant-lice, 
the floriculturist is sometimes tempted to feel that eethetlc gratification in that 
direction is obtained at too great cost, and that he or she had better give up the 
straggle and seek other sources of enjoyment. I say "tempted "to do so ; but 
where is the true lover of flowers who ever did so retire from the field ? No, 
indeed, flowers are too Irresistible petitioners in their own behalf to be thus turned 
over to the enemy. And that Industry, Ingenuity and patience are always meas- 
urably victorious In the warfare, witness tbe almost infinite and exquisite illustra- 
tions of tbe care and skilt of professional florists, and the bewildering beauty of 
amateur rose gardens and chrysanthemum houses. 

That the insect problem Is more momentous and complicated In America than 
Id any other quarter of tbe globe is not to be disputed and Is not dllBcult to&oconnt 
for. The vast extent of our country, with its diverse climates, soils and altitudes, 
the consequent variety of Indigenous vegetation and accompanying Insect life, for 
as Lowell with a poet's unerring inspiration tells us. 

There 'e never a leat nai blada too mean 
TobeBome happy oreatnre'a palace— 

The numerous transcontinental and merldlanal railways, afTordlng ItiBeots nn- 
tlcketed transport from one state and section to another— the general lack of know- 
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ledge of thetr habits, which luffere tbem to get an Ineradicable foothold before 
thej are recogDizcd as pernlcioaB— all tbeee give to every locality a majority of the 
peats of every other. 

laaocooDttDgfor their numbers and rapid spread, we must take Into con at der- 
ation the BoperabDndant food supply and the protection afforded them by grain 
lieldB, orchards and gardeai, and the other accompaniments of civilized life. The 
epectes that originally borrowed in a thorn apple or wild plnm, or tapped the stalks 
■of certain wild grasses, or gnawed the spiny leaves of a western Solanam, dis- 
-covered a paradise of plenty when they had once found their way to cultivated 
grains, fTults and vegetables. Here man was for many years unable to cope with 
them, and thetr natural enemies were slow to follow them, and there was nothing 
to stay their ravages. Some of as can remember how rapidly the potato plants 
disappeared before the voracity of the Colorado beetle on its advent into the vege- 
table gardens east of the Mississippi ; how the yield of plums and sweet cherries 
was cut off as tbe curcullo tracsferred its taste from the wild to the cultivated 
florts, and how all the more delicate varieties of grapes Buccumhed to Phylloxera; 
and these bat represent hosts of other species and similar devastation on other 
plants. 

But It Is not with native Insects only that we have to contend. Undesirable 
immigrants from Europe, Asia and Australia are not all of the bipedal races. 
Scarcely a season passes In these days of rapid transit and general exchange of pro- 
ducts, that some pest Is not unwittingly brought to our shores and Introduoed to 
conditions that stimulate Its prollflcacy, vitality and adaptlveness. 

Among these destructive foreigners none Is more notorious than the Godltog 
motb, tbe parent of the principal " apple worm," an Insect as cosmopolitan as the 
Anglo-Saxon race and the apple-tree by which It Is accompanied. Several others 
of onr worst apple-tree pests, such as the Oyster-shell Bark-louse, the Woolly or 
Root aphis and the Leif aphis, are also European. Other immigrants of like evil 
report are the Hessian fly, the imported Currant- worm, the imported Blm-loaf 
beetle, the European cabbage-worm, the Qlpsy moth, and many others. 

Now, In these references to the variety and destructive powers of Insects, I 
«m sure no cultivator of the soil will accuse me of exaggeration. Having, there- 
fore, renognized the enemy. It becomes tbe part of discretion to learn as mooh as 
possible about Us habits. Its modes of attack, its natnral antagonists, and what 
methods of war^re promise to be most efieetive against it. The considerations 
are the raUon d'etre of the new profession of the economic entomologist. Twenty- 
five years ago there were not a half doEen workers in this field in all the United 
States ; now there are hundreds of enthusiastic and Indefatigable students at work 
apon tbe complicated problems of the subject. 

It is obvious that the practical farmer and fTuIt-grower has not the time nor 
the taste for investigating the habits and life histories of tbe Insects which trouble 
him. In many cases these are very obscure, and the points that we mlae are In all 
probability tbe key to the situation in dealing with them. 

As an Instance of this may be mentioned the Hop Plant-louse, an Insect which 
«auses hundredsof thousands of dollars of loss annually, both In England and In this 
country. It was Impossible by any application to preserve the vines tioai Its rav- 
ages, andequally Impossible— because noone had been able to trace it through Its 
■cycle of development — to prevent its appearance oa the vines. 

After long and patient research iu the hop-growing regions of England and 
the United Htates, Dr. Riley, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, made the 
Interesting discovery that the resting stage was passed upon the plnm tree ; that 
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at« Id >iimmer tbe winged Aphides det>erted the hop flelds and mtgntted to Any 
plnm-treeB th&t might be !u tbe neighborhood. Upon these the aexed forms were- 
prodaced and the eggs were Ikld . The latter hatched In the following sprlog, and 
tbe young lice fed upon tbe tender folUge of Che frnlt-treea antll they hAd attained 
their wlnge, when they returned In ewarmB to the yonng hop-plantB. 

Now It has been fitnnd comparattTely easy to destroy the fall brood of th» 
Insect after It settles on the plum In autumn, and Iti egss during winter, and, by 
takli^ these preoantlons, the hop fields of England and many In America have been 
for the past two or three years preserved from serious devastation. 

In this connection, I may mention that one reason why plant-lice are so diffi- 
cult of extermination Is that manj ipeolea which Inhabit one plant or one part of a. 
plant at one season of the year, at another season are found on very different plants 
or In dllTereDt situations on the same plant; and there are reasons for believing 
that many very perntclons species hibernate ansuspeoted upon the roots of peren- 
nial weeds. 

The life histories of many other kinds ot Injurious Insects are equally dlfflonlt;- 
of elucidation. 

It will be seen, therefore, that these matters require time, experience and labo- 
rious Investigation, and these can only be given by the professional entomologist, 
with adequate means for experimentation and assisianoe. ffhen once he has 
arrived at a satisfactory result, and can traoe definitely every step of tbe process, h» 
la In position to give valuable advice to those In need ; and where his directions are- 
followed to tbe letter, the efiects are almost without exception satisfactory. In 
tbe use of such snbstanoes as Paris green or kerosene, so much depends upon tb» 
manner In which they are applied, Chat tbe greatest care should be taken, other- 
wise the consequences are apt to be disastrous. Uy friend Mr. Gilbert will pardoih 
me If I quote from a letter of his illustrating this point. Qe writes : 

I rseelTed joaz fftvoi lome time ngo uklng for i, brief aketob of mj spraying thia ipilDg. 
• ■ ■ • Itlk icbort storr. I CBnuot pleadlgnoraiice, becHDBsI have liBteoed oltb Eieat interest 
to the diacoulone at out mwtlnga abont Jnat hov la do It. Yon know It U one tbing to renelve good, 
advice, and qolte another thins to make good nie of It . 

In pTepulng to ipra; m; peach-trees, I did not get tbi nozzle I ordered. Bought my pnnip- 
. of the Field Faroe Pump Co.. Booheater, N. Y, They aant me t, gradastlng nozila. and I oonlit not 
get a line spray. So I weakened the lOlntion, indoaed one poond of FbiIb green to fOnrbondced. 
and elgbty (ISO) gallooa of water. Instead of irraylng, I drenchtd the neea that were all loadtd 
with peaohea. In a week the leaves began to fall and tbe fruit to shrivel ap, and In two weeks that 
part oreacb tree that had received thebeavleat drencblng was entirely denaded of frnlt and foliage, 
ezaept from three to dve of the yoongesl leaves on the moat vlgorons shoots. Borne young aboots. 
were totally destroyed In ten days after spraying. 

Upon reeomaiendatlon of Secretary Uoodman at our Jtine meeting. I vat back those tbat 
were most Injnredto atnbi: that la, I left the larger Umba eighteen or twenty Inches long from 
the trank of the tree. In two weeka tbey pntont new aboota, and have made a good growth, and 
will folly recover In two years. Prof. Clark recommeailB the Vermorel nozzle, and thU Is tbe one- 
I irtll nae In fatnre. 

While tbls leaeon baa been a dear one, I do not feel discouraged, bat will spray thorongbly- 
next season, Yoots very traly, 

B. W. SlLBIKT. 

Altbough I knew the foliage of peach to beexceedlnglysensitive to the action 
of the arsenltes, yet, considering tbe weakness ot tbe solution, tbe misfortune 
attending Mr. Qllbert's experiment Is surprising, even to me. 

In a simtUr strain was the complaint of another correspondent, who bad b»eri 
recommended to spray young apple trees that were badly infested with aphis, wttb 
a very dilute kerosene emulsion, and who informed me later that the foliage wa» 
scorched brown In patches. Upon Investigation, this gentleman was found not t» 
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have made an emalBion of the kerosene at all, bat had simply added to some fltroDg 
Boap'Btids a email portion of the oil. Thus the latter was not properly incorpo- 
rated with the fluid, and was verj nneveDlj distrlbnted, hence the damage. It Is 
seldom safe to uee kerosene until it Is thoroughly emulsified with soap-suds or milk 
by means of the most thorough agitation- If a large quantity Is desired, by forcing 
tt back and forth through a spray nozzle of a force pump ; if only a small quantity 
is needed, it can tie made by rapid churning in an old churn, or In a patent egg- 
beater. The cream that rises after this mixing Is the emulsion, and dilutes evenly 
and readily witb more or leas water. The moat easily remembered proportions for 
the preparation of the emulsion are, two gallons of the oil to one gallon of hot water 
in which one-half pound of soap has been dissolved. 

But there are many indirect as well as direct modes of warfare with these 
Insect foes. By a thorough acquaintance with their habits, we can prevent many 
species ftom gaining access to the plants on which they are the most Injurioos. 
Thus, knowlog that the females of the Canker-worm moth, the Lime-tree Winter 
moth, the Tnssnck moth and various others are wingless, and, in tbe case of the 
two former, issue from the gronnd late In autumn or very early In the spring, and 
have no means of reaching the branches and twigs upon which they prefer to place 
their eggs except by crawling up the trunk of the tree, it. readily appears that by 
surrounding the latter with some trap or barrier over which they will not be able 
to make their way, they will be prevented from placing tbetr eggs where the 
worms hatchiDg from them will do damage. For this barrier I have found nothing 
BO easily adjusted, inezpenslve and effectual as a band of loose cotton batting three 
or four inches wide, made to encircle the tree trunk at a height for convenient 
examination, and fastened with a tack and tied around the middle with twine. 

Tbe female Cankei-worm moth has long, feeble, spider-like legs, which become 
entangled in the cotton and effeotually prevent her progress up the tree, and she 
very soon perishes la her struggles to free herself. That this preventive measure 
will in a short lime enable the orchardlsttocODqueithlepest, we have satisfactorily , 
proved in our own small orchard. Three or four years ago the trees were very 
badly infested, and scarcely recovered during tbe remainder of the season from tbe 
defoliation earned In tbe spring by this insect. Since then the cotton bands have 
been regularly applied, and during the present year scarcely a canker-worm was 
found on the trees. The larvfe of climbing cut- worms and many other Insects are 
also caught in tbe cotton. These bands should be turned up once or twice a week 
dnrlng Harch and April, and such eggs as are found, crushed; bat In these sltna- 
ttons they are not likely to escape tbe speoles of Carabid beetles which have learned 
to look there for food. Spiders also have been found devouring the Imprisoned 
moths. A lure prtvaitive U belter than the bett remedy. 

Another method Is to keep a sharp watch for weeds on which so many pests 
of the garden or orchard are fostered dnrlng part of tbe season, or In certain stages 
of their development. 

A number of years ago I discovered that the Striped Fletrheetle (Phythlreta 
ainuaia) in Its larva state mined the leaves of the wild Pepper grasses (Arabis and 
Lepidium), and later I found that it was on these weeds, almost exclusively, that It 
bred, although in the perfect orbeetle state It was esceedlngly destructive to young 
cabbages, radishes, turnips, and all cultivated Orueifera:. The weeds in question 
were then especially <afti)a«{, and are now very rarely found on our grounds; and the 
cen sequence Is that we are no longer troubled wllh this destructive flea-tieetle. 
The Potato flea-beetle Is fostered by the Horse-nettle (Solanam calolinenae),- the 
second brood of tbe pernicious spotted Cncnraber beetle breeds on wild tompesUai 
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the SplnsQb-beetle (DUonyeha eollari*) Ig tided over the mid-summer months on the 
Boocnlent leaves of the Pig-weed or Lamb's- q Uftrte r {CA«nopo<^ium album); the first 
brood of the &rape-berTy moth {Eudtmit bo^rana) showB a Bomewb&t remarkable 
change of habit by breeding in the growing points of the Iron-weed ( Vemoma); and 
I might extend tbisllet almost indefinltel;. 

it IreTldent.then, that by a thorongh eradication of all these weeds, we not 
only benefit our crops in the usual ways, but lessen their liability to attack by in- 
aecta. 

Another set of tactics in this never-ending campaign Is the eocouragement 
and protection of all cannibal and parasitic fipecles, so far as possible. It is by 
means of these that nature keeps the balance between vegetable and Insect life. 
Every insect has some of these natural checks, which eventually reduce it to non- 
formidable numbers. The lack of these Is what causes Insects of foreign origin to 
multiply HO rapidly and be so destructive. In their migration, enemies of their 
own class are left behind. Dr. Rlley took this fact Into consideration some years 
ago, and has. In several Instances, met with great success In Introducing parasites 
and predatory species from the same countries In whloh the vegetarian pest was 
Indigenous. In a paper read before this tfoclety at the Poplar Bluff meeting, I had 
occasion to refer to one of thoae Instances In Che introduction into California, from 
Aaatrslia, of a small Lady-bird beetle ( Vedalia cardinaiU) which. In the course of 
two or three years, has cleared the orange groves of a peculiar and very destruc- 
tive scale insect that hod itself in some way beeu brought from Australia. Simi- 
larly in the case of the European cabbage butterfiy : It was known that, in its 
native habitat, It was kept in subjection by several species of parasites. The 
most Important of these Dr. Rlley had collected and brought to this country while 
In the cocoon state by special agents. When the flies emerged they were liberated 
in the cabbage fields near New York, Washington and Philadelphia, and at once 
attacked the cabbage worms which had for some years occasioned such great loss 
to gardeners, and now. In the course of five or six years, have multiplied and dis- 
seminated themselves over all the Eastem states. 

Last year one species {ApanUUs glomeratui) was reported in Ohio and Hlohtgan, 
and this season I had the pleasure of finding It on about flfty per cent of the worms 
in the cabbage gardens ot KIrkwood and vicinity. 

Almost simultaneously with my disooverj, a correspondent, Mr. C. P. Fox, of 
Colnmhia, sent me a large number of specimens, with the information that It had 
destroyed about eighty per cent of the worms In his locality. As some of you may 
wish for a description of an insect so valnabie and so traveled, I may eay that It is 
a small, dark-brown, four-winged fly, about half the size of a mosquito. The wings 
are Iridescent and transparent, except for a small opaque triangular brown cell on 
the anterior edge of the upper pair. 

These flies hover over the cabbage worms and Insert their eggs In the skin of 
the latter. From these eggs hatch numerous minute grubs that feed upon the tis- 
sues of their host, under the skin, for about ten days, when, as the worm perishes, 
they work ttaeir way to the surface and cover its shriveled body with a dense mass 
of pale-yellow, silken cocoons, from which, in a short time, a fresh brood of the 
flies issues, 

I might detail other Instances of similar Importations and exportatlons, and 
this is a sort of international exchange that promises to be of great importance. 
Even Mr. HcEinley's tariff bUI Imposes no duties on articles of tills sort, and ther<> 
is complete reciprocity between all countries so far as these productions are con- 
cerned. 
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In concliteion, I must briefly refer to one other agency that is being brongbt 
Into requisition for the elimination of pernicious insects ; tbis is the diecoveiT of 
Artlfiolal methods of propag&tionanddlssemlnatioa among them of fungus dlseaoes. 
Eigbt or nine yenn ago the subject wa» broached by Prof. Foibes, of DllnolB, who 
detailed before the American Science association a number of most interesting and 
suocessful experiment B In transmitting disease from a few artiiiclally tnocutatad 
insQcCs to great numbers in their natural breeding places, A few years later Dr. 
ingger. of the Biperlment station of Minnesota, had marked success In extermi- 
nating cbinoh-bugs and graseboppere by means of certain fungi. But it remained 
for Prof. Snow, Chancellor of the Kansas State university, to achieve during the 
present season a national renown in connection with "Chinch-bug cholera,'' as It Is 
popularly called. Beginning early in tbe spring a series of cultures of Empu^a and 
Spot^trichu-m, he kept constantly at band a snpply of diseased bugs, wbloh were dis- 
tributed, with explicit directions for use, to those in whose fields of wbeat or other 
grain the bug bad appeared In injurious numbers. And In many cases it was 
claimed that the introduction of the disease destroyed tbe pest so quickly and so 
■completely that the threatened crops escaped injury. 

It will be seen from this basty resume of the subject that Economic Entomology 
has, In the short time that it has received attention, proved itself a valuable ausil- 
iary to the agriculturist, and bas already worked out many problems In insect life 
and related Helds of study, the value of which, in dollars and cents, would more 
than repay all that the State and National Governments are expending upon tbe 
«ncouragement of agricultural science. And as yet only a fair beginning has been 
made. Wc may look to the future, under a favoring Providence, for tbe discovery 
«f methods of preserving all the golden wealth of our grain Qelds, all the luscious 
nrnitage of our trees and vines, and all tbe varied beauty of form and fragrance and 
color of our gardens. This can only be achieved by labor of hand and brain, but 
this labor will be definite, and will secure definite results because based upon accu- 
rate knowledge and true phllosopby. 

MiKY E. MuRTFBLDT, Klrkwood, Mo. 

THE LAWN. 

Verdant grass, stately trees, spreading shrubs and cheerful flowers are the 
few modest materials with which kind nature has woven the brilliant carpet that 
decks the bare face of mother earth. Can we behold and enjoy this endless variety 
«f nature's scenery without remembering the scriptural passage: "The Lord 
planted a garden, and therein he put the man that he had made?" All efibrts 
made, in whatever way, to surround oar homesteads with a crude miniature 
garden, an atom at Least of tbe original one m ade for man's dwelling place, are 
natural offsprings ^om tbe esthetic principle planted by the Creator In tbe human 
mind. This impulse of sympathy with the beau ties of nature is the fundamental 
source from which all that we proverbially call art has emanated. Deslgnlne and 
decorative horticnltnre is moat assuredly a branch of the same root and stem, and 
may boldly take her stand, with bumble spade In band, alongside tbe painter and 
the sculptor. But for fear that we are trying to fly too blgb, we will stay on the 
ground, on which lawns are generally made, and let mankind judge in after years 
whether oar work was artistically designed and executed in its day. 

There Is, by the way, one peculiarity with all works of bortlcnltural art. 
They are open to everybody's gaae, unless surrounded by a high stone wall like 
Shaw's garden. They are open and welcome to all mankind's enjoyment, bnt 
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Bubjeot ta the tame ratio to everybody'B criticism. Tbe Barest way to attract and 
to tiotd the public eye, to give eDjoyment to tbe Kreateat poaslble □ umber of be- 
holdera, and to escape unkind remarks of tbe pasalng crowd, is to make oar work 
as near and true to the patterns of nature's ecenecy as we possibly can. 

A lawn neatly kept, and Btmilar to forest or meadow scenery, as thoagb cat 
out of some beautlfU spot of nature, will be admired by every passer-by, will send 
a thrill of Joy through every mind however dull It may otherwise be, andrwlt) 
never cause that species of ennui experienced at the dally sight of an artlflclal and 
grotesque combination of lines of trees and cunning floral desighs. 

Tbe desire for a pleasant green sward, enlivened here and there by sbmbs and 
flowers and protected by the genial shade of foliage overhead. It a universal im- 
pulse of the people In town and country. Amidst the Innumerable efforts made in 
this direction, various mistakes msde by tboee unscgnainted with the matter must 
naturally be eipected. One class of would-be lawn-makers do too little to secure 
reasonable success, while another class, more enthusiastic than their neighbors, 
do too much. of a good thing for the yard. We see hard-pan soil, barely anffl- 
oiently leveled to reoelve the seed, or to be Rod ded, expected by tbe owner to bring 
forth a verdant stand of grass. Quite often the soil Is made too rioh, and runs to 
weeds instead of to the grass desired. 

One man will plant the commonest trees obtainable, at least cost; anotlier 
Alls the yard so full or valuable stock that one-half of It must be crowded out by 
the fastest growers. Yet enough of mentioning mistakes made by other well- 
meaning people. 

Due consideration must necessarily be given to all physical conditions indis- 
pensable to a pleasant and healthy dwelling place. A wise line of demarkation 
between oppressive snnehtne and damp, gloomy shade must he drawn foremost 
for sanitary considerations. Good Judgment, in other words, must lay the founds- 
tion for tbe lawn as well as for the household at large. 

Fitness and congruity of parts combined mnst please the senses and satisfy 
the mind. Unsightly objects should no more be BuflTered on the lawn than they 
would be tolerated In the Interior of the house. The lawn should be In reality the 
outside reception room and summer parlor of the family. 

It expresses, whether people like It or not, the grade of culture and refinement 
of the Inmates of the house. Be It ever so small or unpretending, let it be clean 
and tidy all tbe time. 

As Tastes and preferences vary so Inflnltely, and as each locality has Its own 
peculiarities, necessities snd possibilities, no general suggestion as to mode of 
decoration can be ventured, The woods and prairies and brooks and dales, amidst 
which we live and move, offer innumerable hints and patterns for the garden in the 
midst of which the Creator desires us to live, that no one wishing a truly American 
homestead need logo to England, the land of landlords, for information how to 
make an Inviting lawn west of the Mississippi river. 

All that we need is the key to read nature's book on scenery, with the qalok 
perception so peculiar to the people of our land. 

We meet a beautiful grove, whose canopy of boughs and foliage Is pierced 
here and there by the bright rays of tbe sun ; and what a charming reflection of 
shade and sunlight is shed on the green turf undernestb. How great a tAtitty of 
lessons for lawn-planting can the musing observer deduct from an accidental group 
of nature. We need occasionally the margin of a water-course, lined by a maas of 
spreading shrubB and vines, grown up in native freedom, traly enchanting to be- 
hold. How pleasant and efiective barriers this would be to Bhield oar lawn from 
the unlvereal aspect ot the neighbor's yard. 
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Can we not Bee at a glance how to eeottre prlTaoy for the lawn, how to hide 
a!id to plant out what we do not wleh to see, and take the maDj charming con- 
UaetB of form and foliage as groaped by Dature out In the woods, atudr them 
caiefullf and then try to produce Bimilar effeota In harmony and contraetB, when 
you attempt again the improTement of a lawn. 

A cloEe obBerrer of the gradual and Blow development of soand Judgment tn 
matters of art, in the realm of defligning bortlculture, amongst the large class of 
people taking a deep Interest In horticultural progresBlon tn general, must often 
wonder what the cause may be that In this artistic age, and with all the treaanre 
yearly expended for more elegant homesteads arising In all directions, so little 
visible progress Is made In the decoration of groundR. 

How few ale in our State, the lawns surrounding costly manalonB, that can lay 
claim on any real and artla tic value, or can compare with the leading ornamental 
grounds of other sections of the land . 

IjOt It be remembered what influence a more liberal number of ''Object-Les- 
Bons," of truly beautiful lawns created la the leading towns and cltiea, would 
exercise throughout the State at large. To foster and to encourage this much 
neglected cause Is surely a solemn duty of this time-honored and progressive State 
Uorttcnltnral Society. 

H. G. Keen, St. Louis. 

PBOaBBSS AND PROSPECTS OF TEE HOBTIOULTTJBI8T8 OF Ul&SOUBI. 

Some time ago It was snggeated at our local society that I should give a talk 
at one of its meetings on insects, and when requested to give the subject for a paper 
to be read at this meeting, I replied that L could not think of one with whlob I 
oould BufBciently Interest the meeting, and had dlsmiased from my mind all thonght 
of preparing any paper at all, bat on receipt of a copy of the program, I found my 
subject announced as "Bags." 

The term is very Indefinite. It brings up one Idea to the mind of the good 
housewife who haa had experience in the various dlffloultiea of housekeeping, and 
a very different one to the farmer who has had all kinds of insects preying upon bis 
grain, his vinos, his vegetables and fruits ; and without classifying the different 
insects which caused the trouble, he thinks of all of them under tbe term assigned 
as my subject. 

In taking this meaning of tbe word, the Society can have pride in the fact that 
the present United States Entomologist was formerly a resident of this State, and 
an active member of the Society ; and that while here holding the position of State 
Entomologist under tbe State government, he published nine annual reports, which 
were of great credit, not only to him, but to the State, and not equaled by any other 
state in the Union. 

These reports were published In the State Agricultural reports, and a set of 
them will readily sell for $20 or upward. But Prof. Riley was not tbe only ento- 
mologist belonging to the Society. I find In its old proceedings the reports of 
entomological committees, and articles by various peraons on similar subjects, 
showing intimate knowledge of these matters, while among our members stlli is 
one who Is known everywhere as a writer and collector In this department. She 
holds the honorary position of entomologist to this Society, and a member who 
iDvadea Mlaa Hurtfeidt's field abould be aure of bis familiarity with the snbject 
wbloh be may choose. 

The term might be uaed In still another way, but if I wanted to write about 
the ' 'blg-bngs" 1 would probably need to buy a copy of UcAIlieter's work on the 
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"foor hundred "or New York, and study np the Bnbjeot u preeeDted byliim,Df 
that oirole Against whloh so many declaim, and yet stand ready to expend large samt 
of money to be allowed to enter. 

But the term suggests something that Is unpleasant, and unpleasant thing) 
often come from dltBoulties encountered ; und so, in thinking over the prognun 
announcement, I was led to think of the progress that has been made by the faruien 
and horticulturists of the State, and the difficulties tbey bad to contend with in 
doing this. 

Wblle lately reading some lx>okfl of early travels In our State, I was Impressed 
that this progress, made since HissonH became a State, some seventy years igo, 
Is truly wonderful. Schoolcraft, writing from Potosl In JSIS, gays: "I begin mr 
tour wbere other trarelers have ended theirs, on the conflnes of the wildernew, 
and at the last village of white Inhabitants between the Ulssisslppl river and tbe 
Pacific ocean." 

It takes a little thought to realize the fiill force of this assertion. In addition 
to St. Louis, a number of towns had been founded by the French, and St. Cbulej, 
Ste. Genevieve, Carondelet, Cape Qirardean, St. Ulchael, now Fredeilcktown, 
and other places date from that period In our history. These towns were in the 
eastern part of the State, and principally «□ the AUsslsslppi river. In their Delgb- 
borhoods, and scattered all along In the vicinity of the rivers, farms hod been laid 
out. Already the hardy emigrant had pushed Trestward up the Hlssourl ilver, and 
about the time that Schoolcraft wrote, and lu fact a year before it, at least two 
towns, Franklin and Boonvllle, had been laid out, while along the river farms were 
"being put under cultivation. 

Schoolcraft made his trip from Washington county through Crawford, Dent, 
Texas, Douglas, Ozark, Taney and Christian counties, and on his return trip pused 
through the tier of counties next to the Mississippi river. Along his route beu, 
^eer and elk were plenty, and buffalo were still abundant in the southern part of 
the Stat«. In Taney county be found two hunter-farmers, who bad just erected 
oabius, and this, he declares, was ibe most remote bound to which the white buster 
bad penetrated in a southwest direction from the UUelssippI river tovrard die 
Rocky mountains. 

While even the hunter-farmer bad extended no further In that direction, In 
lines more directly westward there were, perhaps, only the two town^ before men- 
tioned. Kansas City, St. Joseph, Council Bluffs and all the cities and towneof 
Kansas and Colorado, then did not have even a solitary farm-houee to marktk 
sites of the present thriving oitles. 

By the census of 1H:!0 the total popalation of the State was 66,B8e, or abont 
■double the present population of this (Pettis) county. There was then a strip ex- 
tending along the MUsisitppl and Missouri rivers having a population averaging 
between two and six to the square mile', with a small tract about St. Louis, aDd 
another one on the north side of the Missouri river, near the western border of lie 
State, having a somewhat denser population. In 1830 the Inhabited territory nas 
enlarged, but the most of the State south of the Missouri, except near the MUsls- 
slppi, as well as a large part of North Missouri, hod stlil less than two persoBB to 
the square mile. Ten years later there was a strip on the north, one In the eouU' 
central part and one In the extreme southeast pan of the State with this Ecanl 
population; In 1850 there was still sucb a tract In Southern Missouri, so that durlns 
the last three decades only has the entire State been settled past the hunter-etate 
density. 
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Tbe agrlcultaral progregs maf be approximately Been Itom tbe Dumber of mil- 
lion acres of land in cultivation ia tbe State by tbe cenBUsea of 1S50 to I8S0, beinft 
Id round numbers, three, bIx, Dine and Beventeen. Tbe total acreage then In farmft 
was about 28,000,000, aod the total in tbe State, 44,000,000. 

The evidences of tbe progreBS of the agricultural clasaes in the paat are seen 
not only in the great InoreaBB of Improved land In tbe l;|itate, and the atllt greater 
and wonderful IncreaBe of acreage devoted to orchards, but they are also seen In. 
tbe elevation of those who engage in these pursuits by the more general dlssemi- 
nation of education, by the establlBbment of an agrloultuial college by the State, 
and of a botanical garden and Bobool in St. [.ouls, by tbe well-attended annual 
meetlngB of this Society, and by the publication of the proceedings of Its thirty- 
three annual meetings. 

The future progress will be aided by the realization that those who till tbe 
soil and raise our fruits need a varied knowledge as certainly as the lawyer or 
doctor, and more certainly than tbe merchant, and the aCtendanoe npon Bchoote 
and colleges which will make the farmer educated should be encouraged. 

When society waa rude, and a very small outlay would procure all tbe clothing 
and food which were thought necessary tn addition to that raised on the farm 
itself, bat little knowledge was requisite. Later, when It waa found that simply 
existing and having enough to eat and wear so as not to terminate that existence 
by sufterlDg hunger or cold, was a very low plane of life, a step upward waa made. 

By the Increased competition of the greater number, it was found that be who 
could obtain the greatest amount in proportion to the labor expended had an ad- 
vantage over him who made no Improvement on tbe reat. Ttaeonewhocould ahow 
money returns from his increased stock of knowledge induced his neighbors to 
place themselves or their children on a par with blm, and so the tendency of tbe 
total as a class was upward. 

If the farmer properly anderatanda the soil he cultivates, be will learn It 
through chemistry and geology. The soil varies according to the kind of decom- 
posed rock which has formed it. If from magnesion limestone, it may have much 
phosphate of magnesia ; If from granitic rocks, it may have much potaah from the 
feldspar or alblte In them, and so on of other constituents. If they were in tbe 
rock that bae been decomposed, they will be in tbe soil formed from It. 

Chemical analyala of any vegetable product will show of what It ta oompoaed, 
and If all its conatituenta are not in tbe eoll, thoae wanting must be aupplied. If 
the farmer plants the same crop every year, and uses no fertilizer to replace the 
elements that he takes from the soli, he soon finds that his crop becomes less each 
succeeding year. He la wearing out tbe soil, and If be does not replace what he 
takes away from it. It will become barren. 

Scotland was at one time comparatively unproductive, but by tbe application 
of Bolentlfic prlnclplea It beoame one of tbe moat productive in Europe. Formerly 
Virginia and other parts bordering tbe Atlantic ocean were as fertile as any in the 
West ; now thouaanda of acres are lying waste tn Virginia, and in New England 
farms are abandoned, because they are no longer profitable to cultivate. The 
uplands of Southeast Missouri became exhausted, but by the application of the 
teachings of science the production Is now two-thirds more than It was a few years 
ago. 

Botany Is of benefit tn the three departments of hortlo u It u re— pomology, flori- 
culture and vegetable gardening. Prof. I.lndley saya : . "Good agriculture and hor- 
ticulture are founded upon tbe laws of vegetable physiology. No man deeerveathe 
name of gardener who Is not master of everything known aa to the way in which 
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pl&ntB feed, breatbe, grow, digest, and hare their being." And Prof. Beal ta.ya 
that bolftny wtll mtike the horlicnlturlBt "a good obeervet. Improve hie reasoD, 
strengthen hi b judgment, cultivate hla taste, broaden his view b, weaken his respect 
for the traditions of hU father. It will sharpen his wits and make him an Investi- 
gator." 

IllnBtratlouB might be multiplied to show how the natural sciences are con- 
nected with the work of the horticulturist, and If he Is competent to decide the 
questions which are constantly arising, he must know these sclenoes to some 
extent at least. Let him and his children learn all they can of every study thatean 
teach a fact oi make a suggestion in the line of this work, by availing themselves 
of the teachings of the agricultural colleges, of the agricultatal experiment sta- 
tions, the transactions oF the agricultural and horticultural socletieB, and the currenC 
«ventB and teachings of the Journals devoted to these subjects. 

F. A. Sahpson, Sedalla, Mo. 

A HIBTOBIOAL PBAOH-TBEB. 

J, 0. Evans — Before we adjonrn I want to teU yon of a peach- 
tree fooQd in Doaglas conaty, Missoari. On oae of the bald kQobs of 
that oonnty grows a large post-oak. One of the roots of this oak rnns 
along on the top of the rock for some ten or twelve feet. This root is 
larger than my body. In it is a hole out of which grows a peach-tree. 
Aboat every ten years the peach-tree dies and a spront comes from the 
root. Every year that tree is visited by some Indians who lived in 
that vicinity years ago. The old settlers have by some means learned 
from them that that tree is s land-mark. Tradition says there is a rich 
mineral deposit where that peach-tree grows. Only a few people 
know where it is, for it is in a very wild conntry. So peaches were 
on the tree, this year, for it is only aboat two or three years old. It is 
a beautifal tree, in fine shape. I understand that it has borne ^ait in 
past years, for I have talked with people who had eaten bruit from it, 
off and on, for twenty-flve years. 

A. Ambrose — I think the President should have told that atoiy 
before onr Kansas Mends went away. To change the subject, I think 
it is not advisable to make a display of nursery stock at the meetingB 
of this Society. 

Sam) Miller — I don't think it is any out of the way for the nur- 
serymen to make a display. 

Mr. Ambrose — Very few of the large number of nurserymen who 
are members of this Society have ever taken advantage of this means 
of advertising their stocks. 

A. J. Blake — I think we would all be benefited if there was a 
larger exhibit of trees at our meetings. 

Dr. Curry — I think it would be an education to us who are young 
in the business. I have learned very much from the exhibit here now. 
I think it would be a good idea for all nurserymen to show their trees. 
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Mr. Ambrose — If we did this it wonld grow larger from year to 
year, and we coald not find room for all who want to show. 

A motion was made, that large exhibitionB of narser; at the meet- 
ings of the Society was not desirable, as it would take too much Bpace. 
The Secretary saggested that such things regulate themaelves. 



TBBASUBBR'S AGCOVMT. 



J. H. LoOAN, Treasarer. 



Cr. 
Jnlyl, 1891.... 




















1.666 67 




a97 63 








Deo. 4, 1801... 


Balance, Bettled and paid 


1,647 62 
17fl6 

1,666 67 



Tfaet^looletfholdBaoertiflcateof deposit In the CiilzenB' bank of Nevada for 
$1 ,447.76, and It U closed. 

Cop7of certificate U hereby submitted, bat tbe prcbabllttleg are not very flat- 
tering for tte payment: 

NBViDA, Mo., Nov, 38, 1891. 
To whom It may ooDcern : 

TbU is to certtty that J. H. Logan, Treaauret, has been allowed his claim of 
fourteen hundred apd forty-eeven 76-100 dollars against the estate of the Citizens' 
l)snk of Nevada, the above having been registered aB an allowed claim ot Septemher 
7, 1391. Jno. H. pRUfRLL, Assignee. 

By this report you will see that on July 1, 1891, tbe Society had in the hands 
«f J. H. Logan, Treaanrer, $178.81. On July ISth, I made reqatgitioD on the State 
Auditor for OUT e«Dil-annual allowance, $1,360.00. This draft was received by Hr. 
Logan and deposited in the Citizens' banic on the 7th. On the 9th the banli dosed. 

Hnndreds of people lost thousands of dollars, and Hr. Logan bad in tbe bank 
over $1,000 of his own at the same time, having deposited it there the day before 
It closed. 

It has been the custom of tbis Society to not keep much money in tbe books, 
and warrants had already been drawn to use most of this money as soon as it was 
received. But when Hr. Logan received the warrants the bank was closed. 

The work of the Society was very much interfered with, and many prepara- 
tions for putting up fraits in glass jars were stopped, for it was the intention of 
the Society to pnt up all the small fruits and peaches, and grapes and pears, ready 
for the exposition. 

Since then we have had to draw the money as we used It, and have hardly 
been able to keep up with our expenses and printing at Jefferson City. 

L. A. GtooDUAN, Secretary. 
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TB£ABTTBEB'S BBFOBT. 



. Esp«neeor Seoretary at St, Joiepb 

Bpreef, 60 : <>old Btorage, $2 20 

Pap«r. plates, peootls, etc 

Uts. RamBey. expeoBea 

EspreBS. 86; hotel, J7.25 

"Herald" (150) {3.50; Blake, expenaet, $1 76..... .. 

R. R. tioketB, $1.40; ezp., 80; -'Joar. Of Agr."$l.eO.. 

Poetoffloe, June (bill 2) 

PoBEofflce, July (Dill 3) 

Freight on reports (bills 4. B, 8, 7) 

Paid Miss Murlteldt (bll!») 

PoBtoffice bill, AugUBt (bill 10) 

Freight (bill 11) 

Tribune PrintlDg Co. (bill 12) 

Expre8s,85. $1.10, $1,60 (bills 13, U) 

Freight (bin 15) 

Paid MrB.Laughlln. expenses 

Paid Ziramerman, premium 

Paid Hans Nellson, premium (bilUB) 

Postofflce bin (bill 17) 

Printing bill (bill IS) 

Poatomce bin. September (bill 19) 

Paid Mrs. Dugan, St. Joseph 

Salary, June, July, August (Secretary) 

Printing bllUhlll 20) 

PoBtoffice blU, October (bill 31) 

Expense' toSedalla and return 

Printing progrnm (bill 22) 

Expenses to Jefferaoh City and return 

Kansas City paper hou Be (bill 33) 

Express, 70, $1.10, 86 

Postofflce bni, November (bin 24) 

TabletB and pencils, etc 

. Premiums at Sedalla 

R. E. Bailey, BteDographer 

Telegrams 

B. S. Curry, expenaes 

J. H, Logan, ' ■ Sedalia 

J. U. Logan. ' ' St, Joseph 

J. H. Logan, money advanced 

Balance In Treftsurer's hands 

. Warrant State Auditor $62S 00 

WarrantState Auditor 41" " 

1.041 66 

Warrant No. 178 paid 62 

Warrant Ho. 179 paid 416 65 

1,041 6 



J. H. IjOOan, Treaauier. 



EEPOET OF PINAHOE OOMMITTKB. 

Mr. PRsemKHT— Your Ck>inmlttee on Finance beg leave to report that they 

have examined Treasurer J. H. Logan's repoTt,]warranta, receipts and itemized list 

of same, and find them to be correct as reported, by the Society accepting a oertlfi- 

cste of deposit for $1,447.76 on the Citizens' bank of Nevada, which la closed. We 
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find that this monej wsb deposited b^ Mr. J. H. Logan Id said bank for the Society 
OD July 7, 1891; that be was actlD? In good faith, and expected to use the money 
In a short time In the payment of the warrants of tbe Soctety ; that he bad confi- 
dence in the bank, as a deposit of one tboQEand dollars of bis own money on July S 
amply proves. On July 9 tbe bank dosed, and Mr. Logan found himself without 
money to meet tbe warrants of tbe Society, which has been a great loss and bin- 
drance to tbelr work ; much very Important work tbat tbe Society bad in view and 
would have done with this money, has had to go undone ; yet knowing that the 
best of men are often caught by bank failures, and having every reason to believe 
Hr. Logan perfectly honest, and bad no Intention of using the money of the Society, 
we therefore recommend that tbe certiflcate of deposit for f 1,447, 76 beaocepted, 
and tbat tbe Bzeoutive committee of tbe Society use all diligence in the collection 
of tbe claim, and In tbe prosecution of the hank officials, who are undoubtedly 
criminally liable for receiving deposits after they knew tbe bank to be insolvent. 

A. Nbuon, 
N. F. Mdbbai, 
W. G. Gano, 

Committee. 

BBFOBT OF OOMMITTBE ON PINAL BESOLUTIOHS. 
Mr. Phesiosnt : Your Committee on final Resolntlons submit tlM following : 
Tbe Missouri State Horticultural society, at the closing eesslon for IS91, de- 
sires to express in some measure, by resolution, Its appreciation— 

1 . Of the kindness of tbe Mayor of the elty of Sedalla in tendering the ttee* 
dom of the city. 

2. Uf tbe liberality and hospitality of its hotels and citkens in efforts to 
make our stay pleasant. 

Especially would we oommend tbe excellent music which bss been furnished ; 
Its enlivening and sacred influence will follow each of us to oui homes. 

We wish to remember the newspipers of tbe city, which have labored so in- 
dustriously to call the attention of the people of tbe State to oar meeting, and 
have so ably and aocarately reported our proceedings. 

We are also under many obligations to the Mo. Pac. B'y. the M., K. & T., the U, 
A A., the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, tbe Wabash, the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph, the Atcblaon, Topeka & Santa Ve, and a number of contiguous railway 
lines, for substantial conrtesles extended to the members of this Society. 

These roads are meeting our demands for cheap transportation and are ex- 
t«Ddlng courtesies In a spirit of cheerfulness hitherto unknown in railway manage- 

Informatlon reached this Society to-day that Prof. J. W. Clark, of tbe Expet- 
Iment station at Columbia, is about to leave tbe State. We regret exceedingly to 
lose tbe services of this distinguished horticulturist, and we desire hereby to t«s- 
tlfy to tbe valued services rendered in bis labors among us while a resident of our 
State. 

Finally, we extend the thanks of this Society to the members of the Award- 
ing committee of this session for arduous and faithful services rendered. 

C^PT. E. T. HoLLiBTER, Chairman. 
CONRID Hahtzell, 
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SHEEP ON A FRUIT FAEM. 
L. T. EiBK, Bedalla, Uo. 



The GermanB have an old legend connected with the battle of 
ChalonB, in whieli the hordes of Attila were defeated. 

The stodent of the sangninary atrnggles of modern times has little 
«onception of the loss of life on those ancient fields. For three days 
aad nights after the battle — so says the old legend — the spirits of the 
slain might be seen in mid-air strnggling with nnabated fleroenesB for 
the sapremacy. 

This old legend has frequently occnrred to my mind when I have 
-witnessed the sharp competition among fi-nitrmen, especially berry- 
growers, in the local markets of onr connty. I mnst admit that this 
«tiiiggle has its silver lining: it brings fruits to the homes of the masses; 
~it intensifies oaltivation, and that means more barrels, more crates, 
more baskets to the acre, and in that way only can we make the grow- 
ing of frnit profitable. On nearly all of these £rnit-&rms there are the 
jsurplas acres, land that from one cause or another is not well adapted 
to our principal occupation. 

The qnestion then is, what shall we do with these snrplns fields 1 
One concludes that for him the raising of grain is best. Another 
thinks of Jersey cows and Jersey batter ; still another would solve the 
problem by making cheese or selling milk. 

It has occurred to me that these various attempts at the solution 
4re defective in this, that at the very season of the year when our 
energies are tased to their utmost in disposing of onr fruits, these sub- 
ordinate duties are just as exacting as when the bads are dormant in 
winter time, and they will refuse to pay us a single farthing unless they 
^o receive such attention. Therefore, when it came my turn to attempt 
to solve the question, the first reason why I selected sheep was that 
they require the least attention when fruit requires the greatest The 
second reason was, that of all domestic animals the sheep is the beat 
adapted to graze in the orchard. No one thinks of pasturing a berry 
patch at any time, or a young orchard until it has come into full bear- 
ing ; bat from then on, our success will depend largely upon our skill in 
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nsing the domeatic animals. There are sackers and eproatB, weeds and 
grasses, tliat if not kept in sabjeclion will be the hiding placee or 
myriads of destrnotive insects. 

Bat, says one, "will they not bark the trees t" Yes, sometimes f 
but less liable to do damage to the trees than any other domestic animal. 
Then, however small or green the apple, whether sweet or soar, they 
are relished alike by sheep, while hogs will ntterly refuse to toach a 
soar apple after a day or two. So it will be geen that sheep are one of 
the Tery best insecticides so tor as onr worst apple insect, the codling- 
moth, is concerned. In addition, what domestic animal will come as 
near keeping these vegetable enemies in check as the sheep T Kot eon- 
tent with destroying the codling moth by eating the green and worth- 
less apples, and keeping down Backers and sprouts, weeds and grasses^ 
they are constantly rnbbing against the trees, leaving an oil on the bark, 
that is qnite offensive to borers and bark-lice. 

My third reason for selecting sheep was because of their great 
valae as fertilizers of the soil. These phenomenal crops that we read 
of are the results of good agricnltare, and there can be no sacb thing^ 
without a thoroughly enriched soil. We read that England grows the 
lai^est average crops of any country on the globe, while in this coun- 
try each decade shows a smaller average crop than the one immediately 
preceding. The census tells us that in Eagland they have fonr times- 
as many sheep as cattle. In the United States we have eight sheep 
to nine cattle. Oan it be that in tliese cold dedactions from the census- 
we have the cause of England's fertility and our own increasing poverty 
of soil? It is not necessary ti resort to these statements of fitcts or 
to any logical process ; all the horticultorist has to do is to look at the 
rich green leaves and the general thrift of an orchard in which sheep- 
have been pastured, and he will require no farther argument to be con- 
vinced. Then, too, we mast not overlook the well-known fact that 
sheep use the highest points of land as their favorite resting place, and 
thas enrich the very parts that the elements have impoverished. 

In the next place, I a^ue for sheep that the masses may hav& 
healthier and therefore better clothing. Is it not a fact that we pro- 
dace only fonr-ninths of the wool that we use in this coantry, and 
therefore must pay our millions to other peoples to make ap this defi- 
ciencyl Now, is it not well anderstood among fruit-growers that we 
are edaoating the people to use more fruit and consequently less of 
something else f Does it not even tax our energies to supply the con- 
stantly increasing demand! Does not the same reasoning hold tme 
with regard to the clothing of these bodies of oars 1 Did you ever 
notice how warm and comfortably clad were tbe emigrants from foreign 
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lands T How soft and healthfol tbeir clothing looted t Is there a 
single leaaon nnder the san vhy onr own people shonld be clad less 
comfortably 1 And yet is it not tme that great ship-loads of rags, 
gathered from cue end of Europe to the other, are brought to our 
shores and made into shoddy cloth for our American people that even 
the Dagos of Italy would reftise to wear ? X say again, I am for sheep, 
that our people may have healthier and therefore better clothing. 

My final reason for selecting sheep was that there was money in 
them ; and I want to remark right here that sheep and fruit are very 
mnch alike in one respect, namely, that each will make money just in 
proportion to the attention that it receives. We have hot-house lambs 
and hot-house fruits, the one quite as profitable as the other. We have 
also the sickly, half-starved sheep as well as apple tree. The only 
value of either ia when dead. 

Not long ago I waa talking with a friend in this city in regard to 
aheep. He at once produced a letter which he had jnst received from 
a sheep man, in which he stated that his Income from sheep daring the 
year just closed was $16,000. I happened to know something of the 
subsequent history of that man : bow he accumolated $16,000 in another 
state, then came to |this, invested in sheep land and covered it with 
sheep, and at the end of twenty years his $15,000 had increaaed to 
$250,000. During a portion of that time he refused to keep a cow or 
even chickens on hie farm for family aae. Now, if my figures are cor- 
rect, there is an aunual increase of 60 per cent. My own rate of gain 
daring the past three years has been 90 per cent. So when I say there 
is money in aheep I speak from my own experience. 

You will next ask me as to my preference of breeds. Goarse-^ool 
sheep wander aronnd too much and are too subject to colds and catarrh, 
I prefer a strong predominance of Merino blood. As to care, I pro- 
tect them from the storms by straw sheds, give them plenty of salt, 
grass and water, and, except a daily visit to see that all is well, they do 
the balance. 

I have thus stated my reaaoua for combining sheep and fruit-raia- 
ing, and the more I study the combination, the better satisfied I am 
not only with ita financial bearing, bat with the excellence of the food 
which each affords. 

DisonssiON. 

Mr. Carpenter — I think it a good paper, but I believe that the 
contrary is true, and that the specialist will always get there when the 
competition is sharp. There is enough in the aheep bofiiness to occupy 
the time and the talent of any man. I believe the aame ia true of the 
fruit basineaa. I think the same of dairying and fruit-growing. 
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Mr. Helvem — I have had experienoe with abeep. I don't think it 
was the intention of Mr. Kirk to turn sheep into the berry patch or 
into a yonnf^ orchard. Their robbing against the tree keeps away 
many insecto. Tbey will do no harm in an old orchard. We don't 
want them in the berry patch. In sammer time tbey need little atten- 
tion. In winter yon have the time to care for the abeep. 

S. W. Gilbert — This Society has advocated thorough oaltivation 
ever since I have been a member of it. If yon give the ground thor- 
OQgh onltivatioD, there will be nothing there for the sheep to eat. I 
don't think sheep will find anything in the orchard if we give it thor- 
oagh cultivation. 

J. 0- Evana — There will be little comers and spots in every orchard 
where the grass and weeds will grow. Sheep will dean up these. In 
an apple orchard the sheep will eat the faUen apples. 

D. M. Donlap — I have had some experience in that line. My aheep 
were fond of apple bark ; tbey ate it in preference to grass. As my 
trees eeemed to do better with the bark on than with it ofF, I took the 
sheep out. 

Mr. Mider — I am infataated with both these last papers. The 
sheep and cows will give me something to do to keep me out of mis- 
chief. 



The following letters were read: 

South Havbk, Mioh., Nov. 12, 189[. 
Secretary L. A. Goodmah : 

My Dbab Sir — Seeing the notice of your annaal meeting, to 
occur early in December, I take occasion to invite your attention to 
the enclosed circular, which, it seems to m«, may be the means of 
adding strength to indaoementB for becoming membera, and thus be 
made to increase membership, and consequently add to its meana of 
doing good, as well as to its exchequer. The division is desirous to 
in some snch way get into direct affiliation with the horticulturists of 
the entire country. Please let me hear from you on the subject. 
Yours truly, 

T. T. Lyok. 

U. S. DkPARTMBMT of AORICCLTDBB, 1 

Division or Pomoloqt, WiSHisoTON, D. C, Nov. 1, 1891./ 
To the HoTtieullural SoeUiiea of the United Staffs : 

Aa a meani o( secnrln^ conoerted and mutually beneficlnl action between the 
Department and persoDB inteieBted in Pomology and kindred But^ects thronghont 
the country, It is Buggeated— 
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1. That, through the State Hortloultnral society or Bimllar organization, pro- 
'viiloD be made Iq each state and territory for supplying to the Depaitmeot for the 
Division of Pomology a complete and annually corrected list of officers and mem- 
hers of I5tate and local orgaalzatlong of fruit-growers, with their postoffice address 
«iid the speclalttee In which they are Interested. 

3. Tbat the Secretary of each State society send to the Department for the 
Division, as soon as determined, the name of tbe place and the date of each meet- 
ing, and, as soon as Issued, the program for the meeting. 

3. That each society, state and local, supply the names and addresses of 
members of a standing committee, consisting of reliable and experienced fruit- 
growers, to respond to the circulars of Inquiry which may trom time to time ha 
Bent out for the Division. 

The Department, as far as practicable- 
Hakes free distribution of bulletins and other publications of the Division of 
Pomology, as well as those of other and kindred divlsloDS, upon tbe basis of lists of 
members furnished. 

Invites tbe sending of specimens of new varieties for estimates of probable 
value ; of anreoogniised varieties ^for Identlfloatioo ; and of known varieties from 
localities in which they are specially Biiocessfiil, for examination and description. 
On application, mailing boxes and franks will be sent for such purposes. 

Distributes at certain times a limited supply of seeds, scions or plants of Im- 
. ported or lUtle-linown fruits ; and these are plaoed for testing In localities where 
they are likely to receive proper care and suitable conditions of climate and soil. 

The proposed co-operation will be greatly aided if the regular meetings of the 
societies of adjacent states are so timed that they do not occur on the same dates. 
This will make possible in some cases the attendance of a representative of the 
Department at a series of State meetings, and It la suggested tbat the Eseontive 
Boards of State societies consid^ this when arranging for the dates of their anntial 
meetings. Very respectfully, 

Edwin Willits, Ass't Sec'y. 



St. Lotus, Mo., Hov. 18, 1891. 
i. A. Goodman, Westport, Mo.: 

DBiE 9ia — I am favored with a program of joar 34th anoaal 
meeting, to be held at Sedalia, Mo., aad am pleased to note that the 
material is of sach a character ae to assaro one and all an interesting 
meeting. There ia, however, in my estimation, a decided lack of pi^c- 
tlcal floricultnrai matter-,-giving rise to the qaeBtion as to whether your 
membership ie composed to any considerable degree of florists, and 
whether they have any particular interest in doricultiiral matters- 
Having had only general Information with reference to yoar Society, I 
«hall be pleased to know what proportion of tbe membership is com- 
posed of florists, and also what are yoar memberstiip fees I 

We notice that $20.00 are offered for floral display : have yon refer- 
ence to cat flowers or plants T and in the event we shonld send goods 
to the meeting, will they be properly cared for, or woald we have to 
bave an agent of oar appointment 1 We are not sorprised to note a 
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change in tbe mode of awarding premiams ; it seems that the dissatis- 
faction with reference to the methods of avarding premiams is veiy 
general. 

The St. Lonis Florist elab, last year, tried the plan yon propose^ 
vbeu it had the awarding of $1,500.00 on plants and floral decorations 
at the exposition. The resalt was general dissatisfootion among thfr 
members, becaase there vas not as much caase for the member to 
exert himself to the ntmost, as when there were only three premiams 
oEFered, and the difference between the three was very considerable, so 
that he should always strive to get the highest; but yotir new plan has 
sapporters here, and I shall be pleased to have you report to the Florist 
club after your meeting, as to how the plan has succeeded with yon. 

The Ohrysanthemom exhibition of tbe St. Louis Florist clab, held 
here last week, proved a snecess financially. 

An answer from yon, with reference to the floral exhibit, will bo 
much appeciated. Yours truly, 

E. H. MiOHBL, 
President St. Louis Florists' Club. 



Halb, Mo., Nov. 21, 1891. 
L. A, Goodman, Westport, Mo.: 

Dbab Sib— I received a few days ago from you a program and 
invitation to yonr next annual convention of the Horticultural society 
of MisBonrJ, to transact business, at Sedalia, December Ist, 2d and 3d 
days of that month. My sympathies and well wishes are extended to 
you, one and all, as hearty and nnselfiBh workers for the good and wel- 
&re of the State you represent. 

The insinuation in the letter of invitation to your meeting that^ if 
I had any light ae a horticnlturist, I ooght to let it shine, 1 take in good 
faith, and accept the challenge by striking a match in the dark and try 
to shed and get more light in that direction. 

J have been engaged in ft'uit-growing on the blut^ side of the 
Grand river for about fifteen years, especially the growing of apples,, 
and some little of small fruits. I have now an orchard of twelve acres, 
little, big, young and old trees, of the standard varieties, snob as : Sum- 
mer — Eed June,Astrachan; Fall — Maiden Blush, Grimes' Golden; Win- 
ter — Jonathan, Ben Davis ; to tbe lead — Willow-Twig, York, Imperial and 
Small Eomanite. For the last few years, so far as profits are concerned,, 
the revennes from tbe orchard beat all other branches of the farm 
industry badly. The last harvest of apples I could not supply the de- 
mand for Jonathan, and it is very prodactive with me. If I would not 
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sell them to my customers they woald steal them. What of them I 
tried to keep for my own use they would not steal them,bat somehow^ 
in the laogaage of the late lamented Liocoln, take them " anbeknownst- 
to me." I have not one at this date. 

The Ben Davis is unrivaled for profit. The last harvest I sold at 
the base of fourteen yoang Ben Davis apple-trees, seven years from 
setting in orchard, tl8 worth, strong measure, which is at the rate of 
$66 per acre, thirty feet apart for the trees, or $32 per annnm, making 
allowance for off years. "A little more grape, Oapt, Bragg," a little 
more light, Bro. Goodman and the other representatives of Missouri 
apple-growing districts. If yon can beat such a showihg, say so; I 
throw out a challenge to every one of yon — from top of the Ozarks to 
the loess hills of Holt to eastern extremity of Missouri. Show your 
band and beat my figures. 

I am not competing for premium for the best fruit laud, but want 
more light as to comparative productiveness of the different fruit-grow- 
ing districts of this State under near the same clrcumstanoes. 

One of my Ben Davis Jrees, seven years from transplanting,, 
yielded six and a half bushels, strong. The challenge is out — fair 
warning. I can qualify to my statements if need be. Let me hear 
from all of yon representatives at your next annnal meeting, or forever 
hereafter hold your peace as to being the banner apple district of th& 
State. Don't all speak at once. The weapons of my warfare are 
mighty to pulling down strongholds. 

This commnnication is from the loess hills of the Grand river 
Blope, pronounced, by way of reproach, " clay hills," or the place to- 
make a brick -yard. 

With well wishes, I hope yon and your brother horticulturists will 
have a profitable and edifying meeting, and that you may be able to- 
recruit every county into your ranks in this State, and every scientist 
whose knowledge is intimately connected with successful fruit-growing. 

F. M. TUBNBE. 
P. S. Owing to physical and mental infirmities, I must decline tO' 
accept your polite invitation to be with you. F. M. T. 



Fox Gbeee. St. Louis Co., Mo., Kov. Id, 1891. 
Hon. L. A. Goodman, Westport, Mo.: 

Dbab Six — Your kind invitation to meet with State Horticultural 
society at Sedalia 1-3 December, was duly received. lam just recov- 
ering from an attack of pneumonia, and regret that neither my healthi 
or work will permit of that luxury. 
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I have, for thirty yearB, been collecting material for " recoUee- 
tioQS," and may Bometime get them into shape. 

With kindest wishoB to all, and your esteemed self in particular, 
I remain yoars, moat truly, 

William Muie, 
P. S. Program of 34th ananal meeting to hand. Thanks. 



POWBRBTILLE, Mo., Nov. 24, 1891. 
Mb. L. a. Goodman — Dbab Sib: I wonld like to meet yoa at 
6edalia, but I can't be there. I wiah yoa all a pleasant time. There 
-were several thousand young trees set out in this county laat spring. 
Since we have got a market for what fruit we raise, people have begun 
to take an interest in planting and taking care of their trees. Three 
years ago the first apples were shipped from here to amount to any- 
thing. Martin & Staton, of PowerBville, paid out t2,70O for apples this 
jear. Oar apples were of &lr quality this year ; crop was not as heavy 
»8 last year. Pear-trees in this county- were very fall of fine pears. 
Oood crop sour cherries. Grapes set very full, bat one-third of crop 
was damaged by black -rot, and young wood is injured considerably. I 
think it will shorten next year's crop. Peaches almost a fiiilure ; what 
■we got were very flue. Toms, etc., 

J. T. SOOTT. 

Holt, Mo., Nov. 23, 1891. 

Mb. L. a. Goodman — Dbab Sib and Bbo.: Program of State 
Horticultaral society to hand, and am sorry to say it will be ioipossible 
rfor me to be with yon, on accouat of bad health ; but if I am not with 
jon in body, I Bhall be in spirit, or as near as it is possilole to be, for I 
am mnch Interested in what will be said and done there. Tell Brother 
Faith that his wash to keep out the borers will do to tie to ; I have 
UBed it the past two seasonB with perfect success. 

I have a seedling apple I thought I would certainly get to this 
meeting, but I sold them off very close, and while I was sick, the 
women folks got away with the last of them. 1 have four small trees 
that yielded ninety bushels of them, with but few imperfect ones ; they 
are medium or above in size, good color, and the finest flavor ; and I 
have come to believe they are the best all-purpose apple in their season 
that I know of. If any one wishes to try some of them, I will send 
scions ; I would like to see them propagated. Season, October to lat 
of January. I have the lustory of them, but am too poorly to write 
more unless I had samples to send. 
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The apple crop iD this part of onr coanty wae very near a fallnrer 
althoagh I raised betveen 400 and 500 basbels on a little over an acre 
of old trees. 

I will try and pay my dues by the time of the meeting. Be sure 
and send me the latest report. 

There ia one question I woold be glad to hear disoasaed at th e 
coming meeting, and wonld like better to be there and take a hand ; 
that is, top-grafting the Ben Davis apple. I am oonfldent there is big 
money in it for the coming generation and the present one too. 

In '66 I planted my first Ben Davis apple. The following spring 
I set a graft in a tree of a long-lived variety. The other Ben Davis 
came to bearing in doe time, and bore many apples and died, and have 
been grabbed out several years. The grafted came into bearing at 
the same time, and has borne regular crops ever since, and of better 
qaality, and bore a fine crop this year, and the tree looks as little like 
giving ap as it did ten years ago. If there isn't aomething in this, why 
was this thDslyt I remain, yoors fraternally, 

G. T. Odoe. 



KiwasBUHG, Cal., Nov. 12, 1891. 
Dear Sir — Knowing that the Mnacatel de &ordo Blanco is a su- 
perior table grape than any now growing in yoar State, and also know- 
ing from the 'nature of this vine that it can be raised with profit in 
your State, I would like to have you introduce the same. I am there- 
fore willing to send yon 100 cuttings of this vine for $1, or 1,000 cut- 
tings for $3. If yon should prefer rooted vines, I can let you have 
them for $z per 100, or 1,000 for $18. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain, 

Yours tmly, 

F. D. Bosehdahx. 



Fort Soott, Kas., May 11, 1891. 
Hon. L. A. GooDUAif — Dear Sib: An old patron of ours con- 
templates planting a pear orchard of forty acres on his lands situated 
about midway between here and Wichita. The land ie high prairie, and 
what is known as mnlatto soil, which we think qaite preferable for 
pear. The orchard will be planted for mercantile purposes, and he 
wishes as to recommend the varieties most preferable to plant, and 
also the properdiatance for planting. We think he contemplates plant- 
ing nearly all dwarfs, and is inclined to favor late varieties. We feel 
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inoompetent, as compared with yon, to render snch adviee aa he needs 
in this matter. We, therefore, apply to yoa for your opinion as to the 
proper distance to plant dwarfs separately, or whether yon would re- 
■commend mixing some standards with them ; also the varieties, fro m 
yoar own experience and observation, which woold render the great- 
est retams. 

If you will &Tor as in this matter, we will try to reciprocate when- 
ever the opportunity offers. 

Very respectfally, 

Habt Pioneer li^'UBSERiES. 



The followinfi: questions were read: 

Babkt, Mo. 

Query 1: To set an apple orchard (commercial) of 50O or 1,000 
trees, what varieties, and how many of each 1 Location, npland of Clay 
connty. 

Query 2 : To set 500 to 1,000 pear-trees for a commercial orchard, 
what varieties, and how many of each of Standard t What varieties, 
and how many of each of Dwarff Location same. 

Query 3: What proportion of each, Standard and Dwarf, in BOOT 
What in 1,000! 

Qnery 4 : For one or more acres of plnms, 'what varieties f How 
many to an acreT What proportion of eacht 

Suggestion : That action be taken to secure the transportation of 
small fruits by rail by the case, instead of weight, on reduced or special 
Tates, as is milk, no matter whether shipper has one or 50 cases. Cheap 
fruits are as important to health and comfort as cheap milk. 

Why should a 10-gallon can of milk (SO to 90 pounds) be carried 
10, 20, 50 miles (and can returned) at 10 to 15 cents, and a case of ber- 
ries (10 to 50 pounds) be charged lCK)-pound rates (oases not returned), 
say 16, 18 to 25 or 30 cents per 100 pounds t If only one case, 25 cents, 
the minimum rate for a bill, no matter how small the weight. 

Remarks : We have many suggestions as to fruits and varieties 
which succeed in choice locations, but as everybody do not and cannot 
have the best, and consequently cannot make an "intelligent selection 
of site," nor have our astute friend from Bates to assist in ''selection," 
would it not be well to suggest what fruits and the varieties may be 
grown on inferior and indifferent sites t 

Fruits of some kind grow in almost any situation, and people live 
on almost all kinds of sites ; poor people, who need fruit as m»ch as 
those more fortunately situated, usually have sites poorly adapted to 
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choice ftoitB or beat varieties ; why not Bnggest Bach as may be grovn 
for the good of the poor, "whom ye have alwHya with yon," as well as 
those that shall be most profitable to the professiooal fmit-grower T Is 
profit the highest aim of this Society 1 Or is the health, happiness and 
good of mankind its primary purpose T 

There is frnit " beyond the river" much more valnable and precions 
than all we can grow in oar orchards, vineyards and berry patches, and 
we may enjoy its sweet ambrosia here by promoting the health and 
happiness of the poor in their straggle in life. 

Dah. Oabpbntbb. 



The meeting has been sach a sncoess that I wrote the following 
letter to the President of tie Pettis county society: 

Wbbtpobt, Mo., nee. 21, 'dl. 
Mr. G. B. Lamm, President Pettis County Horticultural Society: 

Since my return from the meeting, and in thinking over the whole 
of the matter of oar pleasant sojourn at Sedalia for a few days, I am 
more delighted than ever over the result of the thirty-fourth annual 
meeting. I think that your society deserves a great deal of credit for 
the successftil planning and carrying oat the whole of your program, 
and helping every delegate to enjoy himself hugely. 

About one hundred and twenty-five delegates were present, and 
yon well know bow much looking after It takes to get them acquainted. 

The attendance by your towns-people was au agreeable surprise in 
the interest they manifested in our work and in the number and qnality 
of attendance. There was nothing to mar the meeting daring the 
whole session, and every one went away pleased. The thanks of the 
Society are certainly due the coanty coart for the very pleasant rooms 
Id which onr meetings were held ; to the musicians who so kindly gave 
V.B such splendid music ; to the hotels which gave as reduced rates, 
and especially to your society for their untiring efforts to make all feel 
at home. We never did have qnite such nice rooms to meet in, or 
snch hotels to feed and lodge as, and yoa will allow me to congratulate 
you on your success. 

Our program was full indeed, so fall that we only used about one- 
half oar papers, but the discussions were profitable, more so, perhaps, 
than so many papers, and aa the papers will go into our report, we will 
all get the value of them there, but not of the discussions ou them, 
which ofttimes is the better part. 
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I regret tbat -ve did oot hsre the time to take op the discnsaion of 
the orchard question as completely as we required. 

I find that one-half of the value of these meetings comes from 
social and personal discassion of the topics with indiTidnals, so that 
the &ct that we are lodged together at one or two hotels is of great- 
valae to each member. It is not what yon and X hear from the papeT» 
or the dieonssions, bnt the personal acqaaintances we form, and the 
answers to personal and practical qaestions we ask and hear firom each 
other, that the most benefit accrues. If we conld all be at one hotel it 
wonld be a pleasant and profitable feature of oar meetioga. 

It will hardly do for me to tell yon of all the pleasant featares of 
the meeting^ but I moat mention one or two others for the benefit of 
others who invite ns to their city. 

The committee who met as at the depot and told na where to go^ 
the committee of introdaotion, whose basiness it was to make every- 
one acquainted with everyone else, the committee on reports, who saw 
that a report of onr meeting went, not only into our daily papers, bat^ 
into our farm papers also, all did their duties well. I mdst speak a 
good word for the daUy papers of your city also. 

Horticulture is becomiog suoh a prominent feature in our State- 
that our papers and our people are seeing that wonderful results will 
be accomplished in this work, and are assisting it in every way. 

X shall, and the Society will, always remember this as one of the 
most pleasant meetings of onr Society. 

Respectfully, 

L. A. Goodman, Secretary. 

The following reports were made : 

MOUND OUT HOKTIOTTLTUBAL SOOIETT. 

The society has a fall set of officers in good working order. There 
has been a large amount of fruit-trees planted ia the north and north- 
west part of Holt county this last spring — larger than ever planted in 
one year before since the coanty was settled. The prospect of the 
i^nit crop was never better, except budded peaches. Tbe'Amsdeu Jane 
has the best showing of any of the budded ones. Seedling trees are 
very fall of peaches. C. Shults. 

MOABH HOETIOULTDRAI. SOCIETY. 

Thatee, Mo., Dec. 1, 1891. 
The Moark Horticnltural society was organized in March of the 
present year by a half-dozen citizens of Missonri and Arkansas iater- 
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eated ia horticnltnre, ander the name of Pnlton Connty Horticaltaral 
aociety. By hard work and a considerable amonnt of diamming, onr 
membersliip increased alowly, bat sarely, nutil now we have forty 
members, all hopefal a's to the outcome of onr labors. In August we 
found we had as many or more members in Missonri than in Arkansas, 
and with bat little opposition the name of oar society was changed to 
"The Moark Horticultaral Society," of Thayer, Mo., and Mammoth 
Springs, Ark. 

Great credit is dae to President D. S. HelTem for his nntiring 
energy, and to onr treasnrer, P. P. B. Hynson, editor of The Monitor 
at Mammoth Springs, for his good work in publishing weekly from a half 
column to two columns of horticnitnral matter. In this way he has 
done the society more good than any other one man. Our labors have 
not been in vain, for many are now ready to plant what they can with 
their limited means. While we cannot as yet boast of as many thou- 
sand barrels of trnit shipped from onr section as ttom some of our 
older contemporaries, yet we are proud to say that our section of the 
country has produced the finest fruit in size, quality and color in 
America, and we are sure to get there in quantity as soon as our coun- 
try is developed. 

We invite you allto'come and see us, especially in the fruiting 
season, and partake of our luscious strawberries and raspberries ; onr 
large, fine flavored peaches and pears ; our big apples, and lastly, but 
not least, bring a few thousand with you and join in the multitude to 
develop the finest fruit country on earth. 

S. W. QlLBBET. 

BBPOBT on OBCHABDB. 

The past season, in many respects, has not been all that could be 
desired, on account of the severe drouth from July to September. 
Occasional small showers, however, kept our trees, with few excep- 
tions, in a fairly good condition. 

Our apple trees have made a tkir growth and are generally in good 
condition. 

Onr peaches have made a fair growth, and in my own orchard I 
notice that there are fewer fruit-buds on many trees than there were a 
year ago. Probably some of our experts can tell us whether the lack 
of bods is due to drouth or to spraying ; I, myself, am sure that I can 
abow trees that are seriously affected from an over-dose of Paris green 
they received last spring. I hope, however, to avoid this unpleasant- 

H— 16 
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Dpss in fntnre by oot aeiDg over one poand of poison to 400 gftllons 
of water with a little lime added, and adhering strictly to directions 
pnblished by onr Experiment station. 

Baspberries and strawberries are in good Condition for a heavy 
crop next year. 

Tonra very tmly, 

8. W. GiLBBRl. 



LIVINGSTON COnKTT HOBTICULTOEAL BOGIBTY. 

CAVBNDI8H, Mo., Nov. 21. 1891. 

Mr. L. A. Goodman — Dbab 8ie: In response to your invitation, 
I will send yon a report from our coanty (Livingston.) Our connty 
society is increasing in nnmberB, bat not as fast as we had hoped ; we 
namber 40 now ; it is hard to get some of the leading frnit-growers to 
take hold and help ns. We have had seven good meetings the past 
year, and we had a fine display of frait at the connty fair. A good 
many large orchards have been set the past season, and a large pro- 
portion of the trees have lived, bat a good many trees have made a 
small growth on aeeonnt of the trees not being sofflciently cultivated. 
A great many are getting more carefnl aboat protecting their trees 
from the mice and rabbits, by pntting screen wire, split corn-stalks, 
brown paper and other things around their trees. 

There is a lamentable lack of horticultural knowledge among fruit- 
growers, wluch is plainly evident in riding over the country ; the groand 
is allowed to grow up to weeds around young trees, and if they live 
they only make a growth of a few Inches, when if they were properly 
cultivated, they woald have grown at 'east two feet. Old orchards are 
allowed to be in grass until the trees are dead or dying; in a great 
many cases nothing is done to keep up the fertility of the soil, and the 
trees starve to death in consequence. In many cases the trees are 
allowed to be swayed abont by the wind, ^nd many of the roots are 
broken, the trees stunted and leaning badly. They are allowed to 
grow until the tops are too thick and heavy, and then an overdose of 
trimming injures them badly. Many have too many other things to 
do to attend to thei» orchards properly. 

The apple crop did not turn out as well this year as last. Two 
shippers at Chilhcothe shipped 26,000 barrels; they shipped some 
apples that were not grown in the county, but there were several other 
shippers in other parts of the county ; so I think the above amount 
will be about what was shipped, besides what was nsed here, evapo- 
rated, made into cider, etc. Most of the apples were sold at $1 to 11.20 
per barrel. 
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There was a very good supply of small i^ait for home ase, bnt I 
■did not hear of any being ^hipped. Peaches were a short crop. 

Spraying has not been done to any great extent yet, tbongh encoor- 
Aging reports come from most of thoae who have practiced it. The 
codling moth was worse this year than last, and so waa the scab ; 
borers were more plentiful also. 

We need a good cider-mill in onr connty; there are nothing bat 
'hand-mills in use, and thonsands of bushels of cider apples go to waste- 
We need a good cold storage, to keep oar apples here till they are 
worth more than they are in the fall. 

We will hold meetings of onr Society in different parts, of the 
-county this winter, and tty and get up more of an interest in hortiooltore. 

I shoald like very mach to be present at the meeting in Sedalia, 
<bnt sickness in my £amily will prevent my going. 
Beepectfnlly yoors, 

M. L. BsooES, CaTendlsh, Mo. 



BAKRT OOTTNTT, 

In the BOothwest part of the State — Arkansas on the sonth, McDonald 
•ooanty west, joining the Indian territory. 

The land ie high and rolling, some parts breaking into small moan* 
tains, with numerons fertile valleys, with streams of clear, ranning 
-water, fed by springs. Many of these streams afford the best water- 
power known. 

Abont nine-tenths is covered with timber and shrubs of nearly all 
known varieties of this country. This abundant timber and stone 
afford onr citizens cheap material of which to construct their batld- 
inge and fencing. 

The soil will compare with the average of the State. The valley 
has a deep gravel loam, which prodaoes good crops of all kinds of grain. 
The hill lands are more varied ; the portion facing the north is a rich 
^rravel loam, with occasionally spots of stone ; the portion facing the 
south is not so rich, has more clay and stone ; the summits, or flat por- 
tions, have all the qaaiities of the hill-sides, with a fine clay, clear of 
stone or gravel, especially where poat-oak is found growing ; also, on the 
prairie. These nplands produce fair crops of grain and grass ; with a 
crop of clover turned will produce equal to the valleys. 

This high land is specially adapted to fruit, which is now being 
planted very rapidly. Apples, of nearly every variety, grow here; only 
a few varieties are profitable. Ben Davis stands at the head as a com- 
mercial apple. Peaches do well here ; we have had four crops in the 
last five years. 
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Feara are nncertain after one or two crops ; tbey aenally blight and 
die. Tlie Keiffer is dov beiog planted in preference to any others. A. 
large orchard has been planted, and eho vs no signs of blight yet ; bore 
a crop last year on the poorest land we have ; cost $2 or $3 per acre. 
Some claim that poor land is what Is wanted to make a saccesB with 
pears. 

Plnma are at home in any of onr soils, and do well — foar crops in 
last five years. Wild Qoose stands head. German Frnne does fairly 
well; regnlar, bnt not heavy. I do not know of any Japanese varieties 
bearing yet. 

Berries of all kinds have been grown here with good snccese ;: 
quality and quantity Ifo, 1. 

To those wishing to engage in frnit-growing, we believe there are 
advantages in climate and soil worthy of yonr notice. Also, lands caa 
be bought (now), unimproved, from one to five miles of depot, at &otD 
$5 on to $10 per acre; improved, $10 to $25. I would advise every 
person to come and see before moviDg,as book and paper descriptions 
always look fair, and the writer is certain to give the brightest side at 
all times. G. G. James, 

Delegate from Barry county, Mo. 



Letters of appreciation and of thanks for the recognition of their 
services were received from Sam Miller, of Blnffton, Prof. M. G. Kern^ 
of St. Louis, Hermann Jaeger, of Feosho, Miss Mary E. Martfeldt, of 
Kirkwood, and John Burr, of Leavenworth, Kansas, for the honor 
conferred upon them in electing them honorary members of the State 
Society. L. A. GoodmaK, Secretary. 



HOW TO GROW A PEAE OBCHAED IST EAST MISSOURI. 
Bj E. J. Uagby, New HaveD. 

Owing to the very brief time I have to command from other busi- 
ness, I shall endeavor only to tell how to " How to grow the pear in 
Eastern Missouri," su far as my experience and observation goes. 

The soil is all very well adapted for a good growth of wood and 
for good crops of froit, our only material enemy being blight. To 
avoid this in commercial orchards, would advise the plantiug only of 
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«ach vaiietiea as Keiffer, Garber, Dacbess, Seckel, etc., and add in 
«matler proportions Bartlett, Aiijou and FlemiBb Beaaty. 

The preparation of the soil for an orchard should be thoroagh, 
-deep-plowed and sabsoiled. Bay two-year-old trees, or one-year-old 
whips if yoQ prefer, bat will assome that your preference will be for 
two-year, well-headed stock. Of coarse they shonid be propagated on 
whole pear stocks. Plant aboat the same depth, or an inch deeper 
than they stood in the narseiy, and cat the branches back to within 
«ix or eight inches of the body, and allow the trees to make practically 
» new head. The distance apart, we think, for planting the varieties 
named, would be twenty feet each way. The orchard shonld be well 
-enltivated the first three or fonr years, after which it can be kept in 
■clover or orchard graBS. 

There is nothing better for the pear than a good mnlching of stable 
or barn-yard manure, applied daring the winter. This should not be 
neglected. The first few years after the orchard is planted, sach varie- 
ties as Keiffer, LeCoute and Oarber are inclined to be very mach like 
"the Lombardy Poplar. It is well the second year after planting to cut 
back the growth enough to make the trees more stocky. A wash of a 
pound of Hoap, dissolved to a gallon of water, is excellent to keep the 
bark in a healthy condition, and should be applied to the bodies from 
the branches down to the ground, early in May and later in June. 
Assuming that you plant your trees propagated on pear roots, with full 
TOOts, smooth bodies and healthy stock, we knofr of no tree on which 
au orchardist can look with more pride than a thrifty-growing pear 
orchard, with its strong, vigofous habit of growth and dttrk-green 
foliage. 

For an orchard for home purpose, where the fruit is intended for 
family use, other varieties should be included to cover the entire fruit- 
ing season ; but as I am not familiar enough with the standard assorted 
Jists, will not andertake to suggest a collection for home purposes, but 
for the commercial orchard would plant most all Keiffer, Oarber and 
Duchess. The Keiffer, like the Ben Davis, has been much abused, but 
those who know it will oontinne to plant it. The complaints that we 
liear regarding this variety are that " it never ripens," " not fit to eat 
when it does ripen," and others similar. Let me say in answer : allow 
them to mature on the tree before you gather them, then allow them to 
ripen before you attempt to eat fhem. They will ripenas showy as any 
<!>alifornia variety, with rich, golden coloring, and the flavor, while per- 
haps not equal to Bartlett, will not disappoint yon in the least. A well- 
matured, well-ripened Keiffer should please the palate of any one. 
The Duchess ^will make strong orchard trees, and will make the 
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bnshela and money to the ^over, and we consider it tbe profitable 
variety of its season. It lacks the rich coloring of the Keiffer, bat eaa 
be marketed earlier. The same can be said of the G-arber, which is the 
most visoroas grower of any variety that we have planted. Tbe writer 
would like to have the experience, as far as a more extended list of 
varieties goes, from snch growers as Mr, Dierks, of Jefferson City, who 
we nnderstand has an orchard of over 6,000 pear trees, and also from 
Mr. H. J. Weber, who is familiar with all tbe standard varieties. We 
think that a pear orchard of the varieties named for commercial pur- 
poses, well attended to, will bring the owner ample returns for ell mone;* 
and labor expended. 

We have the fallest confidence in the pear for Eastern Missonri. 
In the ftitore years we shall probably be able to add several other 
varieties to the list which is now known as profitable varieties for 
market, bat at the present time it wonld be well to confine ouraelves- 
to snch sorts as are the least susceptible to blight. Altbongh I have 
noticed large trees, some of them almost a foot in diameter, in the 
Missouri river bottom, of such varieties as Bartlett, Congress and 
others, could hardly advise extensive planting of tbem, owing to their 
liability to blight. We believe that more pear trees are* being planted 
here in the last few years than have been planted in all time previous^ 
as it is now nothing anusual for parties to plant pear orcbarda. 



PEARS. 
Ad eeeay by Obo. P. LncKHAKDT, Oregon, Ho. 

[B«ad before the Holt Coantr Hoftienltnial looietj at lUlMt meeUnK.] 



Agreeably to your request, I take the pleasure to give yon another 
year of my experience in pear culture. 

This has perhaps been the most encouraging year for the last 
thirty years. When the time of spring arrived, and the sun with its 
beneficent rays bad commanded the dreary winter and its mantle of 
snow to retire for another season, nature put on its beautiful garment 
in a more than nsnal splendor. Flowers sprang up in the gardens, by 
the roadside, under the hedges ; grass, herbs and weeds took posses- 
sion of every imaginable spot, but the glory of all nature was shown in 
the glowing bloom of the fruit-trees. They seemed to have put forth 
au especial effort to make the horticulturist's heart to rejoice,and may 
we not believe that others rejoiced with as, and gave thanks to that 
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merciful Creator from whom all bleseiugB flov, and who has ponred 
ont treasures to this part of the world with such a bonnttfal hand. 
While Europe and other countries are now looking starvation in the 
face, our barns and store-houBes are filled, the railroads can not pat on 
cars sufficient to move the immense crop of wheat, and it will take a 
great many cars yet to move the Missouri ^it. 

But to return to mj subject. The pear trees opened up with such 
an amount of vigorous bloom that the leaves were perfectly out of 
sig^t, and it seemed as if nearly every bloom had set with young pears. 
The freqnent rains and the cool weather prevented the insects from 
doing much harn) to the fruit, and consequently a large amount of pears 
grew to perfection, less infected with mould spots or specks and moth 
stings than I ever saw before. 

To be not too lengthy with this report, T will give yon a statement 
of my crop of perfect pears gathered this year. From two Doyenne 
BonsBoc I gathered a little over six barrels ; from two Beurre B'Anjou, 
five barrels; from two Dwarf Tyson, one and three-fourths barrels 
( you remember that the Tyson is a small pear, and that it takes a great 
many pears to till a barrel ) ; from a small Standard Beurre Superfine, 
one barrel, and the Dwarf Beurre Superfine were nearly equal. The 
Sheldons gave me four barrels, but I am sorry to say that the trees are 
passing away. iN'ow these trees were all planted twenty-five years ago. 
The two Beurre D'Anjou Standard and the two Dwarf Tyson had 
hardly a blighted leaf on them this year. The Doyenne Boussoo and 
Beurre Superfine bad only a few small twigs blighted; one Standard 
Sheldon had also very little blight, bnt the others are nearly gone. 

To sum up the whole crop of pears, which would not have covered 
one-fonrth of an acre of ground, they hare realized me clear of all ex- 
penses, $62.25, even at the Quprecedented low price of $1 per bushel. 
I am very well satisfied with this result, even if you are not ; but if you 
can tell me of Any other crop with which I can make more money, I 
shall be very much obliged to you if yon will tell me what it is, and 
although I am sixty-five years old, I promise yon that I will see to it 
that the crop is put in. 

Please allow me to mention a thought which occurred to me during 
this summer. In going through the orchard and looking at the won- 
derful crop of pears, I said : Now see here, yon fellows ; you fellows 
have been standing here for a quarter of a centnry ; I have hardly done 
yon auy good during all these years, even not ont the weeds and the 
grass to give you a good mulching, and now you come again and make 
my very heart rejoice; but I said, well, I am going to do it right now. 
I went up town (not to get a drink of whisky), but to engage a man to 
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baol me some good maaare, as well rotted as he could find ; this was 
thickly spread around the trees, so that they had a good mnlching and 
food in which they oan delight themselves. Speaking of monuriDg 
trees, I fonnd two things which I never knew before : first, that feed- 
ing rootlets are nearer the stem of the tree than is generally believed ; 
and secondly, that roots extend mach fnrther oat than the accepted 
rnle. In digging near a good-sized tree, this sammer, I found a great 
many feeding rootlets within a foot of the stem, and at another I found 
very fine roots six feet farther from the oiroamference of the top of the 
tree. Now, the mie is generally laid down that there are no feeding 
roots near the Stem, and that the roots spread ont as far as the circnm- 
ference of the tree; both are mistakes, and if yon want to manare 
yonr orchard spread it over the whole surface to make it effective. 

I foand a little trouble again this year as to the time of gathering 
pears. Some castomera call for peats perfectly ripe. Now if you let 
the pears remain on the tree until they are soft, yoa will simply spoil 
the pears. They are not n^r as good as if yon take them off just 
before getting soft, and then ripening them in a cool place. Again, 
pears ripeaed on the tree are too soft for canaing or preserving, and 
as to sbipping, that wonld be an impossibility; they would be all 
mashed before getting to their place of destination. The rule for gath- 
ering pears is first to notice when tbey begin to drop ; these are mostly 
imperfect ; but your time comes now to exauune the pears ; this you do 
by lifting the pear upward two or three inches ; if the pear comes oft 
at the enlargement of the stem which unites the pear to the twig, then 
yonr pears ought to be taken off and ripened in the bouse or cellar for 
eating ; but if the stem breaks, the pears are not sufficiently ripe. 

In conclusion, I wonld say that my opinion as to varieties worthy 
to plant, and given you last year, Is confirmed by this year's experi- 
ence. The Beurre D'Anjou I place for ahead of any other pear for 
general cultivation, both for general cultivation and quality of fruit. 

Next the Tyson for exemption from blight; but the pear is small, 
yet a very good sweet pear ; I notice that my customers call it the 
sugar pear. 

Next I would place the Beurre Superfine for health of tree, and 
the pear is of good size ; but if you are not very careful, and let it get 
a little too ripe, it will be rotten at the core. 

Next Doyenne Bonssoo ; the tree will recover of the blight and 
do well for many years, and as to quality and size of ttnit, there is hardly 
anything euough said to praise it. 

Next t^heldoQ, large, excellent, profitable, but will bligbt when it 
gets older. However, I wonld not want to be witbont some Sheldon 
pear trees. 
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Next White Doyenne, the old Virgalene, as good as ever, bat will 
blight aome when getting; old. Kext 8eckel. 

My dwarf trees are doing very well yet, bat the Stsndaids are 
aboat all dead. 



BIRDS IN HOBTICULTUBE. 
By G. W. Hopkins, SprlngfleW. 

"On the fourth day, God created the fowls of the air." According 
to the MoBaic accoaat of oreatioD, when man first made bis advent 
into the world, the birds were there to welcome him. In imagination 
• we can wander back to that beantifol garden which God adorned and 
beaatlfled for the abode of oar first parents, and see Adam and Eve as 
they sit nnder the trees and listen to the warblings of the feathered 
songsters, or watch them as they drink and bathe in the pebbly brook 
that flows by the tree of life. ^ 

Since that time long, weary centaries havs passed away — races of 
men have perished firom the face of the earth — great kingdoms and 
empires are known only in history ; bat the birds are still with as. 
We find them everywhere — in the valleys, along the hill-side, in the 
Jungles and on the moantain tops. Sad and desolate, indeed, would 
this world be if the birds were not here. Who woald care to go into 
the woods and look at the grand old monarohs of the forest, as their 
leaves are swayed by the gentle breezes, if the birds were not hopping 
from twig to twig and pouring forth their songs of joy and praise 1 

How refreshing it is to the watcher by the bedside of a sick friend 
through the long vigils of the night, to hear at early dawn the sweet 
melodies of the feathered songsters t How eagerly we watcb, in early 
«priDg, for the retarn of oar feathered friends, who have gone south 
to a more congenial clime daring the cold winter months 1 

The robins, the bine-birds, the mocking-birds, and a host of others, 
•come and go as regular as the seasons. Birds, if not molested, soon 
become quite tame. I never allow birds killed on my place if I can 
prevent it. The resalt is, that they are becoming qaite numerous, and 
I consider them among my best friends. The blue-birds build every 
year under my back porch, and the wrens and sparrows pick the 
crumbs from near the door-step. 
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]!fo horticnltnrist who has ever vatched the moTementg ot birds 
in their destmctioD of ioseots, bat vill admit that they are an impor- 
tant foctor in the preservation of oar fraite. 

I have been watching a pair of blae-birde, this seasoo, feed their 
yoong. From early dawn antil dark the parent birds are coming in to 
the nest with bags and worms at short intervals, and it is wonderfal to 
see bow mach the little fellows will eat. It has been estimated that » 
single qaail will destroy a bushel of insects in one season. The insects 
which prey upon frnit are rapidly increasing each year. The time was, 
in my boyhood days, when I ooald go to a peach or apple-tree and 
gather nice, soand Irnit. Bat now we have to carefnlly inspect each 
specimen, or mn the risk of biting a worm. 

There is nothing in the whole cereal or vegetable kingdom but 
what is sabject to their ravages. 

I am one of those who believe that the time is coming when there 
will be a war for very existence between man and the insect creation, 
and man, nnaided by his feathered allies, will stand bat little show in 
the condict. I believe that if to-day the birds were destroyed throngh- 
oat the world, in less than five years gannt Ikmine would stalk 
abroad in the land, and the whole iaoe of the earth would be as barren 
and desolate as the great Sahara desert. 

It is trne that some birds on the first appearance of frnit will eat 
a little, bnt I have ceased to begrudge them this little morsel, as I 
know that they pay me back at a high rate of interest in the service 
they render in destroying my enemies. " The laborer Is worthy of his < 
hire." I heard a man boasting this season of having killed twenty cat- 
birds which were eating some of his cherries. 

Now the question is, would not the. services of these birds in the 
destruction of injurious insects largely overbalance the loss of a few 
sour cherries I We think it would. 

When I was a boy they nsed to plant long poles at the root of the 
old Morello cherry trees. These poles reached to the tops of the trees, 
and the wood-birds ( who are very fond of cherries ) would light on the 
top of the pole to take observations before entering the tree, A man 
or boy would slip to the pole and hit it with a maul or an ax, and down 
wonld come the poor bird with the breath knocked out of him, who 
lost not only his cherries, but his life. I indulged in this sport a few 
times, bat soon became ashamed, and I am proud to know that from 
that day to this I have never wantonly destroyed an innocent bird or 
robbed their nests. If there is anything I do abhor and detest, it is 
the trifling loafers who swarm oat from the cities and towns on every 
highway that leads to the country, and wage a war of exterminatioD 
against everything in the shape of birds. Poor little innocent wrens 
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and sparrows, whose bodies are no larger than a Mekory nnt, fall a' 
prey to these relentless ^batchers. Great big men oome oat in their 
baggies and slangbter the innocent dove, the lark, the robin, and 
return with their trophies, «8 proud as the Indian brave who has- 
dangling at his belt the sealps of bis mardered vletinis. 

I never killed a dove in my life. I never see one bttt what my 
mind wanders back to the time of the flood, when old Father Koah 
sent out this bird f^om the ark and it returned with the olive branch,, 
symbolic of peace and reconciliation. 

The cnstom, indulged in by a large portion of the boys of oar 
coantry, of robbing birds' neets and killing birds jaat for the sport, and 
to hear the noise of the gun, is one which cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. 

Parents should endeavor to impress upon the minds of their boys 
that it is not only wrong to engage in this slaughter of the innocents ^ 
but it is enoonra^ng acta of cruelty which in after years may lead tO' 
serious trouble. 

In this connection I desire to read a clipping &om a newspaper 
which bears upon the subject : 

I USED TO KILL BIEDS. 



I used to kill blrdi la my boyhoofl, 

Blan-blrda dnd robins aod wreoi ; 
I hoated them up In tbe monntalne, 

I hunt«d them down Id the glena. 
I never tbougbt It wu ginful— 

1 did It only for fan ; 
And I bad rare iport In tbe forest 

With the wee little birds and my gan. 

Bat one clear day In the apring-tlme 

I spied B brown bird In a tree. 
Merrily swinging and chirping. 

As happy as bird coold be, 
And raising my gnn in a twinkling, 

I flred, and my aim was too tnie; 
For a moment the little thing flattered. 

Then off to tbe bashes it flew. 

I followed it qalokly and softly, 

And tbeie to my sorrow 1 found. 
Bight close to Its nest full of young ones. 

The tittle bird dead on the ground 1 
Poor birdies! for food they were calling; 

But now tbey oould never be fed. 
For the kind mother-bird who had loved them 

Was lying there bleeding and dead. ^ 
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I picked up the bird Id mj ansuleh, 

I itroked the wee mottaerlf thlvg 
That coQld neyermore feed Ita dear fouag od«b, 

Nor dart through the air on twin wing, 
And 1 made k Arm tow Id that momeDt, 

Wh«D my heart with ancb lonow wae stlried, 
That never sgala Id my uretime 

Woald I aboot a poor innocent bird ! 

And now I approacli a portion of my subject which I would gladly 
pass bj in aileoce, bnt I tbiok this paper would be incomplete without 
the reference. 

Tboae who know me ai^ aware of the fact that I have in m; heart 
A warm and tender feeling for the feminine portion of creation. In 
this da; of woman's rights, the ladies score as poor men anmercifnlly 
for our faults — and they don't give us half enough — and yet, we bear 
it meekly. 

Bo I hope, if I indirectly hit at some of their fashions to-day, they 
will take it in all kindness. 

I suppose you can guess by this time that I am hitting at tke 
fashion of adorning bonnets with birds. Millions npon millions of our 
feathered friends are sacrificed yearly on the altar of foshiou. 

The great metropolis of the British empire uses alone for this 
purpose Be¥eral millions of birds, I was reading but a short time ago 
where one firm in London had sent ont an order for 600,000 birds. 
This same demand exists in all the leading cities of cootlnental Eorope 
and the United States, in proportion to their population. 

How long at this rate will it take to exterminate the whole race of 
t)irds T Along the coast of Maine they have what is called the mackerel 
bird. What it is, I don't know ; but some of you may have worn it on 
joar bonnets. Some years ago this bird was very nnmerons, and very 
4eBtruotiTe to insects. The demand became so great that men in that 
locality abandoned other avocations, made the business a profession, 
And by every artifice known to man, Inred the poor creatnres on to 
-death. 

The result is, that this species has almost been swept from the face 
of the earth. And so it is with many other species in different parts 
-of the world. Oh, woman, the noblest work of God's creation, so 
tender-hearted as to step aside to avoid cmsbiDg the worms that crawl 
upon the earth, pause and reflect before yielding to the caprice of 
fashion. Bemember that the beautiful plumage which adorns your 
lister's bonnet may have been procured by the sacrifice of a whole nest 
of young birds. 
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Listen to the wail of those motherless ones who call io vaia for 
that which will keep them from starvation and death. You certainly 
can be loving enongh, pretty enough, and eweet enough, without 
purchasing it at such a sacrifloe of iaoocenoe. I am glad to know that 
in England Bocieties are being formed to discourage the practice. 

Id these societies are found ladies of the highest rank in the rcalDi>, 
including the queen's household, and even good old mother Vic is in 
full sympathy with the movement. And now, in conclusion, allow me 
to indulge the hope that the time is coming when men and boys will 
cease to destroy our feathered friends, and their sweet songs be heard, 
from every roadside meadow, and forest. 



HOW TO UTILIZE OUR FRUITS. 
By Wu. Bbodbkck, Oregon. 

You will see by the following list, given me by J. B. Linville, our 
processor, that ve are prepared to utilize oar fruits aa to as the can- 
ning is concerned. Here it is, word for word, as he gave it to me : 

" The tomatoes raised in Holt county, for the Oregon Canning Co.^ 
will compare very favorably with the tomato crop in any place that I 
have seen, both in this State, lora, Nebraska and Arkansas. The 
quality and flavor cannot be beaten, while the quantity far exceeds 
most localities, as a few of the farmers would have realized BOO bushels 
per acre had it not been for unfavorable circumstances in getting cans, 
which stopped them from delivering for nine days. While they all, or 
most all, delivered 300 bushels per acre, some did a great deal better- 
Cyrus Philbrick delivered 172 bushels from i acre, Ben Harris 225 
bashels from ^ acre, W. H. HCorris delivered 615 bushels from 2 acres, 
while a great many more did just as well ; and had it not been for the 
lay-off in waiting for cans at the factory, they could easily have deliv- 
ered 500 bnshels per acre, which fully shows that the tomato crop wilt 
be as good a paying crop at 20 cents per bushel as the farmer with 
small farms can raise, while the factory gives employment to peoplo 
of all ages, children and adults as well. 

" While the work is mostly done by the piece, it gives all an equal 
chance. Girls the age of 12 and 14 years made from 60 to 75 cents 
per day, the women made from $1 to $1.25 per da<y. As this was the 
first year for the canning factory at this place, they only canned corn 
and tomatoes, which only gave them about three'moaths' run. If they 
will can peas, beans and berries, aud all other prodncts this country 
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«ffordB, they could easily ran six months in the year, as the peas would 
«oine in abont the middle of Jane and last till the middle of Joly, and 
the blackberries and raspberries voold keep the &ctory in operation 
nntil sngar corn came in, and the tomatoes woald follow com, and ap- 
ples woald follow tomatoes and keep the factory rnnning nntil Ohriet- 
mas or nearly so." 

I can vonch for the above to be true, and we can see ttom the 
above list that if Oyrns PhUbrick conld have delivered tomatoes thoee 
nine days, in the heart of ripenin);, his fonrth of an acre would have 
Taised at least 200 boshels, which would be 800 bnshels per acre ; at 20 
«entB per bushel this would amount to $160 per acre, tfnd I doo't be- 
lieve tbey oaa beat this anywhere. 

I mnet now turn to my subject, "The Fruits:" Wm. Terry raised 
4,700 quarts of blackberries otr one acre, on the bluffs near Forest 
City, Holt county, Mo., and netted $200. Where is the country that 
-can beat this — East, West, North or South 1 They can't beat it much, 
if any. Our blackberries generally have to go from Friday till Mon- 
-day between pickings ; then they are too ripe to ship. All such fruits 
should be canned or evaporated ; then they can be shipped to the 
remotest parte of the earth, thus doing good by putting these healthy 
fruits in shape, so those who are beyond the reach of green f^its can 
get them. 

This company paid for labor $f,000 for a three months' ran, and 
with a hydraulic press and evaporator would be prepared to make jelly 
And vinegar, thus using all the apples, even the peelings and cores, and 
thus giving six instead of three months' employment — making the 
amount for labor $0,000 or $8,000. This would be a good investment, 
and besides, would be a kindness that would be appreciated by those 
who have no other means of support. Even if the operators or pro- 
ducers did not make so much themselves, they would give employment 
to others and build up our town, as this money !s all paid oat in the 
Immediate neighborhood of the town or any city where this work is 
done. 

We are buying those canned goods and evaporated goods from the 
East, and in that way we are building up the eastern cities. So one 
can live in a town without some means of support, and they can't beat 
this country for raising fruits and vegetables, and by utilizing them we 
can make three or five times as much to the acre. Thus our large 
farms can be cut up in smaller tracts, giving room for more people, and 
thus raise that which will treble or more to the acre, and farm better, 
and not rnn over so much ground, and yet make more money. 
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I have need the Oregon canned goods, and to my taete they are far 
«aperior to any canned in the eastern states, and I have heard many 
«ay the same, and that they conld not be better. I woald therefore 
■saggeat to those dealing in canned goods to bay of Steele & Walker, 
■of SU Joseph, Mo., tlie Oregon brand of tomatoes and sagar-corn, and 
if it is equal to eastern goodff, then why not buy home manufactnre 
and baild up our western iowns and cities by giving employment to 
■onr own folks? And by paying as mnch for oar home manafoctnre as 
we do for the eastern, I think this work conld be done here with a 
profit ut (he operator. 

I vieited the factory freqaeutly while in operation. I saw that 
:great care was taken that no impure or nnwholesome material went in 
the cans ; all was handled and examined by hand before it was canned. 
Mr. Linville, oar processer, is fally master of the basinesa. 

I have it from good aathority that New York makes millions of 
•dollars by evaporated fruits, and even millions oat of peelings aAd 
■cores. Then why not utilize and save all oar frnits ! 



B08WELL G. HOER'S WORDS. 

[There is so mach of the western spirit in the following address of 
Boswell Q. Hon at a celebration of the "Few York Tribane" auniver- 
«ary, that I append it in fnll. — Sbobetabt.] 

The chairman next introdaced Boswell G. Horr, of Michigan, who 
Iiad assigned to him aa a text Horace Greeley's famous saying, 
■*'Q-o west, young man 1" Mr. McEIroy said, in presenting Mr. Horr to 
the audience : 

"There is probably no saying outside of Solomon which is better 
known than Mr. Greeley's 'Go west, young man.' It ie the subject that 
iias been assigned this evening to a distinguished Republican who is 
welt able to handle it. Bom in Vermont, he took Mr. Greeley's advice, 
went to live in Michigan, was sent to Congress from Michigan. I have 
the great pleasure of introducing to you the Hon. Boswell G. Horr." 

Mr. Horr, who was cordially received, said : 

Mr. Chairman : If you will take a strip running around the world, 
bounded on the south by the 20th degree of north latitude and ou the 
north bytbe 60th degree of north latitude, you will find that this belt 
of the world's surface, which comprises not to exceed one quarter of 
its area, really covers the home of nearly all the great human achieve- 
ments of the past centuries. Within this narrow belt will be found the 
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cradle of the hnman race. It covers the GardeD of Eden, JernBalem 
Smyrna, and the great valley of the Nile. It not only embraces all 
there vas of ancient Egypt, bat within these lines are Persia, Oarthage, 
Greece, the Boman empire, France, Spain, Germany, the balk of the 
BuBsian empire, Great BritAio, all of the United States of America, also 
Japan aod the Chinese empire. 

If yon will stand on the banks of the Eaphrates, which is given as 
one of the boaodary lines of Eden, and is somewhere near the spot 
where the haman race is said to have gotten its first start in this world,, 
and look toward the east, yon will find an unbroken area of land 
stretching oat over 3,000 miles, while the distance toward the west 
troai Jerasalem to the Atlantic ocean is hardly one-half that namber 
of miles. 

The first emigrant mentioned in the written history of the hnman 
family is said to have left the country of his birth at an early day. Mis- 
name was Gain, aod his record tells ns that be moved east, not west. 
Whether he went simply in search of a wife, or whether he had learned 
that there was no extradition treaty between Eden and the land of Nod^ 
is not clearly set forth, bat it is distinctly stated that he traveled to 
the east of Eden. His example of uoviug in the wrong direction,, 
however, does not seem to have been generally followed. 

There mnst have been, even at that early day, some Horace Greeley 
familiar with the Aryan language who went ap and down the highways 
and byways along the banks of the Euphrates, shonting to the passers- 
by, "Go west, yonng man." We know this, beoaase we soon find cities 
and empires springing np in the west. 

First came the long line of Egyptain ralers from Bameses I to- 
Nebnchadnezzar, and with them the people who fonnded Babylon and 
bailt the Pyramids. They were men who had jnst moved west. 
I^ebachadnezzar mast have been a western man, for yoo remember he 
was on a ranch for seven years of his reign. Then followed Carthage, 
the home of Hannibal, and Greece and the Boman empire. Yon see, 
Bomnlae and Bemus were simply two yonng men moving west. 
They founded an empire, laid out a city and no doabt did a thriving 
western business in the sale of corner lots. Then followed the ancient 
Gauls, the Franks, the Teutons, and last of all Great Britain, the fur- 
thest west of them all, made up of the people from the east who were 
striving to get nearer the setting sun. For a time the Atlantic ocean 
seemed to place an impassable barrier in the way of this human impulse 
to get further west 

It is now almost 100 years since Columbus crossed that ocean and 
again made it possible for the human family to obey what had now be- 
come a congenital trait — an inherited desire to go west. 
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There can be little donbt that Colambus, too, received hie first in- . 
spiration &om some Horace Greeley of the Middle ages, who, gov- 
erned by the impnlBe that had been aocamalating throngh the centa- 
ries, and perhaps having been taught a lesBou from the disasters of the 
OruaaderB, who you know had always been attempting to move east, 
stood in the streele of Genoa and traveled ap and down the valleys 
of Spain, shouting with the religions fervor of those days, "Go west, 
young man." Golnmbns simply went west, and in doing so discovered 
the ^ew World, the Western hemisphere. Thas again it was made 
possible for the live, active portion>of the human family to move on in 
the direction that had always blessed the race. What we now call the 
Bast was then the West. The Kew England and Middle states were 
all settled by people who were going west. 

The Pilgrim fathers, the Datch who took possession of New 
Amsterdam, where we are to-night, the Quakers who came into Penn- 
sytvania, the men who founded Delaware and Maryland, were all emi- 
grants from the east going west. They had no sooner filled up these 
New England and Middle states, which we call the East now, so that 
people began to jostle against each other a little, than there appeared on 
the scene a man bom among the mountains of New Hampshire, but 
located in this metropolis of the New World, who again, seized with the 
impulse of past ages, animated by the inspiration of the old prophets 
of Jndea, his sonl on fire with the same enthasiasm that once directed 
the vision of the yonng sailor of Genoa, started again the winning cry 
for the movement of the human race, "Go West, yonng man." This 
seer of the New World was Horace Greeley; his mouth-piece was the 
paper whose semi-centennial anniversary we celebrate here to-night 
— The New York Tribune. 

The people of this nation and many from the Old World acted 
upon his advice. From that day down to the present time they have 
beea constantly going west. It is certainly permitted to me to speak 
somewhat of that West here to-night. 

THE MAGNITUDE OF THE WEST. 
Few people realize the magnitude of that great empire. Yon may 
take all the New England and Middle states, comprising Massachusetts, 
Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire, Conuecticat and Bhode Island, 
New York and Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, and 
they contain only about 247,000 square miles. The entire South, giving 
them Missouri, Arizona, New Mexico and the Indian territory, have 
1,000,000 square mil0s. The West covers 1,800,000 square miles of ter- 
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ritory. Do yon knov that into the aix new states jast admitted into 
the Union, yon can place the six New England states eight times, and 
then have land enongh left to make the State of Delaware t There is 
land enongb in these six states to cover the entire thirteen original 
states that first comprised this Government, and then have enough left 
to make three states the size of "Sew York, and still edgings enough to 
make a Btate as large as New Jersey and Maryland combined. 

But, you ask, are not those six states mostly moantalnel By no 
means. There is one valley in the State of Montana that will take in 
the entire State of Massachnsetts ^thout its touching the monntains on 
either side, and several more into wMcb yon coald tuck away the 
State of Bhode Island and the space would hardly be missed. Indeed, 
in my judgment, there are more acres of good, arable land in those six new 
states than there are in the thirteen original states of this Union. And 
then think of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oregon and California still left for farms, and 
the mines of Colorado and Kevada. So much for size. 

Bat what does this great West produce? Let me enumerate. 
Nearly all our wheat ; the bulk of our corn, most of our oats ; a large 
part of our beef and pork and mutton ; the greater portion of onr wool 
and hides ; much the larger part of our poultry and eggs, and bntter and 
cheese ; almost all of the gold and silver and lead and zinc ; about all 
of onr copper; one-half of all our iron ore; most of the lumber, and 
soft coal without any limit. To move all these products is no small 
problem. Do yon know that the tonnage which passes through the 
Sanlt canal each year is once and a half as much again as the entire 
amount that passes through the Suez canal, which receives the frieght 
from two hemispheres 1 There are more tons of freight that go through 
the Detroit river each year than enters the great shipping port of Liver- 
pool, that wonder of the east. But those two arteries hardly touch the 
carrying power of the West. There are to-day in the United States 
about 167,000 miles of railroads. Of these !New England and the mid- 
dle States, the East, bavc 26,000 miles ; the Soath has 51,000 miles, and 
the West has 90,000 miles. The three States, Ohio, Illinois and Iowa, 
have more mUes of railroad than the eleven New England and Middle 
States- 

What then, you ask, is left for the East to produce ! what does she 
do? Evidently a great work. She manufactures, very largely, the 
materials from the South and West for our entire people ; makes the 
larger part of the leather, the cotton goods, the woolen goods, the silk 
goods, the clothing, the boots and shoes; manufactures every conceiv- 
able kind of fabric ; converts the ore of the West into iron and steel, 
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:agaiii ioto rails aod nails and vire, and all kitidB of machinery and toots ; 
-and ntilizes our copper and zinc and lead ; absorbs most of onr gold 
and silver ; bakes mortgages on oar farms, oar city property, oar rail- 
roads and mines, and cats the coapoas off from most of onr bonds. 

Yes, some one says, ve know aboat the wonderfal piodncts of 
the West, but yoa have omitted the greatest prodact of the East. She 
-also grows men, wonderful meu. (Applause.) I know that in the past 
her efforts in that directioa have been greatly blessed. One can hardly 
■eay enough in praise of a coantry that has such a list of great names. 
No land need feel hamlli&ted that can count among its historians such 
men as Preseott and Bancroft ; in literature such names as Washington 
Irving, Nathaniel Hawthorne and Balph Waldo Emerson; among its 
poets, Longfellow and Bryant and Whittier ; as theologians, Jonathan 
Edwards, Channing and Lyman Beeeher ; among its financiers, Eobert 
Morris and Gallatin and Fessenden. One need look little farther for 
statesmen after naming Alexander Hamilton and Daniel Webster, and 
there is little room left for others in journalism aft«r two such names as 
-Benjamin Franklin and Horace G-reeley. (Applause.) 

IHB HOME OF BBAYE UBN. 

Yet, did it never occur to you that when the Lord, looking into the 
future, saw trouble' ahead for this Bepublio — saw that he must have men 
of action, men who would have the &oulty of doing things, to meet the 
trying necessities of the coming conflict, he turned his eyes toward the 
West, and planted Sheridan and Sherman and Grant and Stanton and 
Ijincoln, all of them, in the new, undeveloped Westf (Applause.) 
Such men must needs have been placed where there would be room 
for them to grow. Where else wonld it have been possible to rear 
-such a man as Abraham Lincoln t Gall him frivolous if you will. Cast 
at him gibes and taunts on account of his awkward person and lack of 
polished manners. Never mind all that. The world will write him 
-down as possessing two qnaliflcations that are very eeseutial in the 
make-up of a great man. He bad heart and brains. Given these two 
■easeutials in such a marked degree, and small defects count for little. 

There are two men, both reared in the West, whose places are 
Already assured in the history of the human race^Grant and Lincoln. 
They will both hold their positions through the ages — Grant as the one 
man who completely filled the bill, who did the work assigned. him, and 
-did it well, even if it did take all summer; and Lincoln, who had the 
intellect to grasp the entire situation and the heart to keep always kind 
and gentle and considerate, never lagging in his love of freedom, and 
never losing sight of the union of all the States and the perpetuity of 
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the XatioD. Had the West simply given to the trorld these two meOr 
her cap of great achievement wonid be vell-nigh fall, (Applanse.) 

Id naming the great men of the East, I confined myself mostly io 
those that are dead and gone,' not beeaose she has not now living many 
men of renown — giants, too — bnt beeaose to give the list here in this- 
presence to-night I fear wonid shock the well-known modesty of too- 
many of oar gaests, who so dislike to see their names in public print 
If there is anything in which a Western man exhibits almost religions 
zeal, it is in his reverence for saeb girlish shrinking from public noto- 
riety. I know the merits of these men, bnt mast respect their delicate 
sensitiveness. 

In the West yon seldom And this peonliar self-abnegation so- 
strongly developed. Lack of "cheek" is rarely mentioned as a Westera 
weakness. Her people nsoally know what they want and proceed at 
onee to claim it. How else coald they have secnred the World's Fair 
for 1892-93, for which the contest was so sharp and severe 1 Having 
secnred the location, there need be do alarm aboat her making it a sac- 
cesfi. Just now she seems to be moving a little slow, bnt presently 
you will see her bestir herself. Then watch oat for lively work and 
big resnlts. To half do anything is not a Western trait. 

Among the people of the West may always be found a broad 
sympathy for those in distress, and a keen sense of iappreciation for all 
things really meritorioas. Indeed, so many of the best men of the 
East followed the advice of Horace Oreeley and went West, that no one 
can tell when facing an andience in the West whether he is in the pre- 
sence of people born in Kew England, Kew York or Iowa. 

Bat, some one says, is not the West the home of wild schemers^ 
anarchists and lawless gangs f She may raise a good deal of gi^n, may 
feed a good many hogs and cattle, may have a long mileage of railroads,, 
bnt within her borders are found the hat money cranks, the BocialiBtB* 
and she has produced sach a city as Ohioago. ■ 

My answer is: The West banged the anarchists. Her visionary 
men will soon eome to their senses, and Chicago will take care of her- 
selC It seems to me hardly becoming in !N'ew York, or Boston, or 
Philadelphia, to sneer at Chicago. They have the growth of 200 years 
to make them what they are. Though not a very old mao, I was in 
Chicago when it was a mere vUlage ; afterward saw square miles of her 
burnt district ; left there two days ago, and say what yoa will, she is a 
wonderful city, the product of the wonderful West. Of course, tJie 
West is not without her faults. Her people may need more cultore, 
s loftier standard of political ethics ; tbey perhaps lack reverence for 
poetry and the fine arts. Are you people of the East perfect 1 Where 
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■oan joa find a worse-go Temed city than can be named among those 
bordering on the AUsQtic oceani In the East yon sometimes have 
-small-pox and cholera, and yoa are never entirely free from the Mng- 
wnmps. Tell me, if yon can, why "the heart of such a people shonld 
Always be prondt" 

THERE rs PLBMTT OF BOOM STILL. 

Yon ask, is oot the West now foil t is it not time to stop repeating 
this talismanic sentence of Horace G-reeley t Far from it. The West 
has jast began to grow. Yoa can pot the entire population of the 
United States into the States of Illinois, Missonri, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Dalcota, and they will not be as thickly populated as is Great Britain to- 
-day. More than that,, with proper cultivation these states can fni-nish 
food for the whole 63,000,000 people. The possibilities of the West for 
the production of food have as yet been hardly conceived. The valley of 
the Mississippi alone will some day be swarming with 600,000,000 
haman beings. There is nowhere else on the face of the earth sach a 
liract of prodnctive land. Its future is beyond all calculation, almost 
tteyond comprehension. 

Horace Greeley realized somewhat of these treasnres. He was 
always in sympathy with the men who tilled the soil. His vision never 
tired of watching the farmers of the great West. His words in those 
-days, in "The Weekly Tribone," reached nearly all their homes. - No 
-other man did so mach to people that conntry with live Eastern men, 
-or had so much to do with shaping their beliefs and molding their 
«h8racteT. 



THE HAEDY FLOWER-GARDEN. 

SuUabU for tht Country Home and CUy Lavm at loell. 
Pbii~ P?BiFFitit, Sedalia. 

To beautify our lawns with trees, shrubs and plants, I would 
recommend to select, in the first place, hardy plants suitable to onr 
climate to establish a permanent growth, which will eventually produce 
fine specimens of different kinds and varieties of trees and plants, thus 
increasing in beauty as well as value, and giving, therefore, as time and 
-care finish the plantation as a whole, the greatest eatisiaction to the 
lover of a cheerful home. 
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Of ornamental or shade-trees I place the Ash, the Silver, SogEo^ 
and Norway Maple, the Elm, Talip tree, the hardy Gatalpa, the LindeD 
and Sycamore at the bead of the list. The Green and Moantain Ash,, 
the White Birch, the Oypress and Maiden Hmf may be planted where a 
more open lawn is desired. 

Of evergreens, for beanty, the Korway Spruce, the White Pine, the 
different Arbor VitiBS, and the new Japan Arbor Vitses, head the long- 
list. The Scotch Fine and Ked Oedar are easily transplanted, hardy,, 
of qniok growth, stand snovand sleet well, and can be recommended 
where an effective shelter is wanted. The Irish Janiper, with its pyra- 
midal form and bright green foliage the year round, deserves a place in 
every lawn, and is especially suited to ornament the cemetery lotp. 

Of dowering shrubs the species and varieties are so nnmeroas 
that most any taste can be pleased, and I will mention some of them 
alphabetically, with a short description of their merits : 

The Althea grows upright, shapely, and with its abundance of 
foliage and large double flowers is growing in popularity, and deserves 
itfally. The lovely double pink rose and white flowering variety is, 
when loaded with its namerons buds, a sight of beauty when ithe rays 
of the morning sun expand their flower petals. 

The Barberry, especially " Thunberg's Japan," and the purple- 
leaved, are both rich in foliage and color and effective in shape. 

The Oalycanthns shoald not be miBBed,aB its large flowers fnmish 
OB with that fragrant and spicy strawberry scent not found in any other 
plant. 

The Oydonia Japonxca, or Japan Quince, with its bright, .glossy 
foliage, its hardy constitution, rapid growth and inclination to form a- 
beaatlfnl roundly-shaped bush, producing, with the resurrection of na- 
ture's life in the spring, the bright, rose-like flowers underneath its- 
green foliage, should certainly not be overlooked in the lawn, neither 
in the city nor country home. 

The many raneties of the Deulzia are among the earliest to prodace 
their glossy dense foliage, and their pretty numerous flowers, doable 
and single, pnre white, pink and rose. The Deutzia Jtora plena alba^ 
with its long racemes of pinkish-white flowers, seen from a short dis- 
tance, surpasses any shrnb in beauty and loveliness for the eye to rest 
upon. 

The EunonymuB ( Strawberry tree ), of slender growth, bright greea 
foliage, becomes, when fall and frost calls vegetation to rest, with its 
scarlet berries, a pleasing ornament in the bare lawn amongst some 
handsome evergreens. 
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The Forsythia ( Golden Bell ), with its upright slender llmba, bright 
green foliage, is about oar eariiest flowering shrnb, and its bright 
golden-yellow flowers, covering it before the foliage comes oat, are a 
lovely sight so eariy In the season. 

The Hydrangea grandifiora is doabtless one of our prettiest shrabs. 
It is perfectly hardy, of quick growth, nice full shape, and jnst in mid- 
sammer, when many of our shrubs have filled their mission, the immense 
pyramidal panicles of pure white flowers are a grand sight indeed. It 
blooms until fall, and the color of the lovely large bloom changes to 
pink, rose and purple. This shrub is very showy, and is to be recom- 
•mended for cemetery planting. 

Ligystrwm (or Oalifornia Privet), single as a specimen, or in a row 
to make a hedge, there is not a more desirable nearly evergreen shrub 
in our great list of foliage plants. Its pyramidal upright growth, glossy 
green dense foliage that hangs on until Christmas comes, must be loved. 
It produces neat white "Lily of the Valley " like flowers in Jane. 

Philadelphus (or Mock Orange), of apright and strong growth, 
glossy green foliage, is extremely hardy. Its sweet blossoms filling the 
air with fragrance, are a welcome spring flower at the time of Decora- 
tion day, and are produced in great numbers. 

The great variety of the Spirea family is too well known to need 
much praise. They make well- proportioned shrubs ; are all hardy and 
grow easy ; blooming from May anlil September, in varied forms and 
colors; pare white, rose and pink, single and double. The double 
white or Bridal Wreath, with its long slender limbs, glossy small leaves, 
the Callota, with its lovely rose-colored flowers, and the Gulden Spirea, 
a robust, tall-growing shrnb, with distinct yellow foliage, are of the best. 
No lawn should be without some of them. 

The Syringa (Lilac) is a Inxurions, large-growing, hardy shrub, 
with healthy, glossy green foliage and lilac, pnrple or white, very fra- 
grant flowers in early spring. These lovely, sweet blossoms are very 
nseful as cut flowers. 

The African Tamari, with its lovely small pink flowers, sown like 
pearls along its straight, like a flne evergreen,looking branches, should, 
after blooming time, be cat back to form new limbs for the next 
season's bloom. 

Tiburnum (or Snow-ball), a popular, hardy, robust-growing and 
freely- flowering shrub. Its early, handsome, pure white flowers cover 
the whole plant and last a long time, and if it is not an aristocrat it 
will always be grand and valuable. 

Weigelia, a large-growing, well-shaped shrnb, with large, green 
foliage and finely formed tabular flowers. These showy and valuable 
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shmbe fbrnisli aa in moBt deHc&t« tints — cream colored, pare wbite, 
pink, rose and crituBon — good sized clusters of bloom ftom Jane antit 
September, and they are well worth a prominent place in the finest 
lawn. 

Of deoidaoas Tines and creepers that are hardy, of healthy growth 
and therefore suitable to plant for shade or ornameDt, let me mention: 

Th6 AmpelopHa (Virginia Creeper), with its beaatifnl, rich green 
foliage, that tarns into a brilliant, orimson color toward fall. Its ten- 
drils cling to almost anything they tonch, and are therefore very asefol 
for covering unsightly objects or adorning church walls and towers as 
a fit substitute for the English ivy, which does not stand our climate. 
The AmpelopaU Veitckii, of Japan, is still more able to cling even to 
glass by its rootlets, and by its smaller, nomerons glossy leaves, 
it covers the smoothest walls perfectly, turning to a beautiful crimson 
in autumn. 

The Pipe Vine (or Dutchman's Pipe) is a very fast-growing vine, 
with large, roundish, ligh't-green leaves. It is a great bloomer, and its 
tubular, large flowers are of a distinct yellow-brownish color. Its hardi- 
ness and vigor, as well as its large foliage of flowers, recommend it as 
a running vine for shade and beauty. 

The Clematit family deservedly earns tbe prominent place it holds 
amongst climbers. The American varietiea and some of Japan are all 
hardy. Their quick growth and dense shape recommend them, espe- 
cially to cover light, neat structares, for shade or ornament, and the 
little, sweet flowers of Clematis placenta fill the traveler's heart with 
307. 

But for brilliancy of colors nothing can surpass the flower of the 
large flowering Clematis; from pure white rose, blue and purple, single 
and donble, they bloom from Jane till fall. It is indeed a grand sight 
to see a good-sized and well-kept Clematis JaeJcmannii in full bloom, 
the large pnrple flowers covering the plant completely. 

Perhaps there is no climber more popular than the Honeysuckle. 
It is, in its three distinct varieties, tbe red or coral, the yellowish white 
or Japan, and the red and yellow flowering or Belgian, everything con- 
sidered, perhaps our most valuable climbing plant. Itfl quick, dense 
growth, hvdinesB, glossy foliage, and its numerous sweet flowers — 
blooming from spring till fall — may be ranked for uaeftilness in flower 
work with many of our delicate boquet flowers. It has many friends, 
and will always be a favorite running vine. 

The Chinese blue Wisteria, such a rank, strong grower, hardy and 
lasting, with its large cluaters of pale blue pendulous flowers, its thrifty 
foliage, is admirably adapted for plenty of shade. 
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Last, bat not least, the Banning Rose muBt be mentioned. The 
^neen of flowers hardly needs any praise ; it is too veil knovn. Why 
then should we miss it in our lawns, either in the form of a shrub or 
»s a climber t They are bo nnmeroas in varieties that everybody can 
be pleased. As good, hardy and well-blooming climbing roses, the 
■Qneen of the Prairie, large, pink and fall; the Baltimore Belle, doable 
■white; the Seven Sisters, blooming in clasterB, the different flowers 
varying in color from white to deep rose ; the BaBsel'B Cottage, a pro- 
fuse bloomer, dark crimson, and the Madam Goodrich, or mnning Ja- 
-qneminot, are the best of the list. They grow fkst, and if well trimmed 
and trained will flower abnndantly and for a long time. 

In conelasion, let me state tbat the short description given of the 
plants mentioned in this paper is trne and not overdrawn, and that 
any of them is saitable to onr climate, and if properly selected, planted 
and grown, will always give satisfaction. 



YOUNG PEOPLE OF THE FARM. 
By Miss LiHDSBT, Spriogfield. 

When I read in the program that this snbject had been assigned 
to me, I thought for once the committee had given me a (heme that I 
knew all about. I (irst saw the light of day on a farm, and the first 
twenty years of my life were passed in the same delightful place. How 
well I remember the log cabin, with its big flre-plaee, where we used 
to barn great logs two feet thick and four feet long! — a regular old* 
fashioned Whittier Are, with ita backlog, fore-stick, top-log and middle- 
stick, and some chips nnderneath to start it up. 

And the old clock, that had welcomed in steady measure every 
new-comer to the family — that had ticked the solemn reqaiem of the 
-dead, and kept company with the faithful watchers at the bedside dar- 
ing many long hoars of patient waiting I 

And there were the big, restful beds, with their soft, downy pil- 
lows ; and father's old desk, that was always an object of interest and 
curiosity to ns children. 

And the old &unily Bible, thumbed with the fingers of hands long 
since still, and wet with the tears of eyes long since closed, holding 
the simple annals of the family and the heart and the conscience of 
the home 1 
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I do Bincerely believe that, all tbioii^B conaidered, yonug people eatk 
bare more fan to the square iach on a taxm than anywhere else. At 
least we did. 

There was a large family of os, both boys and girls, and most of 
the neighbors' fiimilies were of a like geoeronB namber, so there was- 
DO lack of company. Of course, we bad to work, for farm life and 
work go hand-in-hand. Bat even on a farm work is not all of life, as 
we had abandant opportanities of proving. After sapper, and the 
dishes washed — sometimes, I c.onfeBB, with a lick and a promise — we 
girls donned oar best calicos and brightest ribbons, and the boys their 
biled shirts and paper collars, and were away to einging- school, where 
the maeic, though not always artistic, was oheerfol and load — especially 
if two sopranos were trying to captivate the same boy. The altoa 
were a little more modest — I waB an alto; we considered soft, sweet 
tones more effectnal. Bat the walk home was the best part, for brothers 
and sisters got badly mixed up about that time. A moonlight walk, 
with interesting company, of even a mile or two was not thought much 
of ft hardship. Bat we did not always walk ; when the roads were 
muddy the boys came around with their big, strong horses and took 
the girls behind them. Then the rnle was reversed, for of coarse we 
had to hold tight to keep from falling off as we went galloping over 
the prairies and through the brash, up hill and down. 

When winter came, oh, then we had fun. The boys would Mich 
four horses to the big bob-sled, place a wagon-bed on it and fill it with 
hay. Then what a scramble for the back Beat — all yonng people and 
some old odcb well underBtand why. Of course there is danger of » 
yoang lady filing out at the back o/ a wagon. 

But of all the good times that yonng people can have on a form, 
sugar-making is the sweetest and best. Father always had a lot of 
elder fonshes growing on hia farm, and during the winter evenings he 
cut them into lengths of about twelve or fifteen inches, and pnnched 
out the pith, making what he called spiles. I don't know why they 
called them that, but they always did — I suppose because they were 
round. When the warm days came in Febraary, and the sap began to 
fiow, the men-folks would chop a place in the side of each tree and 
bore a bole and drive in a spile ; then place a trough under it to catch 
the sugar water. The troughs were made by sawing a log about 
eighteen inches thick into -lengths of tweaty-foar or thirty inches, 
splitting them in two and cutting ont the center of each piece, making 
two troaghs. 

ThiB work was usually done by the hired man in the winter when 
it was too cold to work at anything else. When the troaghs were full. 
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they took a little sled or boat, plfwed a large barrel od it, hitobed one- 
horse to it, and drove to each tree, and vith a big gourd dipped the 
water into a backet and poured it ioto the barrel, and when full, drov& 
to the famace. The foTDaoe wae oompoaed of a platform holding five 
or six big iron kettles, with a place underneath for fire. 

When the eap was boiled down until it was very thick, it was- 
carried to the hoose. When mother stirred it off was the harvest time 
for the little folks. They had all the taffy and 'lasses they wanted tbeo^ 
and the toothache afterward. The young folks bad their fan in the 
evening, when they woald all collect at one place and do their own 
stirring- off. 

Talk about candy-pnlUngs 1 the little tame affairs they have nowa- 
daye are as a candle to the moon in comparison to those we had. For 
I must say, for pure and analloyed fun and jollity, give me an old- 
fashioned candy-pulling — out in the sagar-camp of a bright moonlight 
night, and a big kettle of syrup, aarronnded by twenty-five or thirty 
yoang people, each one with a plate greased with batter, impatiently 
waiting for it to get thick enough to pall. We always tried it by drop- 
ping Bouie into a cap of cold water. When it made stiff wax it wa» 
ready. When each person was supplied with a plateful of wax, and thfr 
palling commeaced, everyone within a radina of two milea knew they^ 
were having a candy-pull over at Deaoon Bmith'a. 

Oh, the snatching, palling and throwing candy ropea over one 
another's necks, the laughing and screaming I how those old woods, hills- 
and dales echoed and re-echoed with our joyons merriment. Of all 
the bright pictures that bang on memory's wall, those moonlight candy- 
pnllings are the sweetest and best. May the fair vision ever remain 
to cheer me through the dull routine of my busy life. 

This subject, like all others, has two sides, for it Is an undeniable 
fact there are better opportunities for literary cnltore in town, and 
church privileges are better. We read whole chapters from people 
who live in town, advising young people to stay on the farm, bat it is 
no use ; they won't do it. And with such bright examples before- 
them as the sainted Lincoln and the gifted Garfield, who can blame 
them if they do leave the quiet routine of farm life for the more Stir- 
ling marts of trade f 

And then it is not always John or Betsy's fault if they do go to- 
town ; for there is nothing so attractive to the young people in town 
as to go out to Uncle John's and have a grand old time. And it is not 
always the rosy-cheeked apples that are the attraction; often-time» 
there are other cheeks equally rosy. And of course John junior must 
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t>e polite to the jadge'e handsome daughter when she rides ont witli 
her stately father, sad stops to taste farmer Blank's cider and sample 
Annt Polly's mince pies. 

Jndging by the congressional directory and the early history of 
Ibe prominent' business men and women of the nation, I wouM say, if 
all the boys and girls that bad been reared ou a farm staid there, I 
don't know what would become of the nation. About nine-tenths of 
the persons who have made tbemselves felt in the business circles of 
the country were born and brought up on a farm. Therefore I would 
aay to the boys and girls, be contented and happy ; do yonr work well 
■and faithfully ; have all the fun yon can ; romp and play and lay up a 
good stock of health, and if, on reaching maturity, papa is able to give 
joa a form, settle down on it and make an houest living; if Dot, go to 
town with all your fresh yonng life and energy, and let the city dnde 
;go to the country and see how he likes tilling the soil. Perhaps con- 
tact with Mother Earth will have a strengthening effect on his brain as 
well as Qi^scle. 

Benex Smith says we must tone up rural life in this coantry. We 
<!oantry folks must stand ap for onr rights ; we mast claim oar place 
as the true aristocracy of the land. We belong to the first family. 
Adam began life as a gardener, bat soon became a farmer. Eve did 
ber own hoasework. The modern idea that farm labor is degrading is 
» relic of the dark ages. We mast make the young people believe 
-that labor is respectable ; that it is just as genteel to cook a good din- 
ner as to paint a good picture ; that a college graduate does not degrade 
himself by riding on a gang-plow or running a separator. The hand 
iiardened by honest toil is that of the true man. In this way only can 
we make country life respectable, and oar children contented and 
iappy. 



LESSONS OF THE YEAE. . 

By C. Tbtbnbb, Lexington. 

In working oat the task assigned to me by onr worthy Secretary, 
I have added the lessons of past years to those of the present. A 
«ingle experience or lesson may be misleading, but when the same 
lesson is repeatedly observed, it can be accepted as a fact, and to such 
only shall I confine mvself. 
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Lesson 1 — Dronth, I have foand, is a prime factor in the winter- 
killitiff of trees and plants. Many of these are injared or even killed 
daring some winters, bat mostly when the winter was preceded by a 
dry season, and the injury is greater if the dronth occurs at traiting- 
time. Yet the same degree of cold would not prove injnrioas if pre- . 
ceded by a season of snfDcient moisture. The tenderness of some kind» 
of fruit is' often doe to this cause. Drouth weakens them, and they 
then fall an easy prey to cold. 

Well-noarished trees, like well-fed cattle, are able to stand a mncb 
greater degree of cold than those which are half starved. 'So doubt 
the sap in a tree, like blood in an animal, aids in resisting the injarioas^ 
effects of a freeze. While convinced of this years ago, the past year 
has most emphatically confirmed this lesson. Our firm has eight acre» 
in raspberries, oomgosed of Gregg, Onthbert, Mammoth Cluster, Tyler,. 
Centennial, Turner, Crimson Beauty and Schaffer's Colossal. After the 
balk of the crop of our early varieties was gathered, and as we were 
starting on the late ones, a severe drouth occurred, lasting over two- 
weeks, the thermometer ranging for ten days at 100 or more degrees^ 
and in conseqnence mach of the frnit dried np on the vines. We had 
given them clean cnltare and the vines had made a fine growth, yet 
early in December the late varieties, Oregg, Cathbert and Mammoth. 
Cluster, showed signs of injury, which Increased during winter; and 
although they were beaded back severely, the crop on these this sea- 
Bon was very light, hardly paying expenses, while the early kinds gave- 
a full crop, on the same kind of soil and with the same etdture. 

This year we had another severe dronth, but late in the season,, 
from Augast 21 to end of September, and I fear that many plants and 
trees will be injured or killed during the winter, as nearly all the varie- 
ties mentioned show some signs of injury. 

Lesson S — The placing of a heavy mulch about peach-trees after 
the ground is frozen, in order to retard the bloom, is a fallacy. The- 
placing of corn-fodder around the trees and limbs for the same purpose 
is another mistake, so long as the upper limbs or the ends of them are 
exposed to the snn. Even thongh a part of the roots, sa'y a foot below 
the surface, are encased by frozen earth, the sap will circulate if the 
limbs or part of them are exposed to the warming influence of the snn 
or atmosphere. This is shown by the sngar and other maples. While 
the ground is still frozen, or thawing and freezing, February's sun starts 
the circulation in their rigid bodies, and from every wound the sweet 
sap flows copiously. Another example I once saw, was an outdoor 
vine trained through a small opening into a warm room where it leaved 
out, whie the roots outside were clasped In winter's icy embrace. 
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Leason 3 — Apples, to keep veil, Bhonld not be allowed to hang too 
long before gatheriog; Bach varieties as the JouathaD, Ben. Davis, 
Bome Beauty and some others shonld be gathered as soon as they have 
attained fall size and color, and commence to drop; bnt they should 
not be put into a cellar (aaleee it is a very cool one) until cold weather 
sets in. Place in barrels and store in a cool shed first, becaase the 
average cellar is too warm until the earth becomes cool. 

The keeping of an apple may not only be prolonged by timely 
gathering, bnt its jniciaess and quality preserved, or even improved. 
Ben. Davis, if so gathered, will remain juicy a long time, and be of very 
fair eating quality ; but if left on the trees too long, it will soon become 
mealy and insipid, in fact, scarcely fit to eat. If those growers who 
-consider the Ben. Davis such a very poor apple in quality will gather 
them early and keep them cool, they will find tt»t it is much better 
Iban its repntation. 

This fall has been exceptionally dry and warm, consequently apples 
ripened up so much on the trees that they will not keep well. Some of 
the long keepers are fit to eat now. 

Lesson 4 — In order to preserve the mealiness and flavor of pota- 
toes, they should be dag as soon as the vines are dead. Several 
«eaBons' experience has convinced me of this. Those dug early one 
wet season remained smooth, firm, and cooked mealy, with fall flavor, 
while a third of those remaining in the ground rotted, and the balance — 
-dug late — had a rough skin, were eaten into by grubs and mice, and 
cooked watery and insipid. They should also be kept in a shed antil 
there is danger from frost. We have kept forty bushels in one of our 
berry sheds during a warm August and September, and lost no more 
than a peck. This year many of the late dug potatoes made a second 
growth, and very few of oar home-grown potatoes are as they 
should be. 

Lesion 5 — Kature straightens crooked trees. This, while not to 
be taken in its fall literal sense, is in the main correct. The growth of 
shade-trees on the sidewalks of our towns and cities furnishes ample 
proof of this. You may see crooked trees planted every year, yet in 
twelve to twenty yeara they are almost uniformly straight in body. 
Nature tends to fill vacancies, heuce the concave side of a crooked tree 
out-grows, proportionately at least, the convex side. Let a large limb 
be broken oflFby a storm, and in a few years the gap is closed and the 
symmetry of the tree restored. This applies, though in a less degree, 
to fruit trees. Less, because of the weakening effect of heavy crops 
and insufBcient nourishment. I have frequently planted oat ansalable 
trees for myself, and saw them grow up into beautiful specimAs, with 
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Maoy castomers of nnrseries are aDnecesssrily exacting as to 
eymmetrical grovth in the choice of their trees. Ad lU-ehaped tree, 
well cared for, soon changes its origiDal shape for the better, and in 
the course of ten to fifteen years bat little difference can be noticed 
in the shape of trees of the same variety, tboagh there may have been a 
marked difference when planted. It is natural for ne to admire sym- 
metrical trees, and they are the best to plant ; but almost any tree can 
be made to eome near perfection with care. 

Leiion 6 — It does not pay to let nnprofltable trees cnmber the 
gronnd. Barren trees, or those of vhicb the frait is deficient in size, 
iinsnitable In time of ripening, or too poor in t|aality to be profitable 
for either market or home ase, shonld be grubbed oat and replaced 
by better varieties (or if it is done right, they can be regrafted). Those 
on a decline or badly iajared shonld also come ont, even if of a good 
-variety, Land and time are too valuable to waste on worthless trees. 

Leston 7 — This will roand out the lessons with a chapter on rab- 
bits, who are such an inveterate enemy of the tree-planter and nnr- 
aeryman alike. To keep them ont of our nursery we fonnd the shot- 
gun remedy of little avail, and it wasn't that we missed them too often 
-either. So we made eleven box traps, and daring the last winter 
-caught eaoagh to make our tally marks ron over one hundred. Kot a 
dollar's worth of trees were injured, but without the traps, hundreds 
of trees would have been mined. 



THE TRIALS OF AN APPLE PACKER. 

By Hbnrv Sfkkr, Butler, Mo. 

Mr. President and Members of the State Rorticwltural Society : 

I do not, in the short paper which I present, expect to tell yon 
how apples should he packed. That has been done repeatedly in the 
reports of this Society. But I will call your attention to a few of the 
difQcuIties a Missouri apple packer and shipper has to contend with. 

I will start out by saying that the proper place to pack apples is 
in the orchard in which they grew. Yet how many of onr Missouri 
orchards are large enough to justify a packer in taking his barrels and 
hands to the orchard to pack them 1 And where there is enough to 
justify this course, how often will he^nd shed room for his barrels, 
either before or after packing! Those of you who have handled wet 
barrels,' 'either before or after filling, can appreciate the situation when 
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one of oar foil rains sets in. Warped heads and etaves and bniBted 
faoopB and a look of general dilapidalion is the result. Add tothia 
the fact that the ifrower ie oontinnally growling becaase hia call pile» 
are so large, and becaase yoa wUl not take all his worthless apples^ 
and yon have one of the trials of a packer. 

On the other hand, the packer opens a bonse at a shipping station 
and bays apples from the flarmers' wagons. Mr. A drives ap with a 
foil load of nice Ben Davis, well sorted at home, and driven carefally^ 
with a good cover of old carpet or something similHr spread over them 
to keep off enn and daet and prevent boancing on the road. Yon pay 
him a good fair price and nnload him in short order. 

Mr. B drives np with a few Ben Davis at one end of the wagon, 
some Winesap in the middle, and a lot of Jenuetts at the other, big and 
little, soaud and nnsonnd, all mixed together; and then becaase yon 
don't pay him as maeh for his apples as yoa did Mr. A, and took sev- 
eral hoars to anload him, and then left him a good part of his load aa 
mixed colls, he calls yoa a cheat, dispntes yoor measore, and makea 
himself speoielly disagreeable. Or Mr. C drives ap with a load of very 
nice-lookine apples, and boasts that he has the nicest and best apples 
he has seen this season, all hand-picked and well handled ; bat when 
yoo come to take them oat and find that tbree-foortbs of them are so 
braised, either by roagh handling or on the road, that they are prac- 
tically worthless, yoa begin to think that all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. 

I ventare tbe assertion that three-foarths of the apples shipped 
&om Miseoori are bought by the bushel from farmers' wagons, and the 
conditions here presented meet the packer and shipper all along the 
line through the season. Now what is the remedy for this t I answer, 
larger orchards confined to a few market varieties, with suitable sheds 
and boildings to store the barrels and apples out of the weather ; and 
when the apples go to town, let them go into the ear for shipment with- 
ont the extra expense of storage and handling the second time. 

And why shoald notthe grower pack his own apples, and either 
ship them himself or sell to the shipper ready for shipment t He can 
do this work at home cheaper than the shipper can come there and do 
it. Bnt be must do his work right ; do honest packing, mark bis stock 
just what it is, and so take away the reproach which you will find inal) 
our markets against what they are pleased tj term "farmer-packed 
stock." 

Then the qnestion of price comes to the front. Tbe seller insists 
that yon are not paying enoagh. Why, be says, brother John has just 
got back from Texas, and apples are worth $1.50 a bushel down there. 
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Toa write or wire the Texas dealer, oflFering hitu apples at t2 per bar> 
rel, and he tells yon that yoa are too high ; be would like to handle 
;oar fruit, bat he can buy io Eaosas at $1.50. If the packer can meet 
the competitiou in buying and sellins, and stand the innumerable losses, 
great and small, which meethim at every torn, and still havea fair mar- 
gin of profit left, he is indeed fortnnate. 

Another source of trial and tribulation is the deceptive market 
reports which are spread broadcast over the country. When the mar- 
ket is good they fly thick and fast, and usually ftom 25 cents to $1 per 
barrel too high. Minneapolis has taken the cake in this respect this 
season. I plead guilty to a certain degree of dullness, but it would 
take a much smarter man than myself to tell what any car-load of ap- 
ples would bring on any of our markets according to the reports. 

Another trial one apple-packer has had is, the business has been 
80 exacting that he failed to get to the meeting lill the last day in the 
morning. 



HOW TO TREAT OUE OLD ORCHAEDS, 

By J. KiRCHGKABitR. Springfield. 

Mr. President, Members of Qteene County Hortifultvral Society: 

The above subject having been assigned to me by the Executive 
committee for a paper on " How to Treat our Old Orchards," I will in 
the following lines try to enumerate a few points. The question is 
often asked and often answered. Some say if yonr orchard is old and 
unprofltable, cut it down and plant new; while that recommendation 
would hold good in many cases, there are a great many old orchards 
all over the country that could be improved and brought up to a rea- 
«oaable productiveness and even profit ; therefore don't be too hasty 
a>bout cutting down; it takes a number of years to get another orchard. 
Many a &rm that was once profitable has been worn ont (so-called) 
through one cause or another, but generally from neglect and too much 
greediness or ignorance. It is only the law of nature that if you take 
year after year from the soil crops without giving something back to 
yonr soil, slowly but surely it gets exhausted in the principal chemical 
-elements, and finally fails to produce any satis&ctory results, and the 
farm is worn out, worthless and abandoned, so to speak, until some one 
with the proper understanding takes hold, and by judicious manage- 
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ment makes it blossom and yield good crops. So vith oar old orch- 
ards, it Ib exactly the same : a tree ca&not go on beariog aad be pioflt- 
able year after year ander aacb a robbing system. 

An orchard (that means generally apple) seems to get old in the 
Western states quicker than in the EaBt. All over TSew York and Ihe 
Kev England states can be fonnd apple orchards serenly-fiTe and even 
one hnndred years old, and still producing fine frnits. And whyT 
Simply for the care bestowed on the orchards. Not what can be done 
in the East eonid also be accomplished in the West. 

Now, how to treat an old orchard: The first requisite to snccew 
is a williog determination on the part of the owner to lay hold and do 
it. Where trees had been badly neglected (which they generally are), 
a sharp ax, good saw and a ladder are the most ueoessary tools. Now 
cat oat all brashy and sarplns limbs (if limbs of any size are to be cnt 
off), paint the woand over with paint to prevent decay, cat out all 
crossing branches, and thin yonr trees in the center to admit snnligbt 
and air, shorten some of the branches in so as to make the tree erenlr 
balanced in top, leave some of the best healthy yonng shoots or water* 
sproats to make bearing wood in time ; a good scraping off of the old^ 
rongh bark is also of some benetit. 

After having cleared the gronnd of all brnsb, then at the proper 
time plow slightly, or as best yon can withoat iDjoring the trees or 
tearing the roots, break up the old sod, give the whole orchard a good 
harrowing. Now haul as much good manure as yon can get, spread it 
evenly all over the orchard, and keep cultivating the gronud as often 
as yon can during the summer. To keep the soil loose, use a harrov. 
Keep your orchard free from weeds, and your labor will certainly be 
rewarded in dne time with good fruit. Unleached wood ashes are aiio 
a splendid manure for old orcbards ; but good stable manure, at the 
rate of twenty to thirty loads per acre, is better. Don't be afraid of 
overdoing it. 

An orchard treated as above outlined will soon come into good 
health and profitable condition ; but bear in mind you must not expect 
to take and not to give. Clover can be sowed the second year after 
breaking up, and hogs turned into your orchard will " take care of it.'^ 
While it is sadly trne there are many orchards almost beyond redemp- 
tion, yet the experiment is worth trying, aad yon may have a reason- 
able crop from your old orchard until your young trees are planted 
and in bearing condition. Spare the old orchards, and take care of 
them. 
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OUTLOOK FOR OECHARDING : OK, PROFESSIONAL FEUIT- 
GROWING. 

FAper re&d b; B. E. Bailxv, FaltOD, Ho., before the FannerB' loBtituteNov. 11, 1691. 

I bave been aaked to write a paper upon tbe outlook of the 
orobardist or professional frait-grower, to be read before this meetiog. 
I am odIj a beginner, bnt will give yon the resnlts of my brief experi- 
ence, snpplementecl by what I have read and heard from other fruit- 
growers. Of course I can not treat the subject exhaustively. That 
would require a volume, even were I able to write it. I will endeavor 
to jfive yod a few hints and outlines to place the subject before you. 

Agrionltnre will be followed as long as men require food and women 
need clothing. Horticnlture is only a branch of agriculture — one of 
the higher branches, I tbink. As men grow more civilized and refined, 
I believe they will become less and leas consumers of flesh and other 
animal products, and more and more of A-nits and vegetables. Indeed 
it is conceivable that the world may become so densely populated that 
there will be no room for the lower animals at all. Under the best 
culture now known' (how much better it may be in tbe future no one 
knows), one aei-e will produce enough food to support at least ten per- 
8ons continuously. If the population of tbe world increases in tbe 
future as it has in the past, the time will come when your 160-acre farm 
will have to produce enough food for 1,600 people. Where will the 
hog be then t When this stage is reached, man will be a vegetarian 
from necessity, if not ftom choice. 

But enough of this speculation. Let us consider a few reasons 
why the outlook for fruit-growing is &vorable, and will continne to 
ffrow more so as the years roll by. That the present is more favor- 
able than past times easily within the memory of those present, no one 
will deny. , 

I. The consumption of frnit seems to be increasing faster than 
the supply. I know this is the case in our local market, and from the 
conversation of old people I learn that fruit formerly sold for much 
lower prices than it does now, and even at low prices much of it lay 
and rotted upon the ground or was consumed by hogs, or worse still, 
was made into cider and drunk by human beings whom it would not 
be polite to call swine. Some fruit even now may be wasted in vari- 
ous ways, but not for lack of.demaud. I venture to say that 90 per 
cent of the children of this towu are now hungry for apples. The 
same would be true of adults were not so many tastes depraved by the 
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ase of tobacco, beer, whisky, tea, coffee and other poisODoas stnfTs 
called foods, drinks or medicines. 

2. The oatlook for the professiODal grower is better, for the rea- 
son that diseases, blights, iDsects and pests of Tarions kinds have bo 
increased that the ordinary mixed farming no longer prodnoee, in many 
cases, its home snpply. How many farmers' families, even in Callaway 
coanty, have all the apples and canned frnits in their cellars now that 
they eonld nse this winter, and this was a very abnndant season for all 
fmit except apples. When the coantry was first settled the pioneer 
planted his trees, and they grew and bor^ frait with little after care; 
not BO now. Thonsands of dollars are thrown away every year by men 
who try to do as their fathers before them did. I do not believe that 
one tree in ten that are planted ever grows to bearing size at all ; and 
the one that does snrvlve lingers along at a poor, dying rate, bearing 
poor, sickly, tongh, wormy frnit, instead of the large, plnmp, fragrant, 
Jnicy apple, tempting to a saint, to say nothing of the common small 
boy. 

3. Our location is favorable. The great ITorthwest is at onr doors. 
It has a climate too severe for frnlt<growing, and we can abandantly 
supply them if we improve our nataral advantages. , 

Missonri, northern Arkansas, a small part of sonthern Iowa, one- 
half of Eansas and a small part of ITebraska is the great apple section 
between the Mississippi and the Bocky moantains. If we will grow 
good shipping fmit and distribnte it at moderate prices, we need not 
fear over-production. 

In Callaway we are now just at a point where with a fall crop we 
have a little too much for the home market and not enough to bring 
ontside buyers. Increase the supply and the buyers will come. 

4. Past experience proves that good orcharding has paid. The 
apples shipped from this State in 1890 were sold for not less than $10,- 
000,000. The crop on many farms in the western part of the State sold 
for more than the farms themselves would^ve brongbt the year before. 

' I am only a beginner. In 1880 I planted a small orchard of Ben Davie 
that has already produced over $250 worth of fmit to the acre, an 
average of over $20 per acre per year, including the five years of wait- 
ing. In no single year have these trees bad as good culture as an 
ordinary crop of corn. Three years they were not touched at all. I 
believe it would be very easy to double such yields. This year these 
trees made $70 per acre. My greatest mistake was in not planting 100 
acres instead of 100 trees. My second mistake was in cultivating $5 
oats, $7 hay, and $9 corn and wheat, and letting mice, rabbits and weeds 
care for my orchards. We now have 1,000 trees, and are giving them 
but little better treatment than the 100 received. 
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I will now name a few of the 

OONDIIIONS OF 8U00BBS. 

1. Land. — Almost all lands in the coaitty are more or less adapted 
to fmit ealtare. Our wetter prairie soils are perhaps least promising, 
bat if well drained even they will produce frnit in plenty. In a gen- 
eral way, I will say that rich, dry, timbered npland is beet snited to 
orcharding. Many of onr creek and river bottom lands, somewhat 
sandy, are very fine frnit lands — the only unfavorable condition being 
their greater liability to late spring frosts. Any land that will produce a 
good crop of wheat is good for fruit. Most of our white-oak land is 
fine frnit land. The trees do not grow as large on this ae on riohor 
black land, but tbey bear young, and abundantly of finer colored ^uit. 
If every acre in this county that has been cleared and planted in to- 
bacco had been planted in good winter apples and properly cared for, 
I have not the least doubt that they would have yielded their owners 
ten-fold the income of the tobacco. 

2. Thoroughness. — To succeed in any calling, a man must give it 
his attention. A farmer is not likely to succeed in fruit-growing if he 
makes it secondary to ordinary farm crops and stock ; but I do believe 
that with suitable land, a love for the business, a desire to learn, and 
patience to wait for bis reward, he can do better for himself, hie family, 
his country, mentally, morally, physically and financially, at fruit-grow- 
ing than at any of the ordinary branches of farming. 

3. He must have faith in his business and not feel that it is in any 
way mean, trivial or inferior to the very highest branches of industry. 

In this community the fruit-grower is looked npon by many as an 
inferior kind of being, harmless, and perhaps even useful in a small 
way. They would think him presamptuons should be consider himself 
the equal of the man with his broad acres of com, cattle, hogs and 
moles. If you believe that pork is more necoBBary for youraelf and 
your family than fruit, you will not be likely to succeed at fruit-growing. 

4. He must patiently wait for hia reward who would grow fruit. 
He cannot plant to-day and gather to-morrow. Indeed, the fact that 
the orchard will not begin to pay for five years is one of the best 
guarantees that the business will continue to pay. But few men will 
wait so long, and many who begin will faint and fall by the way. If 
you could plant an orchard this year and gather a crop from it 
next year worth fifty or one hundred dollars per acre, the business 
would be overdone and prices would fall below the profit mark. 

5. The successful frnit-grower must be a man of push, energy 
and bnsiness. He cannot drift along in the currents of time. He 
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mast lead and not follow. He mast keep himaelf inforiued of the sup- 
ply and demand, and not only of bia own vicinity bnt of the whok. 

Borne fniit-gTowerB in the etate last year lost tboasands of dollars 
by saving one dollar, the price of the Bnral World for one year. Some 
of tbem Bold tbeir A-alt in the orchard early in the season for one-tenth 
of what its market valne proved to be at picking time. 

I will now state some of the difScnlties or drawbacks, the enemies 
we have to fight. 

1. Babbits are fond of both the frait and the trees, and it will 
be necessary to protect the trees against them in some way. Paper or 
wire ganze affords a mechabical gnard against tbem. Blood or other 
animal matter mbbed upon the trees will keep them away. 

2. The codling moth has become snch a aerions pest that it must 
be fought if we wonld have sound, salable fraiU This insect lays its 
egg in the blossom end of the apple soon after it blooms, and can be 
poisoned by spraying the trees, when the apples are about the 
size of peas, with Paris green, London purple, or white arsenic in water. 
It is not an expensive process, bnt mnst be done promptly at the right 
time. The pump, hose and other fixtures can be bought for $10. 

3. Borers can to a great extent be prevented by washes of lime, 
sulphur, carbolic acid, or soft soap. The wire gauze is successfully used 
for this purpose. D. A. Bobnett, of Boone county, uses it for both rab- 
bits and borers. 

TASISTIES. 

Small fruits come quickly, and pay if you are convenient to a 
market. Bnt the apple is the safest market fruit, and pays better for 
the time and investment than the small fmits. Strawberries 250, ap- 
ples 70. What variety of apples shall we plant for profit T This is 
perhaps the most diGQcult qnestion the fruit-grower has to meet Upon 
the proper eelection of kinds suitable to the grower's climate, soil and 
market to a great extent depends bia success. As a general statement 
for this locality, I would say that the Ben Davis is the best paying 
hind that I know, but I hope to find a better. We all know it is not 
of high quality, bat it is very productive, bears yoong, is handsome. I 
don't know how soon buyers will pay twice as maeh for Qenets, four 
times as much for Vaodevers, and ten times as much for Belle flowers 
as for Ben Davis. Kext to Ben Davis, Willow Twig and Jonathan 
are perhaps more grown in this State than other kinds. Jonathan is 
fall or early winter. The Willow Twig keeps better than the Ben Davis 
They are both much better than that kind. 

I think well of the Stark from a short trial — eight years ; it seems 
to be very thrifty, hardy, and productive of fine ttxdt. 
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BOTANT AS BELATED TO HO ETI CULTURE. 



BY DB. ALBBBT NBWMAN. 

Botany is tlie science wliich treats of the vegetable icingdom. The 
-domain of this kingdom is coextensive with the stirface of the earth. 
Trom the eqnator far into the arctic regions it adorns the earth with 
its covering of beanty and loveliness, presenting to the eye an endless 
variety of form, color and size. Snch variations are never abrupt, but 
pass from one to the other by sacb easy gradations that the aniform 
resemblances are many, while the differences are equally constant and 
marked. Ko one can &il to notice the resemblances of the red and white 
«!over, or of the apple tree and the pear tree, and their differences are 
not less marked. We are never in danger of confounding them. 

These resemblances and differences famish a rational basis for the 
gronping of individual plants into species, inclnding all such as have 
a common origin; of species into genera embracing snch species as 
have more points of resemblance than of difference; and again, of 
genera into orders. By such gronping a system of law and order is 
«een to run throngh the whole vegetable kingdom. Its field is the world. 
Thriving best in fertile soils, warmed by the snn and moistened by the 
rain, it sometimes exists in quite unlooked-for locations — as bare rooks. 
In dark caverns in the bed of the ocean, and on the boundless snow- 
fields of the arctic regions. 

The reindeer lichen of Lapland is said to grow in vast quantities 
among the almost perpetual snows; and a minute vegetable of the 
Algoe tribe grows npon the snow far into the arctic region, often red- 
dening the snow for miles around. But these have no especial interest 
for the horticulturist of this latitude. He is more particularly interested 
in such ftuit-produclng plants as thrive in temperate regions. It will 
therefore be my aim to limit what I have to say chiedy to such natural 
orders and species as may profitably be cultivated by the hortlcultnrist 
-of Kansas. 

Botany in its broadest sense is not limited to the nomenclature and 
-classification of plants. It Includes a knowledge not only of their 
otrncture and habits, but also of their uses and relations to man. The 
animal kingdom is largely dependent on the vegetable for sustenance. 
Although the ultimate chemical elements of the animal body abound in 
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tbe mineral kingdom, no animal can appropriate a single one of theae 
elements to the nourishment of its own tissues. They most first be 
combined and elaborated by the process of vegetable growth, so that 
man in common with all animals is directly or indtreetly wholly depend- 
ent on tbe vegetable kinffdom for his snstenance. "The king himself is 
served by the field." Bnt were this the sole purpose of tbe vegetable 
kingdom, it would be exceedingly limited. The nnmber of species 
which contribate to this end is comparatively small. A. single natnral 
order, the Oraminece, furnishes mnch the largest part of the sastenance 
both of man and beast. Of its nearly 4,009 species, but a single one 
CLolivm Temulentum — Poisonons Darnel) has poisonous or even sus- 
picions qualities. They are found capable of adapting themselves to 
all latitudes in which vegetable growths are possible. Bat with this 
family of plants the horticnltiuist is not directly interested. It con- 
cerns more directly the general &rmer. The natnral order with which 
the horticnlturist is most directly interested is the Bosaceoe. As the 
natural order Graminece contains mnch the largest and most important 
part of the plants which the fiirmer cultivates, so this order contains 
much the largest and most important part of the plants with which the 
frnit-grower is directly interested. Unlike the former's order, thi» 
order abounds in a wealth of floral beauty. Even those species which 
yield the most valuable fruits, as the apple, peach and quince, present 
in their blossoming period an exhibition of beauty and fragrance well 
calculated to lift the heart in adoration of the wisdom and goodness of 
the Creator, who in contributing to onr material wants has not been 
unmindful of those higher and nobler tastes which he has implanted in 
the soul. 

If it were proper to distinguish between the nsefal and the beauti- 
ful, we might say that this order is noted not more for the quantity and 
variety of its delicioas l^uits than for the beauty and fragrance of ita 
flowers. But if it be true that beauty has its uses, and that tbe beauti- 
fnl'is useful simply by reason of its beauty, then we might say that one 
of the most important ways in which this order contributes to the hap- 
piness and enjoyment of man is by the gratification of his esthetic 
natare. This order, containing about one thousand species, has very 
few that are unwholesome. Of its nearly one hundred genera, we find 
that eight include nearly all the species of this order which are of inter- 
est to the fruit-grower of this latitude. Of these eight genera, the genua 
Tyras (pear) ranks first in importAnce with us. It includes the apple 
fP.malusJ the pear (P. oommunisj and tbe crab-apple iT.eorcnaria), 
The genus Persica, a native of Persia, from which it derives its name, 
furnishes us with the peach fP. vulgariaj and the nectarine (P. Uevitj. 
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The genua Armeniaca, oamed also for its native coontry, AnDflmay 
fnrnifihes the apricot (A. vulgariaj. The genus Oydonia, named from 
a town iu Crete, from which it was brought faruishes the qaiuce fO, 
vulgariaj. The genne Prunua fnrnisheB the pinm (P, domegtioaj, the 
cultivated varieties of which reach into the hnndrbds. The genns 
Gerasas furnisheB the cherry, of which two speoieB arc cultivated — the^ 
Duke or English cherry ("C. autttm^ and the MoreUo fV, tjulffarig J, Each 
of these Bpeeies is represented by a large namber of varieties. The 
geuns Babns furniBbes the blackberry (E. mlloauaj and the raspberry,, 
of which two Bpeeies are cultivated— the red raspberry fS. id<BusJ and 
the black raspberry (B. ocoidetaaliaj. And last bnt not least, the genus- 
Fragaria, whose very name is fragrant, furuiBheB the delicious and fra- 
grant strawberry. 

There remain two important frnitB for which we must look to other 
and different orders — the grape, belonging to the natural order Yitacece,. 
of which it is the only important prodnction. Largely cnUivated Id 
most temperate climates from an early age, there have been developed 
a large number of varieties. Vines from the seed, it is said, will bear 
fruit the fourth or fifth year. 

The natorat order OrosBulacece consists of a single genus (RiheaJ^ 
which furnishes the currant and its sister fruit the gooseberry. 

The sources from which the market garden draws its supplies are 
somewhat more nnmerona. The potato and the tomato, representa- 
tives of a moBt poiBOUons order, Solanacece, the night-shades, supply 
a place in the dietary of civilization which it would be difficult to flIL 
From the natural order LiIiace(B we obtain the onion (allium cepaj, a 
native of Hungary ; and the asparagus (atparagu* officinaliaj, a native of 
Europe, a plant which was eaten and praiBed by the inhabitantB of 
ancient Borne, and which has lost none of its old-time reputation. 

From the natural order Legnminosceoe come the pea (gatium pi- 
sum) and the bean, of which the pole bean, the Lima bean and the white 
field-bean are distinct specieBof the genus Phaseolns (from phaselas,. 
a little boat). 

From the order Ghinipodiaoete, an order composed largely of 
weeds, we have the beet (beta milgarig). 

From the order Ciuciferce, we have the cabbage (braasioa oberaoeaj, 
the turnip (brasBtca ropaj, the mnBtard (stneipU migra and alba), and 
the radish (raphanus aativa). 

From the order Rembelliferce we have celery (apmm graviolena)^ 
the parsnip f'paittnaca saliva^ and the eajio\, (dancus car ota). 

From the order Gucurbitscete come the cucumbers (cuoamig tat- 
itmsj, the muskmelon (oucumis meloj, and the watermelon (ououmis oil- 
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ronelluaj. Of these tbree epecfee the cncnmber ie a native of Tartary 
«nd iBdis, first broagbt to Englaod in 1573. The maekmelon is a native 
of Asia, first broaght to England in 1670. The watermelon ie a native 
-of Africa and India. In the same order we find the pnmpkin Ceoneurb' 
ita tepoj and the squash, the nntueroas Yarieties of which h&ve sprang 
i^om two or thre6 species of the same gcnas. 

From the order Composites comes lettace flactuta gativaj. This 
with the dandelion, the vegetable oyster and the artichoke, includes 
nearly all that this immense order, embracing at least 9,000 species, con- 
tribotes to oar food snpply. The sweet potato (oonvolvulus batatut) 
belongs to the order Coovolvulaoece. 

In most of these plants cnltivaiion has worked wonderfal changes. 
It is donbtfal if we woald be able to recognize som^ of them were we 
te see them in their native faaants. 

The cabbage is a native of Enrope, growing on rocky shores and 
cliffs, with no sign, of a head. The potato, a native of tropical Amer- 
ica, ie in its native state a rank ranning vine with scarcely a tuber. 
The apple in its wild state ie an anstere forest frait. The pear in its 
native state is small and not palatable. What caltivation has done for 
1hese, it has in greater or less degree done for all our cnltivated plants. 
And the end is not yet Notwithstanding the wonderfnl aohievemeuts 
which have been made in this direction, there is scarcely a frgit culti- 
vated which is not deflcient in some degree in one or more desirable 
4]aalities. The achievements of the past famish reasonable groanda 
for the hope and expectation that intelligent and persistent effort will 
yet remedy many of these deficiencies, and give as varieties which 
ahall approach the perfect. 

Besults in this line have their possibilities and their limitations. 
Perhaps the most important limitation is that law of nature which con- 
fines changes within specific lines : that is, that no variation produced in 
one species will ever cross the line which separates that species from 
-others, no matter how nearly allied two species may be. The varieties of 
the apple which may be produced from the seed are in number practically 
-unlimited, but they will all be apples — never pears, never crab-apples. 
However nearly the varieties of allied species may approach each other, 
there is a separating line they can never be mcwle to pass. Bat this limit- 
ation is useful rather than otherwise, and the possibilities within spe- 
cific lines are practically unlimited. It is siud that the Romans bad 
twenty-two varieties of the apple and thirty-six varieties of the pear. 
I do not know what number of varieties we have now, but the number 
of varieties of the apple would probably exceed a thousand, and as yet 
the production of new varieties continues unabated. The same is true, 
perhaps within limits, of the grape and other i^nits. 
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Having obtained cev and valuable Tarieties, hov are we to propa- 
gate them t We caun'ot do it from the seed. The most that we can 
«oiiiit on 18, that plants from the seed will be of the same species. We 
cannot count on their prodacine the same quality of fruit, or even fruit 
that is desirable. In fact^plants from the seed invariably tendto revert 
to their original type. This law is valuable, inasmuch as it makes pos- 
«ible and easy the prodaotion of new and important varieties. But for 
the same reason, it makes the propagation of bvlcHi varieties when once 
produced impossible by this method. But this has not been left un- 
provided for. The plant in its embryo condition in the seed consists of 
two distinct parts, the radical and the plumule. When brought under 
the influences which awaken vital action, the radical strikes downward, 
forming the roots of the plant, while the plumule — at first merely a 
bnd or growing point — pushes apward and develops into the stem or 
trank of the plant. The scales which envelop the bud at its start are 
developed into leaves as the bnd ia poshed upward, and in the axils of 
these leaves new buds appear, which by exactly similar steps become 
developed into branches, and this process goes on with its continued 
maltj plication of bads till the limit of its growth is reached. As the 
plant was at drst developed tcom a single bad, so each single bud in 
the fally. developed plant is capable under favorable circumstances of 
being developed into a perfect plant of the same kind, producing the 
«ame quality and variety of fruit. Grafting, budding, layering, and 
by cutting, are different ways in which we avail ourselves of this law, 
and by which the propsgation of new and valuable varieties is made 
certain and easy. 



Had Thomas Jefferson lived at this age, he would be one of the 
most ardent supporters of experimental stations and agricultural col- 
leges. The "New York Tribune" furnishes some eitracts from his 
letters which make very interesting reading. On retiring to Monticello 
at the end of his second term of the Presidency, he wrote to John 
Adams : "I retnm to farming with an ardor I scarcely knew in my 
youth, and which has got the better entirely of my love of study." 
Writing to David Williams, he speaks of agriculture as "a science of 
the very first order, counting among its handmaids the most respec- 
table sciences, chemistry, botany, etc. Young men closing their 
academical education with this as the crown of all other sciences, fasci- 
nated with its solid charms, would return to the farms of their fathers 
and replenish and invigorate the noble calling." In 1811, at the age of 
sixty-one, he wrote to Mr, Peale : "I have often thought that if heaven 
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had given me the choice of my positioo and caUing, it should have beea 
on a rich spot of earth, well watered, and near a good market for the 
productions of the garden. Ko occapation is so deligbtfol to me as the 
cnltore of the earth, and no oaltnre comparable to that of the garden. 
Snch a variety of subjects, some one always coming to perfection, the 
failnre of one thing repaired by the saccess of another, and instead of 
one harvest, a contioaons one throngh the year. Bat though an old 
man, I am a yonng gardener." 



HOW TO GROW THE PLUM AND CHEERY. 
By O. W. Hopkins, Sprlngfleld, Ho. 

My experience in growing the plum and cherry is quite limited, 
never having set an orchard of either of these fruits for commerclfd 
purposes. However, as I am on the program for a paper on this snb- 
ject, I will bring the matter before the Society, and they can correct 
what mistakes I make. 

I should prepare the ground thoroughly by good plowing and 
harrowing, the same as if I were going to set an apple orchard. 

If setting an orchard of cherries alone, would plant them twenty 
feet apart each way. Some will say, set closer, but I believe in giving 
everything plenty of room. 

Select good, thrifty two or three-year-old trees, with good, souud 
roots, and set the same as you would an apple-tree. 

Be sure the trees are in good condition, as the cherry is too es- 
pensive to run any risk. Strawberries may be grown among the trees 
while young, or any hoed crop that may be desired. 

Cherries do not need much pruning, except to cat out the small 
twigs which die aunaally. A fungus disease attacks the fruit of the 
cherry, said to be identical with that found ou the plum and peach. It 
is not yet fully determined whether this can be prevented by spraying 
or not. 

Varieties.-— ¥oT commercial purposes the Early Richmond and Eng- 
lish Morello have proven to be the most profitable. While there are 
many cherries that are better quality than these, yet there are no 
varieties that are as sore to produce an annual crop. The Ostheim 
and Lieb are B?id to be worthy of planting. They are of German ori- 
gin, and as yet have not been extensively planted in this country. 
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For &inity nee some sweet Tarieties might be planted, bat for ^en- 
•eral profit ttiey are too anreliable. 

They often get killed by frost, or if they mature a crop, excesaive 
Tain will barst their tender akin, and the birds will deatroy them. 

Cherriea have never been eo extensively planted ae other standard 
fraita. In aome localities there is hardly ever a supply for home nse. 

Pluma. — The same metljod may be followed in setting the plnm as 
the cherry, except they may be planted eloaer. Some recommend 
setting them in clnsters. I have seen them do ae well grown in that 
manner as any other. Some varieties, eapecially the Wild Goose, should 
be kept cnt back, as they are inclined to throw out long, slim laterals, 
which will bend to the ground when loaded with a crop of frnit. It is 
l^est to plant more than one variety in the sa'me orchard for fertilizing 
purposes. The Wild Gooae does mnch better when planted with aome 
■other kind. The plam has ita enemy in the cnrculio, which is very 
destructive ; various remedies have been tried — the most effective of 
which is spreading a sheet at the root of the tree, jat ofif the little pests 
snd destroy them. 

Varietie8. — For profit and commercial purposes, the Wild Q-oose 
«till stands at the head of the list in the western country. 

It is a good shipper, hardy, and withstands the attacks of the cnr- 
culio as well aa any variety yet introdnced. 

The old Bine Damson is very profitable in aome localities. Like 
the currant, it requires protection on the south, or the bark will burst, 
and the trunk decay. 

This is caused by the sun of warm days in winter. A tree planted 
on the north side of the house rarely fails to bear. The Oages and 
other fine varieties of plams that do well east are not profitable here. 
It is a question as yet whether the plume introduced from Japan will 
be profitable here, except in certain localities. 

In conelueion, I hope the brief suggestions thrown out will cause 
others to give their experience that will prove beneficial to those 
desiring to grow the cherry and plum. 



FEtTIT-GEOWING ITS HOLT. 

The following very able and inatructive paper was read by Hon. N. 
F. Murray, before the Holt County Horticultural society, September 19, 
1891: 

The present prosperous condition, and the financial success that 
has resulted from fruit-growing in recent years, must be apparent to 
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every obtierviDg mind of paasing events. Bnt what will the fatnre be, 
18 an intereeting theme to all, especially so to the fraii-groweT, who is 
compelled (not by choice) by the very nature of bis profession to deal 
largely in fatnrea. 

By careful stady and observatioD, one may determine, with some 
degree of accaracy, the varieties most iq demand at present, and where 
investments are returning the largest proflte on capital and labor. Bat 
what kind of fmit and what varieties will pay best, when the orchard 
I contemplate planting next spring comes into bearing, is what we all 
want to know. We freqaently hear men wish they had planted an 
orchard years ago, and when we ask, why not plant one now, they will 
answer, " Ob, by the time it wonld come into bearing, ftnit won't sell 
at a paying price." It's the same old story we have heard for thirty 
years, bnt have failed to see a fnlflUment of the prophecy, for ftuit in 
general has a demand in price all over the conntry, and sells in much 
larger qnantities than ever before. Bnt as we still hear the prediction 
repeated, let us inqaire into the reasons npoo which their fiaith is 
fonnded. Will the orchards now fruiting continne forever 1 Will oar 
large cities die, or oar foreign trade decline f Will transportation |^ow 
more costly and difficnltt Will oar states aad territories grow their 
own sapply of fruit t Will oar population fall off or grow too poor to 
bay fmit except as a oosUy Inxnry I 

These are all questions that may be answered with one emphatic 
" Ho," for the trees now in fraiting will soon die. The average life of 
an apple tree in Illinois is pat at fifteen years, in Missouri at twenty. 
Admitting this may be too low, and pat the average at twenty-five 
years, then all orchards mast be duplicated with a new planting once 
in twenty-five years, in order to maintain our present prodaetiOD. Oar 
towns and cities are growing rapidly. Oue-fourth of our population 
now live in town and city, whereas less than one-tenth lived in town 
and city fifty years ago. Oar population is extending over states and 
territories that never can produce their own frait. Our means of trans- 
portation is growing wider, better and cheaper each year. The Ameri- 
can people are gaining rapidly in wealth and in intelligence, and their 
appetite for the best of everytbiug sharpening. They are rapidly chang- 
ing from the use of fine tmit as an expensive Inxary, to its daily nse 
as a cheap, wholesome and economic article of diet. 

Onr foreign trade is in a healthy and growing condition. England 
alone has taken $11,000,000 worth of American fruit in the last four 
years, aud Mr. Gladstone took occasion recently in a pnblic speech to 
scold his people for not growing more fruit, and be less dependent on 
other countries. 
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If permitted, we mij^ht kindly Buggeat to thia eminent statesman 
that England will Lave to first change her law on the ownership of 
land before they will be induced to engage largely in l^ait-growing. 

When we look at home we find some of oar older states, once 
famous for the production of fine and abundant crops of apples, now 
baying their apples from Western states — largely from Missonri, which 
in time is destined to become the great central frait garden of America. 
This falling off in the production of apples in oar Eastern states is- 
partly due to climatic changes, partly to the exhaustion of the frnit- 
prodncing elements of the soil, and to some extent, to many engaging 
in grape and berry cultare, that give a quicker retnm ; while in Cali- 
fornia, apple-growing has fallen off in the last few years aeventy-flve 
per cent, which is more than offset by an increased production of 
pnines, grapes, raisins and citrons fruits. 

When we look the whole field over, we find there ia beyond donbt 
a rapidly growing demand for increased qaanf itiea of the beat American 
fruits, and the verdict is being won that the largest, highest colored 
fruit of the United States is grown in Missouri, and the best fruit of 
Missonri is grown in Holt coanty. If any doabt this, let them attend 
the World's Fair at Ohicago in 18d3. 

L. A. G-oodman, the best posted man in the State on frnit-growing^ 
admits that when we consider price of land, adaptability for ftniit, and 
our nearness to the northwestern market, there is no other place in ottr 
State that will excelj if equal, Holt coanty for profitable investment in 
frnit-growing. 

Mr. D. S. Beckwitb, who was here last fall and bought np so many- 
orchards for Loomis & Co., of Ifew York, making 30,000 barrels (and 
not one-half as many as they wanted), gave our apples very high praise 
in an article in the "Country Gentleman,'^ recently, and said he found 
the best apples in Missouri on the blnffs, and the bett«r the land was 
drained naturally, the better the frnit. 

Prof. Swallow, in a work on geology pablished some twenty-five 
years ago, classes the loess formation (the bluffs of Borthwest Mis- 
sonri) the moat thoroughly and naturally drained land in the West, and 
the best of all lands for fruit, and placed their value at $100 an ac^. 
Iq the light of our own esperience, we have no reason to doabt but 
what Prof Swallow knew whereof he spoke, for we know one orchard 
of eight acres, planted twenty years ago, that has netted $6,400, which 
ia forty dollars per acre for each one of the twenty years, and just 
ten per cent per annum on Prof. Swallow's valoation of $100 per acre. 
We know of another orchard of sixteen acres, planted eighteen years, 
that has netted the owner over $12,000. The land of the first orchard 
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«ost $15 per acre, aad we challenge the world to show like reealts on 
Aame nnmber of acrea and cost of labor, ontside this loess formation. 
And please remember, ttiat this formation is confioed to a small portion 
■of country, a few connties in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and ^Northwest 
Miasonri, except a small strip along the river Bhine in Germany, long 
ainoe fomoas for the prodnetiou of fine fruit. The cost of land in Holt 
coanty, where no artificial drainage is needed, would not cover the cost 
of tile drmnage, oatside this formation, sufficiently for orcharding. 

In view of the foregoing, and many other facts in oar possession 
that we have not tim.e to express now, we do not hesitate to say for 
one moment that we have no fear whatever for the fatore oatlook for 
frnlt-growing in Holt county, but will predict that the industry here is 
jet in its infency. We are learning how and what to plant ; are learn- 
ing that after all our former planting, onr supply of apples, pears and 
peaches is not one-fourth eqaal to the demand. The time will come 
when train-loads of fruit will go from Holt coanty where we now ship 
oar-loads. 

Pears can be grown at a good profit, and we have less pear blight 
in Holt county than anywhere else I know of. In looking over the 
largest pear orchard in the connfy (1,600 trees), owned by J. N. Meni- 
fee, I &Ued to find a single twig blighted. Peaches are now selling, 
«Qd always have In Holt coanty, at fifty cents to three dollars a bushel, 
owing to size and quality. They are selling in Delaware at tea cents a 
basket. Please not« the difference, and remember that in Delaware, 
Kew Jersey and Michigan they have to fight the peach yellows, a con- 
tagions disease more fatal to their trees than hog cholera is to the 
herds of the Western ^mer. In conclusion, permit me to advise all 
those who wish to grow &Qit for market to plant only a few of the best 
and most thoroughly tested varieties. Give them good care, pick yonr 
fruit carefully and pack it nicely in new, clean packages of full stand- 
ard size, and yon need not fear bat what you can sell it at paying 
prices, nor worry over the future oatlook of frait-growing in Holt 
■county. 



The following letter shows what people think of what some of our 

members are doing : 

Unitbd States Departmbnt of Aoricoi.t0rb, ") 
Division of Veobtablb Pathology, V 
Washisoton, D. U., Oct. 31, ISSl. J 
r. IjIonbbegbe, Hugo, Mo. : 

Dbae Sib — Repljing to yoar letter of Oct. 26th, I have to say 
that yonr observations on Rcestelia are exceedingly interesting. It may 
be as you say, that some of the ^cidium spores of Ibe Boastelia live 
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over winter, germioate in the sprlDg, then infect the cedaxB. As it 
will be a comparatively easy matter to watch thie, I woold saggest that 
you do 60 during the coming winter. It may be poflsible also, that the 
Roestelia is perennial in certain Pirue. This is another thing that will 
bear investigation. 

I send you with this a specimen of Oymnosporangium clavarite- 
forme. 

In regard to the apple-scab, I have to say that your plan of treat- 
ment, I think, is au excellent one. It is very doubtful if much good 
-would result from spraying, unless such precautions as you say are 
taken. 

Enclosed you will find a number of franked envelopes. 
Bespeetfnlly, 

B. T. Galloway, Chief. 



APPLE BUST (Bastelia PyrataJ. 
F. LioKBBRGiR, Hugo, Ho. 

On account of the injaries done by tliis fungi in some sections to 
the apple orchards, I have daring the past season given it my special 
attention. All the true rasts have two or three forms, which often are 
wholly different from one another, and in many cases grow on entirely 
different plants. They are all true parasites : that is, they grow upon 
and get an their nonrisfament &om living plants. 

The fungus in question has two forms, one growing npon cedars, 
while the other infests the apple leaves, and in some cases the fruit 
and young shoots. 

The form npon the cedars is known to the botanist as Oymnospo- 
rangium maeropus, a warty-like production, of a brown color, often 
attaining an inch or more in diameter. These grow daring the latter 
part of the summer, bat in spring following, after heavy rains, they 
begin to swell out and form a yellow jelly-like mass, known by many 
as cedar apples. The spores or seeds of these cedar apples germinate 
and grow upon the leaves, fruit and young shoots of the trees belong- 
ing to the apple family. I may remark that at present there are nine 
different species of these waxy productions known in the United States. 
They all grow upon a small group of conifers, and have their second 
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form, BiBstelea, upon trees related to the apple family. However, bnt 
few of the nine have so for been reported from the Mississippi valley, 
two only having come nnder my observation. 

My notes taken on tbte subject were commenced on May 1, 1891. 
We had a heavy titin at that time, after which the so-called cedaT ap- 
ples fG. MaeropiuJ coald be seen in great abundance upon Red Cedars. 
I say Bed Oedars because it had never been reported ifrowlDg npoo tbe 
White, hence no notes were taken apon the white, which I had reasons 
to Tegret as the season advanced. 

On May 16, the first rnst fEceatelia Pyrata) waa noticed apoD the 
npper side of the leaves of the wild crabs (Fyrut CoronariaJ growing 
olose to infected Bed Cedars. First nothing conld be seen bnt a small 
yellow roond spot, slightly laised above the leaves' sartace. Toward 
the last of the mouth these spots became more nnmerous ^ they also 
grew larger. Small blaek specks now began to make their appearance. 
These are called the spermagonia. They are said to be hollow and to 
contain minnte spores. Leading botanists tell me that their office is not 
yet fully nnderstood. About June 10, the first appearance of the little 
cape on the under side of the leaves was noticed. They were nsnally 
arranged in circles around the spot occupied by the spermagonia on 
the upper side of the leaf. However, none of the cups examined with 
the miscroscope contained any matured spores nntil June 25. Never- 
theless, the flrst appearance of the Qymnosporangium Maeropus was - 
noticed on Bed Cedar, Juoe 15, and shortly afterward on White Cedar 
also. The latter was somewhat of a surprise to me, as G. Macroptu 
had never before been reported apon White Cedar. From this time 
on the spores of the B. Pyrata were found to be very abundant ; as a 
consequence, in a short time both Bed and White Cedar began to ehoir 
the other form of the fungi in question in great profusion. 

During all this time I have been watching the cultivated apples 
very closely, especially so Bed June, Fallawater and Sonlard Orab, bnt 
no trace of mst could be fonnd, although a few years ago I had found 
Sonlard Crab very seriously infected. I may further state that some 
of the wild crabs were at no time ( during the present season) affected, 
while others standing right close I fonnd to be literally covered with 
the fiingas ; in some oases the f^oit also was infected, bnt no trace 
whatever could be fonnd on the young shoots. 

Late in the season I stopped to see a friend in a neighboring town 
who is taking great pride in a fence made oat of cedars, which he keeps 
trimmed up very neat and nice. It enclosed a town lot, which is set 
very closely with apple trees. The cedars that compose the fence 
were colleeted in the woods at random, and I noticed that there were 
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aboat SB many wbite as there were red cedars. All of them were very 
badly infected with 0. Maeropus. Ko ditference could be found 
between the red and white. It was, however, too late in the season to 
take any notes on his trees. I showed the gentleman a specimen of B. 
lacerate upon a hawthorn lea^ which I happened to hare in my note- 
book, explained the difference to him between It and R. pyrate, and 
Ihen asked him whether ho had ever noticed anythinsr of the kind upon 
the leaves of his apple trees, to which he positively replied that he had. 
This is the only instance that came nnder my notice where met was 
observed during the present season upon the cultivated apples, and it 
is not positive, although very probable. However, this is only one 
season's work ; next season different results might be obtained. 

My experience during the past season would fully bear oat Prof. 
Halstead's remarks, which were in part based npou notes taken at 
Ames, Iowa, that in his belief the R. Pyrata does not do as much 
harm upon the cultivated apple as is generally supposed. However, If 
we consider the damage that had been done by the fungus in qaestion 
in Marion county, 111., prior to 1886, as shown by Prof. A. B. Seymour's 
most valuable paper apon the subject, prepared for the Cleveland 
meeting of the American Horticultural society, it is certainly very im- 
portant to keep an eye upon red and white cedars. 

NOTES TAKBK LATBE ON APPLE BUST. 

After the felling off of the leaves on the wild crabs, I had no 
trouble to find the Bceatelia upon the young shoots, and at this writing 
(Nov, 20) I yet find them to be full of spores, which seems to strengthen 
my belief that the cedars are often infected from the ^eidium spores 
of the B(B8teUa that had lived over winter; and the EiesteHa that I 
find now upon the young shoots may perhaps upon further investiga- 
tion prove to be perennials, or they may simply stay there to keep its 
spores well housed over winter. I shall watch them carefully next 
«pring to see whether they are really dead, or whether they will become 
active again. 

After studying the Kcestelia closely all summer aud during Octo- 
ber, finding that where young shoots were affected ^oidium spores 
were yet found in great abundance, I formed the conclusion that the 
spores, as stated before, might live over winter and infeot the cedars 
the year following. I asked Prof. B. T. Galloway to give me his opin- 
ion on that point. His answer you will find enclosed. 
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APPLE SCAB fFitcicladium DentriticumJ. 

F. LioNBiRasR, Sago, Mo. 

TbiB is a well-koown disease of the apple &mily — one tbat eveiy 
frait-grower is fkmiliar with. Thoasands of dollars are lost every year 
on acooDDt of this pest Happily, however, leading botanists have of 
late years been paying their special attention to this fangas, the reaalt 
of which is that to-day its history is well known; more than tbat, 
different solntions have been tried and modified, until now we have 
chemical preparations with which the trees can be sprayed to prevent 
the germination of the spores. All that needs to be done is that the 
spraying is intelligently done and at the proper time. A few years ago, 
seeing that I bad to expect trouble trom scab, I resolved to work 
against it in an indirect way as mnch as I conld. My first step was 
to obtain a &ir knowledge of the life history of the fangns, without 
which my work woald necessarily have to be carried on in the dark. 

This obtained, I took notes daring the season, a report of which I 
have in part given for our last winter meeting. 

I fonnd that I bad a nnmber of sorts of apples in my orchard, 
npon whose surface the spores wonld germinate so readily that if I 
left them, tbey would simply serve as a breeding place for scab in my 
orchard. Fortunately they were sorts that I conld do withoat very 
conveniently. 

So this spring several hundred trees were grafted over. A few 
large trees only were lefl for experimental purposes. But here lately, 
T have concluded that in my next experiments with the few remaining 
ones, my stump-pnller will play an important part. For at this writing 
I have a small pile of apples fi-om the trees mentioned, covered with 
scab, and it is in a flue, thrifty, growing condition, like the meadow 
revived by Ml rains. I am afraid to put them with my other apples, 
which are remarkably free of scab, for if I do, and the weather con- 
tinues damp, they will be sure to infect the good ones. 

I am at present carrying on some experiments in that directioiir 
by having boxes of infected apples containing also a few perfect speci- 
mens put away ; some boxes exposed to moistare and others not. 
However, at the writing of this paper, Nov. 1, 1 could not yet make any 
report, but may be able to do so later. 

Besides the above, I have also made the following observation on 
scab during the past season : When the apples were about one innh 
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in diamet«r, my attentioD vas attracted to three Winesap trees, wUoIi 
at that time stood in clover about a foot high. The branobes were 
droopiog : that is, they were below the horizontal, enough so that some 
nearly toached the gronnd. Here I found the apples badly infected 
with scab, while in the top of the tree, where the air could circulate 
freely, none whatever could be seen. After having made this dis- 
covery I watched the trees very closely during the season, taking notes 
of any changes I coald notice. The season until about the middle of 
August was wet. The consequence was that the leaves and fruit on 
those drooping limbs near the ground were kept damp almost con- 
etantly. The little scaly spots, being supplied with the necessary 
amount of heat and moisture, kept growing; in fact, they were active 
all the time up to the middle of August, when dry weather had set in. 
Very little scab was noticed about the middle of the tree, and none 
-whatever on top. When the apples were picked, those from the top of 
the trees were nice, large, well-developed specimens, free of scab, 
while those from the lower limbs were only half-grown, Ml of scab, 
and only fit for the cider mill, 

I think that is a plain case of nature teaching a lesson. I think 
that if no limbs were allowed too close to the ground, the balance of 
the tree kept carefully pruned, so that the air could circulate freely 
through the branches, all the weeds and rubbish kept away from the 
tiunit, and if possible, the ground under the trees kept loose, the 
scab would be greatly held in check. This in a measure fully agrees 
with the observation made on the grape — the bunches high up on the 
'trellis resisting tht; black- rot better than the ones close to the gronnd, 
where the air, on account of the more dense foliage, cannot circulate 
»8 freely. 

My conclusions, therefore, in regard to the apple-scab, are ; that 
by discarding such varieties as are known to be subject to scab iu 
any one's locality, and, if possible, inducing neighbors to do likewise i 
by giving your trees clean cnltare, not allowing weeds and rubbish to 
accumulate under the trees, together with skillful pruning, and, if neces- 
«ary, removing limbs that are too close to the ground, much could be 
done to work against apple-scab. Of course, where such treatment 
was not snflQcient, spraying should be resorted to. However, to invest 
iu spraying Apparatus, etc., without first making good use of common- 
aense remedies, reminds me of men spending money on commercial 
fertilizers who are letting large quantities of the most valuable manures 
about the place go to waste, such as ashes, bones, etc. One is about 
as absurd as the other. 
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NOTEMBBB 15. 

Boicea of sonnd and infected apples that were pat away to Bee to 
what extent tbe ecab woald apre&d where apples were in a pile, were 
examiDed. Where they were kept constantly damp I found that all the 
aonnd specimens that I had put into the boxes were more or less 
infected, and in each case I fonnd tbe funeaa to be in an active state. 
The infected ones that I bad nsed were Borne Beanties ; the scab bad 
spread a great deal on them. Sound specimens of this sort were woise 
Infected than any of the others. To be snre that I wonld make no 
mistakes, every apple that I had pat into the box as perfect I bad care- 
fnlly examined, and where I could not find any absolotely clear of scab, 
the spots were carefully removed. 



BITTEB-BOT fOlmoaporivm FrveligavmJ. 

P. LlOMBBUGBR, Hugo, HO, 

This disease, oanaiag a great deal of damage in orchards in low 
locations, is, like the former, the work of a fnngi, and is often called 
scab by farmers ; in fact, a great many men, even ftuit-growers, get tbe 
two mixed np. 

The fnngns in question, unlike the scab, is very deeply seated. It 
seems that the germ tube finds its way into the tissue of the fruit 
somehow or another, a point not altogether clear to leading botanists. 
Where It forms a plant-body before rupturing the caticle^ the conse- 
quence is that when the diseased spots are first notieed, the fruit has 
already commenced to decay. Unlike in scab, frait once infect«d 
always decays, wbile in the case of scab a few spots only seldom do 
much injory to the ftnit. There is considerable complaint in this part 
of the State about Bitter-rot. I And the most of tbe infected orchards 
are located on low ground on creek bottoms. Orchards planted in 
narrow, deep valleys along small creeks, which are often covered with 
fog for several hoars in the morning, I find to be more apt to get 
infected than others, and if once infected, it seems to get worse trom 
year to year. 

I find that horticultnral writers nsnally prescribe a liberal dress' 
ing of mannre, better onltnre, etc., claiming that there is something 
lacking in tbe soil. I think that there is about as mach sense in that as 
in prescribing plenty of com for stock that is eaten up by parasites. 
One is about as absurd as the other. 
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My adrice vonld be as follows, viz., to not select any aach loca- 
tions for orchards. However, where a man has one so located, and 
infected with the fnngas in question, I wonid first have a regular clear- 
ing np, remove all dead trees and limbs, scrape off all rongh bark ; this, 
with all other rabbish, should be bnrned. All decayed fruit should be 
carefnlly collected and destroyed. I think that if the trees would 
receive a rather severe pruning, which woald cause a young and thrifty 
growth, and at the same iime prevent the trees from bearing for a year 
or so, most of the spores could in that time be destroyed, and so 
the orchard in a manner renovated. When it would commence to bear 
again, if found needed, the trees could be sprayed to keep what spores 
were yet left from germinating. The spraying, however, would have 
to be intelligently done by some one that had some knowledge of the 
life history of the fungus ; otherwise it would, of course, be uncertain. 
Proper attention should be £iven to pruning; no limbs allowed too close 
to the ground and perhaps weeds growing up through them. The trees 
should be 80 formed thatair could circulate through them freely. Under 
no circumstances would I do any replanting in such an orchard unless 
the disease was under control, but would set out a new orchard in a 
better location if such could be had. 



AKTHBAGNOSE OF THE BASPBBEEY. 
By F. LioNBBBQBK, Hugo, Mo. 

On this disease I can only make a few notes, as I did not study it 
antil the latter part of the summer; in fact, I did not know that it was 
on my place until then, so I will simply give a little of my experience, 
which, I think, goes to show the great importance of fruit-growers 
becoming better acquainted with plant diseases. 

For years I had a small raspberry patch in an old field, about one- 
half of which consisted of Black Caps, among which the leading ones 
were 8. Colossal and Oregg. Finally the stools of the Colossals 
began to die out, the Greggs did poorly, and the whole patch ceased 
to he profitable. So I pl-iwed them all up and set out a new patch on 
richer ground, and, as I wanted some choice, extra large fruit to supply 
private customers, a number of whomarein the habit of canning fruit for 
exhibition, I again set out some S. Colossals with some Greggs, Outh- 
berts and Turners. While planting the Colossals, I ran short of one 
plant to finish a row, and got a part of a stool from the old patch to 
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flnisli ap. The balance of the plants naed were good, strong-tip plants. 
They all grew fine and made nice canes, and this summer I expected a 
little frait, bnt was surprised to find the berries imperfect ; they would 
tnrn red before grown, and none were fit to eat. The plants, howevert 
made fine stools, with a number of stray canes. 

However, about the last of July I first noticed that there was 
something wrong, and upon a closer investigation I found that the 
canes fi-om the old stool that was taken from the old patch were nearly 
dead. They first showed purple spots, which would grow in size and 
gradually turn white, or nearly so, showing plainly that it was a clear 
case of anthragnose. In ahoat a week I could see that all the canes 
of the Oolossals were infected and dying oat fast. 

Aug. &tb I examined the small white spots on the canes with a 
microscope. They seemed to be fnll of little spores ; however, did not 
succeed in getting any of them loose for closer examination. 

Aug. 8th, after a rain, I found that the stufT that held the spores 

together was in a manner melted by the rain, so that tlie spores conid 

escape. Drops of water collected from deceased canes showed 

swarms of spores. These observations were repeated after each nun 

..up to the 15th with similar results. It may be remarked that we had 

-' Qiore 01 less rain nearly every day daring that time. 

' ■- '(^ug. 16th, after a rain, I waited until the canes were nearly dry, 
and again examined the drops that I coald yet find, being very careful 
to get such as were in contact with the white spots. I found them to 
be full of spores, about one-fourth of which had germinated. This 
seemed to convince me that if the weather is favorable, the fungns will 
spread very rapidly. In t&et, it spread to such an extent at my place 
that my little patch of Black Gaps is hopelessly ruined. The Colossals 
are the worst affected. Oreggs can withstand the ravages of the pest 
to a greater extent. None of the red ones suffered, though they were 
right close to the others. I take this to be the same disease that by 
some growers is known under the name of Raspberry Bast. Unfortu- 
nately, the term rust is very often wrongfully used. 

This little experiment shows to me how very important it is for 
ft-uit-growers to become better acquainted with disease. For had I 
known the nature as well as the presence of the anthragnose on my 
grounds at the time of planting my new raspberry patch, I sboold cer- 
tainly have taken a different course. 

But as the ease now is, will have to plow up my plants again. I 
shall be very carefnl to collect and burn them all and then try agiun, 
though not with Black Caps unless I can get plants from some one 
that does not have the disease among his plants. 
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STEAWBEBBY LEAP BLIGHT. 
Bf F. LioKBHROER, Hugo, Ho. 

This is another parasite of ttae vegetable kingdom that often does 
a great deal of harm. I find the Michel's Earlj to be qaite anbject to 
1:he leaf-bligbt here, more bo than an; other variety that I have on my 
place ; however, it ia snch a strong grower that its growth is bat little 
cbecked by the fangas. This fangus is to a great many better known 
ander the name of Strawberry East ; however, it does not even resem- 
ble rnst, and the term shonld not be used in its connection. 

The blight in question is a little plant itself, and as soon as its 
plant-body is established in the strawberry leaf, the little roots, called 
myceloid threads, ramify among the cells of the leaf, often penetrating 
them in search for proper food. It is through the action of these 
threads in the cells, that the external characters of the disease are pro- 
daeed. This fangus is famished with ample means to reprodace itself; 
besides the plant-body being perennial, it has a number of spore forms, 
the most important of which is nndoabtedly the conidia form, Thegev 
are produced daring spring and summer, and, similar to the'Ufeido 
spores in rusts, are capable of germinating at once. Thus, wbin we 
consider the immense quantities of these spores that are produced 
upon the leaves of a single strawberry plant, it is no wonder that, if 
the weather is &vorabIe, the disease can spread to snch an enormous 
extent in a very short time. I do not know of any remedies, so far, 
that kre practical. 



MISD EULE8 THE WOBLD. 

An address by Prof. Allun Moors, of tbe Chllllcottie Normal, delivered before 
tbe F&rmerB' Inetltnte in C'hIIItcothe, February 10, 1S93. 

[PabllBtaed br leqneeC of Ibe Institute ] 

Mr. Peesidbkt and Gentlemen — Mind rules the world. It sits 
enthroned above tbe anvil as well as in the legislative hall. It stands 
by the work-bench as well as in the judge's seat. It directs the plow 
as truly as it explains the Scripture. The higher development it re- 
ceives, the better can it fill the judge's seat and the pnlpit, and the 
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better able it ia to stand at the forge or follow the plow. Mind ie the 
agent tbat directs every act done by mau which the other aaimals can- 
not do. liTot only the highest nsefnlnesa bnt the highest happinesB is 
foand side by side with the highest intelligence. 

Bat does the Earmer's child need this intelligence T Ko living 
haman being needs it worse. Hia place in the world's politics is not 
superseded by any other in its importance. The whole world is de- 
pendent on the farmer. Let the prodncts of his labor fail and the C17 
of suffering is heard in every city. 

The nicely dressed, soft-banded, smooth-haired inhabitant of the 
city mast learn to respect the farmer as he loves bis prodncts. And 
it ia yonr place to demand and command this respect. Yon are hia 
eqnal, and in many oases his superior, and yoa most feel this and make 
him feel it. You mast have that mental development tbat will make 
him feel when he stands before yoa that he is standing before God's 
noblest oreatare, and that he mast lift bis bat to the lady that makes 
his batter, as well as to the lady tbat plays the piano. 

Fathers, when yon send yonr sous to college, don't send them 

there that they may become lawyers or pi'eachers, bat that they may, 

by increased mental Acuities, become better farmers. Don't send yonr 

■>*daaghteTB there tbat they may appeia better in society, bat that they 

ED^y^ma^e better wives and better mothers. 

facers, show visdom in the selection of fine males and females 
from which to raise stock. And you know that the merits of yonr 
fitock are as dependent upon the female as npon the male. The same 
law is as true in the realms of mind as in physical perfection. If we 
desire intelligent children, it is necessary that we have intelligent 
mothers, and this intelligeuoe comes from mental development brought 
abont by a course of study and school training. 

Parents, do yoa not spend much time in preparing your fine stock 
for the annual exhibition held at your county fair gronndf And how 
careful you are in the selection of their food. They are not torued out 
upon the commons to graze. And how anxious you are when the pre- 
miums are awarded, tbat the prize be given your stock. Do yon give 
as much time in preparing yonr sons and daughters for the fair of life, 
which lasts not simply five days in September each year, but whioh 
begins with the rocking of the cradle and ends at the grave t 

Are you careful to see that they have the best intellectual food 
that can be secured T Are you careful to see that they are not turned 
out npon the commons to gather the unwholesome food that may be 
in abundance there, but is as destructive as hemlock t 
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If yon are not carefal in these things, when the premioma are 
given by the great Preminm Giver at the close of life's fair, yonr sod 
aod daughter may be fonnd wanting and be denied the prize, which is 
eternal life. 

Man's three-fold natare mast be developed harmonioasly, or be is 
not properly educated. I would not have yon regard perfect physical 
development as insignificant, for it is through the physical that the 
mind is to act I may conceive of a machine that will take atitehes 
and sew, but the world is not benefited by this conception until it is 
applied through the physical organization upon the material world. Or 
I may have in my mind a clear picture of a machine that will actually 
cot wheat and bind it into sheaves, yet the physical man must develop 
this idea into a material form before it blesses the world. The mind is 
to plan, invent and direct, and the physical to exeonte. The execntive 
power withont the planning power, or the planning power withoat the 
executive power, is of no avail. Hence I say, the physical man must 
be cared for. 

And high over all sits as Jndge the moral man, who acts as the 
balance wheel in the machine. Withont this wheel the usefulness is 
destroyed. Morality is the keystone in the arch of life. 

These three natures most be fed. It is the work of the Sunday 
school [and church to feed the moral nature, the school, the mental 
nature, and the home to feed both. 

The school must not only increase the mental power of the student 
and care for his other natnxes, but it must quicken his mental powers 
and implant within him an inspiration and a purpose. The man who 
starts out in life withont a purpose " is like a ship withoat a mdder ;. 
he is a wtat, a nothing, a no man." Too many persons look through 
dull eyes. They are like the animals in our great zoological gardens, 
asleep until the feeding hoar comes, and then the restlessness in the 
cages shows that some sensation is coming along f^om withoat. They 
are moved by outside forces, when the living power is within. They 
shine by reflected light like the moon, when they ought to shine like 
the sun, by its own ootpouriDg. 6od is willing for ns to listen to and 
enjoy the songs of the birds, and the matchless music of Jenny Lind, 
but the greatest joy aud happiness are to come from the kind of a 
developed mental activity we possess. 

Absence of occupation U not rest ; 

A mind quite vacant iB & mind dUtrcBsed. 

The problems of rotation of crops, fertilizing, when and how to- 
plant, how to cultivate, what climate aud soil are best adapted to 
certain products, when to sell, how to care for fruit trees, how te care 
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for atock, how to prevent and core dieeaBeB, how to decorate and 
ornament the home, and a thoneand other problema which the farmer 
alone can solve, are presented to him. 

Bnt what can a college or normal school do to assist in solving 
these problemsT It can give him that mental development which will 
enable him to unlock the secret vanlte of nature and possess her treas- 
nres. All nature is man's heritage. Within that skull Clod has placed 
the keystone to the universe. How to use it is the problem of life- 
And this problem has been best solved by those who are rocked in 
farm cradles, kept in motion by the same mother that turned the spin- 
ning wheel and drove the weaver's shuttle. 

The present age calls upon woman for mental activity. The days 
of woman's Intellectaal darkness are past, and the light of the nine- 
teenth century calls on her to yield wisdom's golden light While man 
may yet claim the ballot and occupy the legislative and judicial ch^rs, 
yet her less noisy field is as potent in its indnence, and grander iu its 
resnlts. 

I do not ask them to prepare to take man's place in the world, bnt 
to fill their own with a dignity whose luster shines with a delicate bright- 
ness that shnns too bright a light. "The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world." 

There never has been a time whenT the former needed as much eda- 
catioD as he needs to-day. Intellect in every department of life hflB 
been qaickened. The whole world of thought has been awakened, and 
the class that is slowest to arouse will be the greatest safferer. 

It requires more thought to manage the farm machinery of to day 
than that of a centnry ago. It requires more thought to transact the 
business of to-day thau it did a generation ago. Life's duties are more 
complex, and it takes more mental force to master the problems of 
business life. 

Farm work is not all physical. It is not all contained in plowing, 
planting, caltivating and gathering. 

The farmer mast be so educated that he can see a grandear in his 
vocation not surpassed by any other business. He must live above 
the drudgery of farm work, and see that his calling possesses opporta- 
nities not surpassed by any other. The bustle of the city does not 
disturb his meditations while planting, cultivating or gathering in. He 
can look at the beautiful flowers at hie feet and there see the pencil- 
lugs of the Creator of the universe. Svery leaf is a book, and even 
the stones beneath his feet are " stumbling blocks for the ignorant bat 
food for the wise,'' If he turns his eyes upward and beholds the can- 
dles of night glimmering in the skies, that grandly trae line will echo 
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throagh hie soul, "The heavens declare the glory of God, and the fir- 
mament Bhoweth Hie handiwork." Hnmanity cannot be encompassed 
with grander teachers. Ko wonder that tlie form has produced the 
grandest men the world has ever known. The farm children mast be 
educated to feel that there is a grandenr and an honor in farm life 
found nowhere else. 

There is labor to be performed, bat labor in a right caase is honor- 
able and idleness a disgrace. We should strive to see how much we 
can do in life, and not how little. 

Onr sons and daaghters need that edncatJon which will enable 
them to see that essential to the wel&re and stabilit; of this grand 
repnblic of onrs is the nobility of labor. 

There have been and yet ate on tbe other side of the Atlantic two 
classes of society : One whose mission is to labor, and the other to 
consnme the products of that labor. The one are called lords and the 
other serfs. A little of this has crossed the ocean, and there is a ten- 
dency for the idle rich to look down from tlieir fine carriages upon the 
laboring classes. 

We need that edacation which will ennoble toil and honor the toiler ; 
which will canse this odious distinction to perish, and which will enable 
as to see that the trne lord Is the laborer and the trae laborer is the 
lord. 

It is for oar ednoational institutions to implant within onr children 
those seeds and those principles which will banish this stain from the 
brow of toil and crown the toiler with the dignity, luster and honor of 
a fall and perfect manhood and womanhood. 



THE TOXICOLOGY OF THE COPPER COMPOUNDS WHEH 
APPLIED AS FUNGICIDES. 

After considering the chemistry of the copper compounds, the 
form in which they appear on the grapes, and giving a careful review 
of the opinions of leading chemists and medical authorities here and 
abroad, Professor Fairohild gave the following conclusions, based upon 
his examinations of grapes from the Hudson river district, where the 
largest amounts of copper were used: 

1. The danger from tbe daily absorption of small quantities of 
copper salts with foods has been greatly exaggerated. The poisonous 
nature of snch doses is not only not proven, bnt is denied by eminent 
sathorities, whose views are supported by abundant evidence. 
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2. Grapes Bpntyed with the Bordeaux mixture aeeording to the 
directions of the department in their latest pablioations cannot possi- 
bly contain more than 36.1000 of a grain of copper to a poand of 
j^apes in the bnnch, which amount is lees than one-tenth of the 
amount contained in a ponnd of ordinary beef-liver, and absolntely 
Inoffensive to the hnman system. 

3. The insoluble form in which the salt of copper occurs upon 
the clusters, and the fact that the consumers do not eat the skins nor 
stems, places the mixture further still from Buspicion. 

4. The use of a reduced formula for the Bordeaux mixture, con- 
taining only two pounds of copper sulphate in place of six, and the 
aubstitation of the ordinary ammoniacal solation for the latest treat- 
ments immediately before ripening, will place the practice beyond the 
alightest possible suspicion. 

Dr. Van Slyke, who analyzed the grapes from the Hudson river 
district, from which the grapes causing the trouble in the Kew York 
market came, gave the results of his analysis, some of which were not 
worked out in time to incorporate them in Professor Fairchild's paper. 

The amount found on the grapes was very constant, varying from 
1025 to 1-120 grain per pound oa fruit and stems. Physicians give 
one-fourth grain doses of copper as a tonic and astringent. Three 
thousand pounds, stems and all, would have to be eaten to get a dan- 
gerous amount of copper. The copper does not ocenr in the form of 
sulphate on the fruit, but as carbonate, which is not nearly so soluble. 
— Garden and Forest. 

PEEPABATIOK OF SPEATIKG MIXTUEBS. 
From Ohio Bxperiment Station. 

The following account includes only those oomponnda used during 
the past season. These were selected for trial because they seemed 
to promise the greatest neefulness of those recommended by different 
experimenters. 

Ammoniacal Carbonate of Copper. — This is made by dissolving six 
ounces copper carbonate in two quarts of commercial aqua ammonia 
(more or less ammonia is required according to its strength), and dilut- 
ing with fifty gallons of water. Although this did not prove to be so effi- 
cient as some other mixtures, it is valuable to use late in the season 
on grapes, and wherever the Bordeaux mixture would be objectionable 
because of the coating it forms.* Paris green or London purple should 
not be used in this mixture. 

■The HoillonltnTltt at the Canftdk Biperlmeat itallon Is qnated by OrehiTd and Qarden ai 
maUiiB (he atatemeat that ir the FuU green oi Londau purple Is added after dllaUon. no haim la 
40De to the foUage of apple tretw , / ~ I 
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Modified Eav, Celeste. — Dissolve two poanda copper salphatein oae 
gallon of hot water ; also two and one-half ponnds narbonate of soda in 
the same gnantity of hot water ; when cool mix and add one quart of 
commercial aqna amnioQia and dilate to thirty gallons. This componnd 
is efficient and usefal, bat somewhat expensive and liable to injare the 
foliage of raapberries and pears. No doubt if diluted to fifty gallons it 
would be effective.* Paris green or London pnrple should not be used 
with it. 

IHlvte Bordeaux Mixture. — Dissolve fonr ponnds copper snlpfaate 
in two gallons of hot water; poor this into the tank or barrel and add 
enfBcient water to cool it. Slake four pounds of quicklime, after which 
add water to make a paste or milk of lime; pour this into the vessel con- 
taining the copper sulphate solution, straining through a brass wire 
sieve as it is poured in. This operation with lime should be repeated 
several times, so as to dissolve as much as possible of it. Usually a 
([uantity will remain undissolved, bat the amount taken being more than 
is aotnlly required, it is not necessary to use it all. This mixtnre should 
be stirred and diluted to fifty gallons. If carefully made this mixture 
gives less trouble in clogging the nozzle than the strong Bordeaux mix- 
ture commonly advised. With the Vermorel nozzle it gives no trouble 
whatever. This mixture ranks high in efficiency, and two ounces to 
fifty gallons of Paris green or London pnrple can be used with it. It 
seems to have a wider range of usefulness than any other, and is confi- 
dently recommended. 

Precipitated Carbonate of Copper. — This is the same as modified 
ean celeste with ammonia left oat. It is eCBcient and useful, but apt to 
injure foliage, althoagb it may be ased upon apple trees with safety. 

Ammonia-Copper Solution. — Dissolve one pound carbonate of am- 
monia in six quarts boiling water ; add one-half pound copper sulphate, 
and after reaction has ceased dilate to thirty gallons. This was not 
satisfactory, as it injured the foliage except apon apple trees, nor was 
it efficient. 

HANnPAOTURBBS A.ITD DEALERS IN SPRAYING MACHINERY, ETC. 
W. J. Qrbbn, HorticulturtBt. 

This list is merely for the convenience of those who wish to know 
where spraying appliances may be obtained. It is not complete, but 
anfficientiy so to serve the purpose intended. It will be well for intend- 
ing purchasers to send for descriptive pamphlets, so as to compare 
prices, etc. 
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The Nlzon Nozzle and Haobtne Co., D&fCon, O., pumps, nozzlee, etc. 

Caswell A BaoBom, Sandusky, O.; orchard and vineyard spraying mactalces, 
eto. 

Potci & UoCof, Colanibm, 0., pump*, brass tubing, hose, «to. 

A. W. LlTingaton's sons, Columbus, 0., pumps, hose, eto. 

The B. F. QoodrlchCo , Akron, 0., ffianufactarers of rnbherhose, 

J. A. Pareoni, Rocky River, O., spraying machines. 

The Field Force Pump Co., LookporC, N. Y,, pumps, spraying maobinea, etc. 

The Oonld Uanufactailng Co., Seneca Falls, N.Y., pnmps, spraying macbines, 
etc. 

Wm. Stahl, Quincy, 111., pumps, eto. 

Perfection Sprayer Co., Waterloo, Ind., spraying machines, eto. 

StTUMABY. 

1. The apple scab ie a paraaitio fnagae, growing upon leaf and 
trmt, and flourishiDg in cool, moist weather. 

2. The effect of the scab is to eaaee a large proportion of the 
fruit to drop while quite small ; to greatly disfigare aod reduce the size 
and mai'ket valae of that which matures, aud to injure the vitality of 
the tree by causing a premature falling of the foliage. 

3. The growth of the bcab fangaa may be checked by spraying 
the trees at proper times daring the spring with several of the copper 
compounds commonly used as fungicides. 

i. The most satisfactory oompound thus for tested, regard being 
had to cost, convenience and effectiveness, is a dilute " Bordeaux mix- 
tare," containing four pounds copper sulphate, four pounds lime and 
fifty gallons of water, and for insecticide, two ounces to fifty gallons of 
Paris green should be used. 

5. While it has not been found practicable to completely prevent 
the growth of scab in a single season, the experiments demonstrate 
that it is practicable to so redace the injury i^om the fungus that the 
total value of the crop shall be very greatly increased, and that the 
valae of this increase wUl far more than repay the necessary cost of 
using the fungicide. 

6. The effect of jndicious spraying with fnn^cides is to check the 
dropping of immature fruit in the spring ; to cause it to grow to larger 
size and more free from blemishes; to cause it to hang better to the 
tree while ripening ; to cause it to take on higher color in ripening, and 
to improve its keeping quality. As measured by market value, spray- 
ing has added nearly 100 per cent to the value of the crop, at a cost of 
less than fifteen nents per tree. 

7. It has been demonstrated that the plum curenlio may be held 
in check by spraying almost or quite as effectually as by jarring, and 
far more cheaply. 
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SULPHURING IN PEUIT-DBYING. 
By E. W. HiLOARD. 

[UniTeraity of California— Bulletin No. 96, Agr'l Exp. Station, Berkeley, Cal.] 

Of late several papers in this State have discnsBed the subject of 
the use of the sulphnriag prooesB in frnit-dryiog, some prefacing their 
articles with the remark that I had " iBsned another proclsmatlon " on 
the subject. I am unable to remember having utteied anything in 
public relating to the subject since the publication of Bulletin No. 86, 
eighteen months ago. Since, however, the articles alluded to bring the 
matter forward, and imply a partial misconception of my views, and of 
their true basis, I think it proper to put them on record once more. 

Sulphurous gas, which is formed when sulphur is burned, is well 
kuown^ and constantly used as a disinfecting, bleaching and deodoriz- 
ing agent, second in virtue only to chlorine. The fact that it is the 
agent officially nsed in the disinfection of infected houses, ships and 
individuals is conclusive ou these points. It is, therefore, idle to pre- 
tend that sulphuring does not diminish the flavor of ft'uit or of any- 
thing else touched by it. It is perfectly certain that it does so, and 
the only debatable question is the extent to which it may be used for 
bleaching fcait without any material detriment to the flavor. 

It is in evideuce that a reasonable amount of bleaching can be 
done by applying the gas to the freshly cut fruit without injuring the 
flavor to a material degree, since the flavor will penetrate from the 
inside outward to a sufficient extent to compensate for the loss of what 
naturally belongs to the bleached exterior portion. 

The limit, however, is a narrow one, and it is so frequently exceeded 
in practice (whether intentionally to secure " extra light " color to 
attract the unwary purchaser or, more commonly, by unskillful or 
negligent workmen in charge of the sulphuring boxes) as to put upon 
the market a good deal of fruit that is the reverse of creditable to the 
state that produces it, and ill calculated to insure a permanent demand. 
This is especially true of the thinly sliced apples and pears, which are 
quickly penetrated by the gas and assume a greenish-white tint that, 
while it may be inviting to equally "green" purchasers, assbres the 
expert that the natural flavior is practicaUy gone. The producer him- 
self declines to put them on his table, but the dealer and the public, as 
at present informed, are willing to pay an extra price for it. 
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ThiB demand for nnnatnrally light-colored dried frnit is a "fed " like 
many otbers, which will have its day, bnt will inevitably give way in the 
coarse of time to a preference for the better-flavored product having 
the tint which insares its being so. So long as the "fad" lasts, so long 
will prodncers or dealers snlphnr the frnit to salt the eye rather ttian 
the palate of the consamer. It certainly seeme desirable to hasten the 
advent of a more rational state of the pablic mind on this point ; qnite 
apart from the sanitary consideration, which, if not of primary impor- 
tance as regards most of the snlphnred ft-nlt now in the market, liaa 
nevertheless proved safflciently potent to canse the practice of snl- . 
pbnriug to be legally prohibited in the old world, where therefore our 
fmits BO treated woald fall nnder the ban of the law. An additional 
consideration is that this process permits of rendering third and fonrth 
class frnit eqnal in appearance to the best, and is therefore easily need 
for fraadulent parposes. 

There thus seems to me to be abundant canae for desiring and 
working for the abatement of the pnblic delasion on the sobject of 
light-oolored dried frnit, which sacriflces the substance to the shadow, 
and is certain, in the end, to innre to the detriment of our dried-fruit 
trade. The over-sensitiveness that has of late manifested itself in 
respect to the maintenance of my position in the question seems, there- 
fore, to be ill-fonnded. 

I hope to find a measorably unobjectionable substitute for the oncer- 
tain process as now practiced, in the use of a solution of bi-sulphate of 
soda (heretofore sold nnder the name of California frnit salt ) of definite 
strength, into which tlie cut fruit can be dipped before drying. In this 
process, the same agent (snlphnrnuB gas) is employed in the liquid 
form, but so controlled as to the amount used that the chanoee of over- 
doing the sulphuring — now so great because of the convenience with 
which the fruit can be left exposed to the sulphurous gas for an indefi- 
nite time — would be reduced to a minimum. The compound can be 
produced very cheaply, and the solution used will be very weak. 

The exact strength and time required to produce the best results 
with different fruitB will form fhe subject of experiments at the station 
dnnng the coming frnit season. 



THE WONDERFUL ADVASOE OP FARM VALUES. 

In the central West, tbroughont the Ohio valley, the farms which 
cost a dollar or two per acre fifty years ago are now held at $10, $50 
and $60 or more per acre, improved with commodions and enhstan- 
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tial buildings, famished with coDvenient and often elegant fnrnitare, 
-carpetB, BOff^ing maohines, libraries and masical instramente. There 
are indeed poorer establisbmeDta, ocoopied by jonnger or loss enter- 
prising farmers, but improvement has been general if not universal. 

Beyond the Miesissippi are never lands, more recent improvements 
made by men who went into that region with acaroely more than willing 
iiands and stoat hearts, and their investments have virtnally been 
-created with hard and patient labor. In the entbneiasm of sacoess, 
assured by strong will and stoat muscles, they have borrowed money 
firom fHends in the older states, or &om banks ; and they are paying 
up their indebtedness rapidly in this season of abundant crops and 
^ood prices. But the mortgage record remains, even tbongh niue- 
tentbs of the debt may have been already repaid ; and yet demagogues 
-quote the entire amonnt as the harden that is crashing the energy and 
life of the yoang former. 

A reliable and saooesafal farmer of the West declares that he can 
purchase a farm of one hundred acres at $100 per acre and pay its cost 
-with the profits of its cultivation in five years. I know a farmer in the 
valley of the Aroostook, in Maine, in the latitude of Quebec, who bought 
« brm for $7,500, paying one-third down, and two installments of $2,500 
-each in two years from the product of bis labor, besides making improve- 
meats and putting money in bank. — American AgrioulturUt. 



SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
One of a Series of CompoBltloDH by Pupils of the Haple Orove School, ChrlBtian 

COUDt^. 

That part of Missoari which i» known as the Southwest consists 
of about twenty-four counties in the southwestern part of the State. 

The Ozark plateau enters the eastern boundary about two-thirds 
the way north, tending southwest to the southwestern comer of the 
-State. 

iN'orth of this plateau the land is largely prairie, while soutli of it, 
it is hilly and mostly timber land. 

The streams at the south are nnmerons, and are rapid and very 
-clear; at the north they are slow and sluggish, and not very clear. 

The whole Southwest abounds in springs of cool, healthy water. 

The land on the banks of the streams is not of much use for f^rm- 
cg, as it is rooky and precipitous, with cliffs of solid rock that rise 
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perpendicalarl; from the ItaDke. The farming land is on the ridges and 
in the Talle;s between the bills, which are quite fertile and prodnotive. 
There are all Tarieties of soil, f^om the most fertile to the most indif- 
ferent, bat on an average it is a very fertile eoantry. 

Althongh the land in some places is rocky, which regaires mnch 
time and labor in removing, it is coonter-balanced by the line nnder- 
drainage, composed of sab>soil and flint rook. Soatbwest Miesoori 
has no eqoal in nnder>drainage. 

The principal minerals are lead and zinc; lead is found in every 
county, and zinc is found in the lead ore regions. There are some traces 
of silver, but the mines, if there are any, are not yet developed. 

The oliDlate of Southwest Missouri is, to say the least, simply 
splendid. And though the summer days are sometimes uncomfortably 
warm, the nights are cool and pleasant, and one can rest in peace with- 
out being bothered by excessive heat and hordes of mosquitoes. 

The winters are seldom long, and are not very severe. Consump- 
tion, and all throat and lung diseases, are rarely found, and the climate 
is generally healthy. 

Being not too for north, it does not suffer from extreme cold and 
blizzards ; not too £ar west to be sabject to grasshoppers and moch 
drouth, and when at times there is some drouth, it is partially overcome 
by the moist sub-soil ; and not too tat sonth to be troubled by the in- 
tolerable heat and malaria. 

Agriculture is the principal occupation, bat there is some mining 
in the lead regions, and the coal mines in the northern counties afford 
occupation to quite a number. 

The productions are wheat, oats and rye, corn, hay, clover, pota- 
toes and cotton, water and maskmelons; milk, butter and cheese; 
borses, cattle, sheep, swine and males. Missouri is the first State in 
the Union in mule-raising. 

Springfield, the "Queen city of the Ozarka^" is the commercial and 
railroad center of the Sonthwest. It has two systems of railroad — 
the Gulf and Frisco — the former has only the main line, the latter two 
branches, the Bolivar and Ohadwick. 

The city abounds in extensive manufactares, of which the most 
important are the railroad shops ; next to these are the extensive wagon 
manafactarers, stove foundry, two miscellaneoas foundries, three plan- 
ing mills, five flouring mills, two tobacco factories, a carriage factory, 
fumitare factory, several cigar factories, and a number of others of 
less note. 

If affords excellent educational institutions, and is the seat of 
Drary college. And the school for the colored youth is worthy of men- 
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lion, when we consider tliat bat a few years ago they were all in omel 
bondage. PaBsing this school a few weeks since, J saw aboat two 
hundred colored childi'en playing in the yard, while their teachers (also 
colored) stood watching them. And as I looked at them I coald not 
help thinking that if "Honest Abe" coald look down upon them now, 
he woold smile a broad smile of satisfaction. 

Spiingfleld also has two opera bouses (one of which is not yet 
«ompleted) and an electric railway. The city is lighted by gas and elec- 
tricity, and has a population of about tweuty-five thousand. 

Carthage, Nevada, Joplin, Lamar and Neosho are thriving towns 
and railroad centers. There are only four counties in Sonthwcst Mis- 
souri that are destitute of railroads. 

The principal rivers are the Osage, with its tributaries, Big Sac 
and Pommo de Terre, the White, with its tributaries, Beaver creek and 
James, the Finley, a tributary of James, Sprink river and Shoal creek. 

The wild animals are the fox, mink, deer, wild-cat, wolf, raccoon, 
gopher, opossum, woodcbnck, rabbit and squirrel. Also many game 
birds and some prairie chickens, though they are now almost extinct. 

The only venomous reptiles are tbe copper-head, spreading adder 
and rattle-snake. 

The early settlers of Southwest Missouri were most all from Ten- 
nessee, though now there are people here from almost every state in the 
Union, while the larger portion of the population of the present day 
are natives — altogether making a very pleasant and hospitable people, 
with good society, both moral and religions, while they are, to quite 
an extent, ambitions and progressive. 

Southwest Missouri is most fortunate in regard to its location — 
having a wider range of profitable productions than any other state. 
And though people go to Minnesota, and the Dakotas, for a great 
wheat-raising country, to Iowa and Illinois for corn, and to the South 
for the cotton belt, right here in Southwest Missouri we can raise all 
of them, aud an all-aroand crop failure was never known. The old 
farmer has rightly said: "We can raise anything from cotton to* cab- 
bage." Ohio has long been known as a famous state. I came from 
the northeastern part, known as the " Western Beserve," which is 
considered the finest part of the state. But even to that, I prefer 
Southwest Missouri, for reasons already given, and one other: there 
is not BO much empty aristocracy as that which prevails in so many 
states. MABEL Bihgham, 

Cassidy, Mo. 
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BABLY BE0OED8 OF AMERICAN FRUITS. 

P. J. BiBKMANs, In AmerlcftD Agriculturist. 

Ab to the earliest records of fruit prodncts in America, it is inter* 
esting to trace the many sources to which we owe their introdaction. 
In the ■' History of Georgia," of the entdite Gharles C. Jones, Ph. D., 
we find many references to the ^aits cultivated by the Indian tribes, 
which DeLeon, DeSoto, Ribanlt and other early discoverers found ia 
great abandauce. In this it is stated that " the walnat, the hickory, 
the pecan and other nnt-bearing trees were watched and nnrtnred. 
Their fruit was indastrionsly gathered, cracked and boiled, and the oil 
thence obtained, ' clear as batter and of good taste,' says the gentleman 
of £lv«s, was preserved in eartbern jars." Again, we read that in 
May, 1540, DeSoto, before reaching the town of Canasagaa, in Upper 
Georgia, " was met by twenty men from the village, each beating a bas- 
ket of mulberries. This irnit was here abundant and well flavored. 
Plam and walnat trees were growing luxnriantly throughout the coun- 
try, attaining a size and beanty, without planting or pruning, which 
could not be surpassed in the irrigated and well-cultivated gardens of 
Spain," When Georgia was first settled by Europeans, there were 
found an abundance of peaches among the Indian tribes, from the bor- 
ders of Florida to the mountains, and on the latter many varieties of 
apples, of excellent quality. It is well known that there existed a reg- 
ular intercourse between the various tribes from the seaboard and 
those of the interior, and thus is explained the introdaction of those 
fruits, the seeds of which were first obtained from the Florida Indians, 
who received them from the monks who accompanied the expeditions- 
of Bibault, DeSoto, Laudonniere and others. These early missionaries 
planted seed of the best fruits of Europe, together with the planting 
of the cross of Christ upon this soil — showing that they held the cnlti- 
vation of fruits second in importance, in civilizing the red man, to 
that of teaching him Christianity. 

PBOGEESS AND DEVELOPMENT OF AMBEICAN POMOLOGY. 
From those early beginnings sprang a class of fruits which in later 
days have proved most valuable to Southern fruit-growers. The type 
of peaches known as "Indian" throughout the Southern states is 
really of Spanish introduction, and, if traditions are true, this race was 
OiriginBlly introdaced into Spain and Italy by the first Crusaders, who 
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brought the eeeds from tbe Holy Land. The Cherokee Indiaoe were 
noted for the great variety of apples which the early white eettlers 
foand in their conntry, and to-day many old apple trees may be found 
in the monntains of Georgia and North Carolina, the relics of these 
early plantingB. Methods of propagation other thau by seed being 
ignored by these Indians, accounts for tbe many well-deflued types of 
apples found in these old orchards. For instance, the J^ickayack has 
doubtless been the progenitor of numberless snb-varieties, or mere 
forms, which bear the most marked typical characteristics. The Indian 
peach, first described by Oox as Columbia, who carried pits of this 
peach to liTew Jersey &om Oolnmbia coonty, Georgia, has, by cross- 
fertilization, given numberless varieties, ranging from earliest to latest, 
and from white freestones to yellow or dark red-fleshed clingstones, 
bnt all retaining, more or less, the peculiar stripes of the type and the 
purplish color of the young wood. 

The Spanish missions of Oatifornia bear living witness of the pomo> 
logical knowledge and zeal of the Spanish monks, who surronnded 
these religions settlements with the choicest frnits of their native 
country, and to-day our brethren of tbe Pacific coast are reaping golden 
harvebts from prodacts whose beginning dates ftromtbe efforts of these 
soldiers of the cross. A climate wonderfully adapted to tbe perfect 
production of numberless classes of fruits, added to the careful selec- 
tion of varieties and their improvement by scientific labor, has given 
to the world such pomological products as are, perhaps, uneqnaled, as 
a whole, in any other region of the world. 

Tbe territory known aa N'orthwestern owes many of its early vari- 
eties of apples to that singnlar being called "Johnny Appleseed," who 
carefully saved the seeds of all the best apples which he found among 
the early settlers, and then, in his periodical wanderings through tbe 
forests, and in advance of civilization, planted these in some open spot, 
where, in after years, they proved a source of great enjoyment to the 
new settlers. French explorers and missionaries left many evidences 
of their work in still existing relics of fruit-trees, of which they planted 
the seeds around their posts. Thus therei^ons originally belonging to 
France, and extending from the Gulf of Mexico to and including 
Canada, were early stocked with the best fruits of France. 

New England and the Dutch colonies received their first frnits 
from the early emigrants from Holland and England. As new terri- 
tories became opened to settlers, tbe various fruits from their former 
homes were carried with them ; thus we can account for the similarity 
of certain types of fruits found in sections of the Western and Eastern 
states. Hence, our present pomologists have been greatly aided in 
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their efforts to improve the fraits of their several localities by the early 
forethoaght of their predecessors and pioneers in & oew ooantry. Early 
Id the present centary we find the names of Dearborn, Manning, Prince, 
Cox, Hancock, as men eminent in the knowledge of frnits. Their writ- 
ings prodaced rapid progress in this branch of prodnction, and removed 
mach of the confoeion then existing in the nomenclatare of &aitB, as 
well as explaining many problems connected with their cnltare and 
heretofore bnt little understood. 

AURBICAN POMOLoaiGAL 8001ETY. 

Soon frait products became so abundant that a systematic effort 
was made imperative in bringing this class of products more promi- 
nently before the world, and thas foster, by a concert of action of the 
best fruitgrowers, what had already become recognized as a source of 
wealth production. Massachusetts had already taken the lead in organ- 
izing its Horticnltural eorjiety ; I^ew York followed afterward, bnt the 
first move for a congress of fruit-growers was made by the executive 
committee of the New York Agricultural society, to hold such a con- 
vention at BafiBalo, N. Y., on September 6, 6 and 7, 1848. The name 
adopted by this body was the "Korth American Fomologioal Conven- 
tion." In October of the same year another convention of pomologists 
was held, in New York city, under the auspices of the American Insti- 
tute, adopting the name, "National Congress of Fruit-Growers." Dur- 
ing the following year these two organizations consolidated, under the 
name of "American Pomological Congress," which held its first session 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, on October 2, 3 and 4, 1860, under the presidency 
of Dr. W. D. Brinckle. The next meeting was in Philadelphia, Pa., 
when the name "American Pomological Society" was adopted, and the 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder elected president. 

The subscQuent life of this grand Society has become a part of 
the history of this nation, and its infioence in aiding in the marveloasly 
rapid development of Ameiican fruit products has given to it the lead 
of kindred associations in this as well as the Old World. For a number 
of years the sessions of the Society were mainly devoted to discus- 
sions upon practical fruit cultural subjects, and the publication of a 
list of the best fruits, and another of those whose value relegated 
them for rejection. The most noted American pomologists gave their 
increasing labors toward the success of this national organization, 
and their names have become household words with all fruit-growers of 
this and other continents. Wilder, Downing, Hancock, Barry, Thomas, 
Brinckle, Warder, Manning, Elliott, Prince, Kennicott, Parsons, Field, 
Strong, Campbell, Bryant and others were the pioneer members who 
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composed the illaetrions phalanx, whicli their snccessors have endeav- 
-ored to perpetnate, and the work of these mea haa placed their names 
upon the roll of honor of our great American citizens. For nearly 
forty years this Society was presided over by Marshall P. Wilder, 
whose fame as a pomolo^st and devoted citizen is known to frnit- 
growers thronghont the worid. Under his wise and paternal adminis- 
tration, the Society increased in numeric strength and inflnence, nntil 
to-day it is recognized in the Old World as a safe guide for their own 
associations to imitate. With the introdaction of fruits from Japan, 
and the rapid development of the orange, and enb tropical fruit pro- 
dacts of Oalifomia and Florida, the scope of the work of the Society 
became ueceesarOy enlarged, and, from the modest beginning of its 
^st meeting, it has attained the enormona proportions of its last ses- 
sion. Oar most advanced scientists have aided in its labors, and 
throagh their discoveries in biology, vegetable pathology, microscopy 
-and entomology, have given to the &nit-growing pnblic a clearer in- 
sight into the caases of diseases and failures of fruit crops, and the 
means to prevent or coanteraot the disasters which arn bo frequent in 
their psrsnit. The woric of the Society, while already so pre-eminent, 
is yet destined to achieve still greater resnlts in the future. The gen- 
eroos recognition accorded to the Society by the United States De- 
partment of Agricnltore will, in the future, greatly fecilitate its work 
4»od increase its usefalness. 



SPBAYING FEUIT PAYS WELL. 

C. B. Eockwell, Hamilton, Hancock county. 111., writes Orange 
Jadd Farmer : I have been spraying my frnit trees for the last four 
years with good results, but I never did the work so thoroughly as tlua 
past season. As soon as the blossoms fell and the apples were as large 
as peas, I sprayed them very carefully, and in a week or ten days 
repeated it excepting dve rows, which I left to test the value of spray- 
ing. I used one pound of London purple to 160 gallons of water, mak- 
ing the spray as fine as possible, and pntbing it on with force so as to 
reach every part of the tree. I have a Ramsey pamp and Boss nozzle. 
The trees sprayed twice gave dO per ceut of a perfect crop. Wliere I 
'6prayed once, I killed the codling moth, but some insects stung them 
more or less, so that not more than 75 per cent were perfect. No one 
-else in 8 or 10 miles sprayed their trees, and no one else had a good 
«rop of first class apples. An orchard of 10 acres adjoining, planted 
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the same time with eame varieties ttom the same narsery, promiaeda 
good crop up to the first of Jane, when their &nit commenced to drop^ 
and when g^athered, not more than one-tenth were good. 

Mj orchard has been in clover for the last five years. I do not 
always cat it; when I do, I leave the bay for a mnlcli. Observation 
shows that bare gronnd in July and Angast does not give the trees 
sufficient moistme to perfect their bnds for the next year's crop, and 
that mnlch is the best cultivation. No one who is anwilling to give 
the trees the fnll benefit of the ground shoold expect a good ctop of 
apples. There are two most important things to do to insnre snccese: 
Feed yonr trees and kill the insects. Next year I shall try'London 
purple, 1 onnces ; snlphate of copper, } pound ; and lime, 1 pound to 
10 gallons of water. I wish some one who has tried this mixture would 
give resalts for the benefit of others. Orapes sprayed six times, onw 
before they bloomed, and every 10 days to 2 weeks thereafter, gave a 
good crop, while those not sprayed produced nothing. I used 4 pounds 
each of sulphate of copper and lime to 30 gallons of water. A weaker 
solution will answer. Plums and pears were sncoessfully treated with 
2 pounds of each. 



WHAT I KNOW ABOUT FLOWERS. 

A Snnday-Bcbool addre^B delivered br tbe late Sidney Lakieb at a Bprlng festivil 
iu or abont 1S68, now flrat publlBhed In tbe "Sanday-Scbool Times." 

As my vision ranges over this multitude of youthful forms ; as I 
catch the white gleam of banners, the gay fiuttering of streamers, and 
the varied drapery of costumes; as I behold the sweet passing and 
changing of red and white upon these clear complexions, and tbe cou' 
stant display of serioas or merry feeling on these transparest counte- 
nances — I could easily fancy that Ood had spoken some word of infinite 
magic by which, in an instant, be had transformed a glorious -field of 
flowers into a field of human children. Ye fair and happy faces, ;e 
unstained eyes and innocent brows of childhood, onto what shall I 
liken yon, of all things bright and beautiful, but unto a host of flowers 
fresh from a late rain of happiness, and waving in the south wind of 
some aweet emotion t 

Now, my Sunday-school comrades, undoubtedly yon are like flov* 
ers in outward form and feature. Permit me to ask : Are you like 
flowers also in your inward form and feature T Do you know that many 
of the finest and most fruitful lessons of life are to be learned by him 
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-who lovingly studies the maDiiera and habits of the fiowers T I have 
been Btadying them. Lieten, I will' tell yoa what I know aboat the life 
and death of the Sowers. 

My comrades, the woods have a Snnday-school every day, and all 
the little boy-flowers and girl-flowers go to it. Now, the first thiDji^ 
and one of the best things that I know about the life of flowers, is, 
that these flower- scholars never make any noise in school. It is true, 
sometimes they do lean over toward eajih other ( when the wind blows > 
and whisper ; but they whisper so very softly that it does not even 
interrupt the silent prayer of the trees. 

Yonder is a boy who is talking. Now, If that little boy over yon- 
der, for instance, who is talking nearly as loudly as I am, knew as mach 
aboDt flowers as I do, be woald have learned long since how very an- 
flower-like it is to make a noise. Who ever heard of a tall pine stoop- 
ing down to stop some violets from talking too lond f Who ever heard 
of a superintendent oak having tQ send a lily out of school for disor- 
derly conduct 1 Who ever heard of a beech-tree having to tie up two 
daisies with a grape-vine for fighting and scratching in school t Who 
ever heard of a pink screaming out aloud in school because a rose 
stack a pin — no, a thorn — in it T Kobody 1 But hasn't somebody 
heard of 9anday-8cfaool boys In such connections t Everybody I 

Indeed, this lesson which comes from the flowers \B not only » 
lesson for children of smaller growth, bat for children of larger growth 
also — for men and women. I dare affirm that there is not, in all this 
assemblage, one single human sonl but can find advantage in contem- 
plating the serene and blessed guietnde of the flowers. There is a fine 
German proverb which declares, " Speech is silver, bat silence is gold."' 
Who can rival the glory of the rose f And yet, who so silent in the 
midst of ber magnificence 1 Ah ! let us look upon the flowers ; let us 
learn to be still. 

But I Sidd that lessons were to be learned, not only ^m the life 
of the flowers, bat also fi-om their death ; and this, at last, is the sweet- 
est lesson of all. Mark how the flowers die. Without a single un- 
seemly straggle, without a wail of regret for sins, withont a moan of 
pidn, without a rebellioos wish for long life, gently and serenely they 
fold their petals like arms, and exhale their blessed lives away in fra- 
grant sighs. 

Ah, my comrades, when we shall know that onr Sunday-school 
days are over forever ; when we shall hear the frosty wind that will 
cut US down like the flowers; whea we shall feel ourselves dropping, 
dropping away from the stem of our life — in that moment God grant 
we may look back upon a life spent like the life of a flower, cheerful 
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in snuBliiiie and cheerfal in rain, serene in life and seiene in dealh. In 
that moment Ood grant oar bouIs may gently be blovn npward like 
odors of dying flovera, greeting all Heaven and its angels vith the 
perfumed incense of hearts which have been made as pnre as God's 
flowers by God's graoe. 



A FEW WOBDS ABOUT KEBPIFG AND EIPEITING PEAE8. 
J. A. DOBEBfl, WestOD,Ho. 

The scarcity and consequently high prices of pears sixty or more 
years ago caused a very great incentive to plant largely of this fruit. 
Varieties adapted to the climate were not known. Of the trees planted 
ia various parts of the settlements, no note was taken of their fltaesB 
for this or that part of the conntry. Most of these were seedlings, and 
probably only a few were grafted ttom selected frnit. The dependence 
was altogether on varieties of foreign origin ; the orchards were planted 
in the virgin soils, rich in the sabatances of decaying vegetation, to 
which was added the best 'cultivation possible, in order to bring tk 
trees to an early state for fruiting. Unfortunately these conditiona 
were largely the cause of blight, and the ardor of the planter was 
diminished. Bnt a lesson was being learned Jrom this sad cxperieDoe, 
«Dd by persistent efforts of the experimenters to find the cause and a 
cure, and the planter to sncceed if it took two trees to replace theone 
that blighted, we have arrived at the eonclueion that we can grow 
pears, and at a &ir profit, too. 

The supply in the market for the past few years shows a marked 
Increase, and it is certainly to be hoped that the time will not be distant 
when good and well-ripeued pears at all seaaons of the year will be 
«heap and plentiful. 

In gathering, keeping and ripening pears a few points shonid be 
observed : First, summer and foil pears should be picked a week or 
more before they wonld mellow upon the trees ; some growers saj, ss 
soon as the seeds begin to change color. On this point more practical 
experience and observatiou Is needed than fixed rules conld give,aiQce 
the seasons vary and the time of maturityin the fruit changes. Often 
we have had to pick a week or more sooner than at former seasons, 
and during some years certain varieties will vary from their nsual 
course. Location and natore of soil, cool and wet and dry seasone, 
have much to do with these canses. The early or late blooming and 
setting of the frnit in spring also has an effect. 
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An nndergronnd cellar baving a cool, even temperatore, somevhat 
damp, we consider the best place to keep the fmit the longest and 
in the best coDditioo. Those having an ioe-honse will find this the 
very best place in which to store away their ftmit daring the months of 
sammer and early &U. Shelres arranged along the walla of the cellar, 
one above the other if Decessary, allowing room always for the ease of 
working; npou these shelves the pears may be piled six or eight inches 
in depth, or, what would be more convenient, shallow boxes. These 
conld be set one upon the other, with strips an inch thick between 
them to admit the circulation of air. Wrapping them in paper wiH 
not be of any advantage, anless we wished to ship them shortly after 
storing. 

The coolness of the room will so retard the process of ripening, that 
the grower is enabled to control the frcit from decay many days and 
weeks longer. Another very great advantage is gained: often the mar- 
ket is BO over-stocked that prices ran very low, which may be over- 
come by keeping the frnit a few days longer until a better opening 
appears. Cold storage is working great changes in the ftnit trade of 
the present day. 

Large and fine specimens, or others — where it is desirable to have 
them color np well, wrapping in soft paper is very beneficial. 

Winter pears shonid be left on the trees as long as there is no 
danger of heavy freezing. The light frosts of early October will not 
injure their keeping qaalities, Growing as long as it is safe to leave 
them out, will very much improve them. 

To ripen tbem dnring winter, as many as may be required are 
placed in a much warmer temperature, and thus the process may be 
hastened. 



BEPOET ON SMALL PEUITS. 
By H. 8CBKW.L, Glasgow, Mo. 

The small frnit crop here was an abundant one, bnt too much rain 
during strawberry picking gave ns lots of soft berries that could not be 
shipped far, and near.by markets fall to overflowing — low prices were 
the result. Yield from four acres, about 18,000 quarts. 

Varieties — Michel, Crescent, Oaptain Jack, Windsor Chief, Jes^e, 
Cumberland, Warfield, Bubach, Haverland, Chas. Downing and Gandy, 
with a few of the newer ones. Michel, best early, too pale, rather small, 
good qnality. Qandy, best late, not productive enough, but large, fine 
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and firm. Haverland, in spite of wet weather and beiog a aoft berry, 
gave ns good reealts, one of the best we liad. Bnbaoh, very fioe, held 
«at well in picking and aize. Jessie, not jnst what it is claimed to be, 
but prefer it to Sharpless, and a good fertilizer for the above two. 
Windsor Chief and Oapt. Jack will still be planted of the old "stand- 
bys;" can't say mach for the following 'new ones: Stayman, Viola, 
Miami, Lady Bask and Enreba; another year's trial may change matters 
some. 

Baspberries — Three acres, mostly Black Oaps, yield 10,000 gnarts 

Varieties — Hopkins, Tyler, Doolittle, Ohio, Qregg, Tnrner and 
Brandywine ; all did well ; Ohio and Hopkins the most robust ; O-regg, 
the most tender. 

Blackberries — One acre. 

Varieties — Snyder and Stone's Hardy, mostly, a few Taylor and 
Erie; all did well ; yield 4,700 quarts ; low prices, too many wild ones 
to compete with, and hot weather and rains prevented shipping very 
&r ; tried Iowa with no profits whatever ; they woold spoil In 24 hours 
after picking; do blackberries for distant markets for me. 

Orapes — Warden heads the best of the blacks with us ; Niagara, 
Pocklington and Diamond for white, and WoodrufTs Bed for reds; 
Early Victor and Massasoit rotted ; Empire State and Goethe mildewed. 

Ourrants and gooseberries both fine, except Downing gooseberry 
was a failure. 



OOLOB FOB WINTBB'S BELIEF. 

OHBBB AND BBIGHINBSS OUT-DOOBS AND IN. 

Bj E. P. Powell, In American GardeDtog. 

Everybody that is normal loves bright colors. Katnre revels in 
«olor. I am glad we have got by the fad of uentral tints, which was 
only the deification of dust. There was no bottom to the fashion. It 
created so far as possible a dull oniformity about our homes. We bare 
a right to whatever makes our emotions cheeritil and bright. Bed ia 
delightful to old age, and yellow to young life ; and there is no reason 
why our houses ehoald not be painted or colored with what is adapted 
to their occupants. 
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When a resident of Ctticago, s few years ago, I viailed the binder- 
gartena, and iuqaired vhich color waa first chosen by small children. 
In every case it was yellow, with bat one exception. The relation of 
color to ns is far more intimate than is generally supposed. The blae 
ray predominates in the snnlight of epriog; the yellow in that of sum- 
mer ; the red to that of aatnmn. This corresponds exactly with the 
relation of colors to onr ages ; bine for the mother and babe, yellow for 
the rapidly growing child, and red for the matnre adnlt. Experiments 
in European retreats show that color has so vast an infinence on the 
mind that excitably insane persona cannot endare red; bnt the melan- 
choly need red and cannot endnre blue; so there is something in the 
expression, " I feel bine." 

Horticnitnre has more to do with color than any other art except 
painting. Onr plantings sbonld look not only to flower and foliage, 
and gronping, bnt also to the colors that are possible, and their right 
adjnstment to the seasons. IS'atare gires as the cne in making a spe- 
cialty of brightness as the year falls into decay. Bat man has needs 
beyond those of the rest of creation. It ia specially desirable that we 
shall be able to brighten ap N'ovember and December, and evensecare 
cheering nooks all winter, and this we cam do. There are trees and 
ehrabs that are inspiriting and joyoas all throagh November, and others 
that do not fail as until epring. 

The most saperb glory of November in America is the enonymua, 
an inconspicaoaa affair, without a snggestion of unasnal loveliness all 
eamracr. In October its seed-pods color a lovely pink. When we 
have begun to say that these can hardly be surpassed, 1o, they burst 
open and show as a heart of brilliant scarlet. It is the purest, warmest 
color in the American woodlands. The shrub does admirably well on 
oar lawns, io all aorta of soil, and either on upland or lowland. It 
standa, when fall-grown, aboat eight feet high, and in November hangs 
loaded, like a cherry-tree, with fruit The color is not unlike that of a 
Morello cherry. The flower cornea in June, and, while delicate and 
deliciously sweet, is inconspicaoaa. I can hardly over-praise the 
«aonymas. It should be very liberally planted in all directions from 
oar windows. Alike on dull and dripping or on snnny November and 
December days, it stands full of cheer and brightness. 

The European sort has yellow berries and is not so happy a shrub ; 
besides, it ia infested with lice and must be syringed with kerosene 
emulsion, or it will become nnsightly. All through the Northern states 
and far south our American sort grows wild in rich lands bordering on 
swamps. The effect is saperb. It can be obtained from all good nur- 
serymen. But I wish they would talk more about it. 
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Its Doble companion (tbey are par nobile fratrum) is the Eoropean 
barberry — now adopted by onr own woods, and fonnd freely growing 
everywhere in the northern states. In many ways this shrab is so use- 
fnl as to merit a place very neac the head of all we can select for our 
lawns. In flower it is superbly gracefnl and eweet — too sweet for some 
persons. It is eminently a bee-feeding, honey-making; flower. The 
long tresses hang for three weeks in Jnne, covering the bnshes. Sot 
the glory of the plant comes, after all, in October and November. 
The berries color as early as Aagast, bnt are not conepionoasly bri^t 
antil the leaves fall and bright spots are specially needed. Then borats 
forth the blaze of crimson scarlet. It is literally a baroing'bnsh. I have 
one standing ten feet high and ten feet in diameter throagb the spread 
of the limbs, which weep nntil they toach the groand. 

For natnral green this barberry surpasses all the so-called weepers. 
The berries are also asefal for jelly and marmalade, if yoa have bo 
many that yon can afford to strip a few bnshes. For my part, I prefer 
the color on the lawn. The taste is delioions to an irritated stomach, 
and some dyspeptics chum moch benetit from naing the frait. I do not 
intend to over-praise the barberry, bnt it cannot easily have too mnch 
eaid for it. Oar wild shrobs are onr beet, bnt are thonght less of than 
inferior sorts brought at mnch greater expense from far-off eonntries. 

The third bnsh that deservei< great prominence, also a native and 
fonnd over a vast range of territory, is the red-barlced dogwood. The 
peculiarity of this is that the baric colors a vivid crimson in aatnmii, 
and remains bright red all winter nntil the leaves nnfold in spring. 
The change of color begins with the ripening of the berries, bnt is not 
always completed at that season. This foil the [color was dnil for a 
month after the foliage fell. Bat all tbrongh the cold season this dog- 
wood sits on the snow-bank like a glowing fire. Of coarse no extreme 
cold affects it. The euonymus passes its prime by or before Christmas, 
often by the first of December. The barberry and dogwood are fine 
tbrongh the whole winter. This bnsh grows naturally in the lowlands 
and revels in wet places; bat it grows fairly well on uplands. It may 
be planted in snn or shade. In wet soil it spreads by layering its limbe, 
which droop over and readily catch roots in the soil. The barberry also 
adapts itself to shade as well as son. 

I have standing before my window a snperb moantain-ash, which 
has been glorioas with its load of clastered berries for three months. 
Bo onr people realize what a snperb affiair this may be t It likes a 
cool spot, bat grows well in poor and rich soil. It shonld be trimmed 
with care so that it will not become too bashy, and then there will be 
snch a revelation of the beantifal in color as no other tree gives. I do 
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not think we have its eqaal in that rtsapeot. Some yean the robina 
will take all the &ait, bat we have do right to undertake fine lawns 
and gardeuB withoat ooontingin the birds and preparine food for them. 
Hedges of Tartarian boneystickles delight them, and we caa save oar 
favorite moantainash trees from spoliation by syringing them with 
kerosene emalsion. In this way I got rid of dami^e ft'om the robins 
in AugQst, bnt the flocks in October, as they passed sontb, stopped 
and took a meal — qnite to my satisfaction, for the tree was so loaded 
that a bnshel conid be spared from the top before the bdows weighed 
it down. I have other trees that I leave to the birds cheerfally. The 
mountain ash is subject to borers, bnt these can easily be destroyed by 
a wire and sharp knife. The foliage as well as the fruit is elegant, 
and the flower gives a vast ambnnt of honey and bee-food. 

We may add to onr list the high or bush cranberry ( VibHrnum oxy- 
■cooeuaj. This bnsh, rather homely while in bloom, deserves a chance 
late in autnmn. I like it best where the others are least valuable, in 
■cinmps and under hedge rows and by stone walls — in all odd and out- 
of-the-way places. It is a good bush for mixed gronps. Birds seldom 
meddle with the irnit, and it is frequently conspicnoas all wint«r ; but 
Its fluest show is before Ohristmas. The berries are soft and not so 
-endnring as those of the barberry. 

One special use of all the berries I have enumerated is home 
decoration. Branches of the mountain ash are trnly superb in large 
vases, or fastened elswhere abont our rooms. The barberry holds its 
-color and richness for many weeks iitdoors. The euonymns is espe- 
cially flne for a shorter time. 

We have in the above list all that are needed to brighten our yards 
«nd lawns in the dull days of late autumn, and to counteract the win- 
ter's chill. We have two more colors to care for to complete our plant- 
ing. The green of summer can be retained by having plenty of hemlock 
trees, bushes and hedges. This is the finest of onr winter evergreens. 
Savin or junipers in general give us good clippings for winter bonqnets ; 
"while the mahonia should be always ou hand for Ohristmas. In my 
Jndgment, the chief use of evergreens is to secure green for the brown 
months ; and I have planted my own lawn with this object in view. 

Among the browns we may also get great delight ftrom a few trees 
and bushes that have rich tints and persistent foliage. Among them 
are the scariet oak, first scarlet and then rich brown through Novem- 
ber and often till Ohristmas ; while the beeches, more especially the 
purple and copper varieties, are charming all winter. What can be 
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finer in Tint«r than an oak forest or a beech grove 1 Americans have 
80 far j^enerally &iled to appreciate these two trees. la onr Western 
states I have seen the most complete homesteads in tlie middle of 
great oak groves — trees of the aboriginal forest. I knoir only one 
beech park in America, and only a tew flne beeoh groves. Bat apart 
from its exquisite sweetness and wholesomeaeas, the beech is eminently 
flne for the purpose I have specified. 

Onr winters are so long that it is irrational to plant for snmmer 
only. The foliage begins to drop in the Northern states generally by 
the first of October. Ash and bntternnt trees are bare early in that 
month. By November the general aspect is that of defoliation. We 
have then five months or more without relief of color, anless we plant 
specially to snpply tbe lack. 

PLANTS FOB THE HODSB. 

I do not think oar people generally nnderstand the art of enliven- 
ing winter with plants and flowers at the least expense and trouble. I 
vas long accustomed to pot a quantity of bedding-plants, and had more 
work than fiowers. Geraniums and common bedding-plants can be so 
cheaply bought in quantity of greenhouse-meu in the spring, that it 
does not pay to keep them through winter. If something rare is in 
our beds, ii may be advisable to pot it ; otherwise let all freeze in win- 
ter and buy anew. Of course, if one has a light and dry cellar or a 
plant-pit, the plants can be easily lifted and stored. But to lumber a 
small conservatory or oar windows with cheap plants is a mistake. 

For a while I adopted the plan of filling my windows and conser- 
vatory with caladiums, begonias, and other flne foliage plants. These 
were charming, and gave, of coarse, as much good bloom as foliage. I 
will not say that I won't retnrn some day to my semi-tropical pets ; bat 
they cost a good deal in the long ran, and one must kuow how to take 
oate of them. Dwarf oranges in bloom and fruit, with jessamines, 
noyas, etc., fill a house with delicious and healthful odors ; but yon 
can do quite as welt without the expense, as follows : 

Lift in October or November as many short stocky lilacs, syringas or 
mock-oranges, dentzias, bush or Tartarian honeysuckles, Spirea prv**- 
folia, and other early-flowering common shrubs, as you can care for; 
place them in your cellar in cheap boxes or in half kegs : water very 
little. About three weeks before you desire a blooming of either sort 
of shrubs, bring up to your kitchen window, or conservatory if yon 
have one, as many as yon choose. As the buds start, simply water 
profiisely, and give all the light yon can. You will shortly have May 
in January or February. Nothing can be more delightful. The lilac is 
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the best of all foroing-shrnbe, and is quite as sweet as when bloBSom- 
ing oat-of-doore. Deutzia gracilu is very pretty jd clouds of white, 
bat it is not sveet. Mock-oraoee is liable to drop some bnds, bat is 
very sweet aod lovely. The yellow cairant or native ribes is another 
flrst-rate shmb for the purpose. 

When they have finiehed fiowering, set the bashes back in the cellar 
till spriiif;, only do not let them dry up nor over-water them. Id April 
or M^ set them in the gronnd, and in two years they can again be 
used for forcing. In order to have short, stocky bashes, one should 
take Backers from eslAblisbed shmbs and set them in a row in his 
garden, and trim them down. Of coarse a fall-grown lilac tree will not 
serve onr pnrpose ; nor will shoots withoat flower-bnds. A three-year- 
old bash will have flower-bads as a rnle. How can yoa be snre aboat 
it T By the shape of the bads ; they are rounder and larger than leaf- 
bads. 

My next plan for winter flowers is to make for indoors window- 
boxes that just fit into the windows, and are seven or eight inches deep 
and ten or twelve wide. These are filled with good soil and sand, and 
planted with tulips, freesias, etc. I do not prefer hyacinths for wia- 
dowB, because as soon as the tip-flower begins to fade it sends ont a 
rotten odor which is unwholesome. Bnt the tulip is not a sensuoas 
flower at any stage ; and there are just as sweet tulips as there are hya- 
cinths. The fi'cesia is simply a noble flower. Its fragtance is delicious. 
Its bulbs are small and can be planted with the tulips. I am far tiom 
being captivated with the sacred narcissus, or Chinese flower, that so 
many are growing jnst now. It is not pretty ; bat there are pretty jon- 
qoils, and not one is finer than onr common daffodil, Von Sion. It is 
easily forced. So is oar lily of the valley. Window-boxes will do for 
all of thftse. They must have plenty of light and water. They will 
fail if set back from the glass. 

I do not feel quite content withoat a few pots of lilies. Gaadidam 
will do; and there is nothing in the gaiden better than the common 
tuberons-rooted or lemon lily. This sort sends up stem after stem of 
fine, delicate yellow flowers that fill the house with perfume. The 
orange colored is a less handsome sort, and less sweet. These I place 
in pots in the cellar for a few weeks, and bring forward as wanted. 
Lilium longiflorum and L SarrisH, or Easter lily, or Bermuda, should 
also be freely potted. You can bay them at wholesale in lots of fifty 
or twenty-five so cheap that yon can afford to plant all yon have room 
for or care to have. Plant one bnlb in a six-inch pot. O-et them well 
rooted in the cellar before they are brought to the light. This will 
require ftom three to four or five weeks. They can stay longer in the 
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cellar if yoa desire. Bring up a tew at a time, and then water tbem 
&eelj and regularly. la the cellar water ainringly. I alao pot a dozen 
or BO of Lilium auratum, bat tttey are not bo eare of giving invariably 
good resaltB. 

If yon do not deeire to spend any money on winter plants, yoa will, 
of coarse, take the lemon lily, which almost all people have in their 
gardens. Dig ni> a bijf bnnch and cat it into pieces small enough for 
twelve-inch pots. Do not crowd too mach. Most people have also 
the little white fiandidnm lily. This can be forced very nicely with 
care, bat shoald be near the glass. Other sorts do qoite as well. 

When balbs or tabers are throagh bloomiag, they can be replanted 
in the garden, and will recaperate in a coaple of years, bat mast not be 
kept in pots two enccesBive years. 

A very charming winter flower, apart from these, is the doable- 
flowering rnbuB or blueberry, which some call the bridal rose. Ano- 
ther is the white hellebore or Christmas rose. This, however, will 
blossom oat-of-doors nntil heavy snows, and may be dng out of the 
snow for Ohristmas. Then, if yon intend to keep a few pots, keep 
sweet flowers in preference to showy ones. They generate ozone and 
help to pnrify the atmosphere of your rooniB. I prefer tropseolams, 
heliotropes, and the old-fiishioned rose and apple-scented and penny- 
royal geraniams. These are oat of fityle, bat onght to come back ; they 
have never gone from those who love real merit. 
Oneida Co., N. Y. 



OLD OB0HARD9. 

By R. Ltkn, Tarklo, Ulasoari. 

Old orchards may be divided into two classes : First, the old> 
long-neglected orchard ; half the trees are dead and the survivors are 
half dead. If the old resident still owns it, I wonldn't meddle with it; 
bat like the daft old man with his old shoes who carried them " for 
the good they had done." If a progressive man has come in posses- 
sion, let him cat down the old eye-sore for flre-wood, and plant a new 
orchard of approved sorts and tive it intelligent attention. Second, the 
orchard that is only growing old. This begins in Missoari twelve or 
foarteen years from plagting, and will reach the stage of the flrst-class 
ftt twenty years if neglected. It is rare to find an orchard that has 
not been neglected to some extent daring its best years. 
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We Bre first admoQiatied that our trees are getting past their yoath 
by seeing them bearing large crops of stnall apples. The Winesap first, 
then the Janet and other leading sorts encnmber as with a large lot of 
that most pnzzling of property, too small to ship and too good to throv 
away. The prince of commercial apples, Ben Davis, don't do as the 
last named. It bears good-s^zed trnit till it feels neglect, then begins 
to decay and is hard to reonperate. S'ow is the time to treat the orch- 
ard as old. Bnt better not wait till it shows many wrinkles. Begin to 
ward off age while trees are in their prime. Begin by catting oat all 
low or drooping limbs, that a team may have room to work. Ont oat 
also all trees of barren or nseless sorts. Then haal and spread on a 
good coat of manore, say a good load to every two trees, and plow 
it in with a 12-inch plow, being carefnl to plow shallow. This can be 
done in spring. Harrow right away, and harrowagain, orif inblae-grass 
plow again, and barrow before the limbs bend down with frnit. Next 
year let a good crop of weeds grow till Jane, then hang a heavy chain 
on the donble-trees and plow the weeds ander, and harrow and cross- 
harrow as before. When the weeds grow np, rnn the mowing machine 
throngh the orchard if a team can get through ; repeat the plowing, har- 
rowing and mowing each year, and give the good old trees all the food 
yon can in the shape of manare, lime or any rttbbish. 

The best manager of an old orchard I ever knew took a block and 
hand-ax tbroagh his orchard, and cat all the pmniDgs in short pieces 
and left them spread ander the tree. He had a flock of sheep which 
he tamed in for only a few days at a time, which saved him the trouble 
of mowing the weeds and helped to enrich the land. 

It can be readily seen by any reasoning man, that any land mnst 
be fed and cultivated to eontinae to yield good crops of anything. 

The best orange orchards of California, which pay sach big profits, 
would and do cease to be profitable as soon as cnltivation is withheld. 
The cnltivation is constant and thoroagb ; and even on their best land 
fertilizers are foand to be a very profitable investment. Of coarse, 
where orchards pay annually from $400 to $1,000 per aore, they can 
afford to do their very best. We eoald not on onr loose rolling prairie 
land keep onr orchards coltivated all the summer. We need the crop 
of green weeds to prevent the land from washing and leaving the tree 
roots exposed ; bat weeds should never be allowed to go to seed ; green 
weeds plowed ander, or cat and left on the surface, enricb the land, 
but if the weeds are permitted to mature their seeds, the land is im- 
poverished every time. Of coarse good sensible pruning is necessary 
in the management of old as well as yoang orchards, and implies cat- 
ting out all dying branches and all snckers, excepting where there is a 
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vfteancy in the head of a tree, a strong snoker shoolcl be left to fill the 
place. If an old orchard is infested with bark-lice it should be washed 
with weak lye; if with caterpillars, either in the spring or aammer, 
they shonld be destroyed as soon as seen ; if with borers, they should 
be eztirpated ; and indeed, every treatment that is good for a yonng 
orchard is eqnally good for an old one. , 



LOOKING BOTH WATS. 
By W. R. Lauohun. College SprlngB, lown. 

Backward for thirty-nine years. Forward to all the fatare. 

My first acquaintance with this region was in April and May, 1863. 
Kansas Oity was then "Independence landing." Leavenworth was 
fort and village. St. Joseph was a small town, bat a very lively oat- 
fitting place for a large share of the hordes that swarmed across the 
plains and over the monntaios to Oregon and California. 

DeeMoines was the fort, the old trading post bnildings and some 
acattering new honses. Kanesville, now Gonncil Blnflfs, had the gar- 
rison and an irregnlar mnddle of temporary hoDsea in and on either 
side of a narrow creek bottom. The first shanty had not been built 
where now is Omaha. 

Here and there, miles apart, beside the streams, sheltered among 
the timber, was one of the very first settlers. A few had jnst stopped 
at some one of the groves that natnre had scattered with a sparing 
hand, mere dots in the prairie sea, between the narrow skirts of tim- 
ber where the trees held their footing along the streams. The grand 
rolling prairie of rich soil was swept by the gales with nothing to hin- 
der or vex, save the few trees that covered not one-twentieth of the 
coontry. 

The wild game was scarcely disturbed, and that spring the wilder- 
ness rang with the shrieking of thousands of wolves and the strange 
booming noise of millions of prairie-chickens. 

Along the lines of travel where the emigrations moved were well- 
worn roads with a few small bridges, a few ferries and many fords. 

The foundation was here, but the "bnilding of civilization was 
scarcely dreamed of. The advance guard, the first only of .the pioneers, 
were viewing the land. It was discovered, but only partly explored. 

To-day, 1892, no better, no really higher state of human existence 
can be fonnd in any region of all our grand and proud Bepnblic than 
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is in adjacent parts of foar states, two of ttiem weet of the Missouri 
Tiver, one east of it and one throngh whieh it mos. 

In all that bas made the present better than it wae tbirty-niae years 
ago, the trees planted by the hand of man have been a very signifloant 
factor. They sarroand and protect the coantry homes, and the farm 
animals go nnder them to find shade in snmmer and shelter in winter.' 
Some of the villages have become groves irhere the winter gales lose 
maoh of their dreaded power, and the fierceness of summer heat is tem- 
pered by the leaves that shield ne from the summer sun. There nestle 
the gardens, the shrubbery and the flowers. 

The fmils of the latitude are plenty in nearly every house and the 
beanty is over all. 

We have now the experience ^om the first with the native trees, 
and with evergreens for thirty-three years. Let ns pnt each variety on 
trial and hear the evidence. Shelter, shade, timber and beanty : let as 
^o to the record of already more than the lifetime of a generation, and 
learn much as to what we and our children should plant hereafter. 

It is a present question ; another spring will soon be here. 

In the spring of 1869, my fother brongbt down the Illinois river 
and up the Missouri a large lot of fruit-trees, a choice selection of oma- 
tnental trees and shrubbery, and an extensive venture of evergreens. 
*Ihe handling of evergreens was then an experiment ; they were costly. ■ 
Many lacked faith in their success on the prairie, but other many, with 
eyes for beanty and with hope of their usefulness, willing to pay the 
price, to do the work and to wait for results, bought and planted. 

That importation of 1859 was distributed to the homes of men of 
-carefulness, here a few and there a few, for fifty miles sronnd our nur- 
sery place. We ourselves planted on our own places groves of them. 
These groves and Ihe evergreens that are by and around hundreds of 
iiomes are object-lessons that may be seen afar off and carefully studied 
near at hand. He that passes may read ; he that feels their protection 
when the blizzard is abroad will ponder, and he that enjoys their shade 
in summer as he reclines will mentally digest. 

Many farmers here have for fifteen or even for twenty years taken 
their whole supply of fuel from their own places. 

Ask some man who has a hundred hogs, fifty head of cattle, and a 
dozen or twenty horses, what he would take for his grove of soft maples, 
burr-oaks, elms, or of varieties mixed. Or better still, if he has a goodly 
lot of large evergreens, where his stock can run under them, ask him 
to set a price on that. Ask his neighbor who has that wind-break 
planted a dozen years ago, or more, what he will take to let it be cut 
down. 
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There standa a SQUg, comfortable &rin-hoiiBe. Aroand it are one 
baodred evergreens ; seventy-five of them etand gnard between that 
home and the northwestern gales ; twenty-live are on the lawn, where 
they are ofteoest seen. Knock at that door, as in hand, and ask th« 
woman and the children too, for how mach, or for what, they will allow 
yon to make their evergreens into Christmas trees. When all these 
answers are in yon will understand why, and how much, people in this 
region valne their trees. 

J. G. Langblin & Sons brought here and tested 123 varieties of 
apples. If they were planting a fomily orchard this year, not more than 
twenty varieties wonld And place in it. If planting a commercial 
orchard, it woold be of not more than half a dozen. 

Kot one variety of evergreens in five that we and onr neighbors 
have proved is it worth while to plant. 

There is mncb of experimenting yet to be done with some of the 
evergreens that have lately been found; bnt my advice to the farmed 
is to let the nurserymen and amateurs do that. It is their trade, and 
years will tell the story. They can and will make it pay, and the peo- 
ple can well aiford to pay them for doing it. 

As is the Ben Davis among apples and the Concord among grapes, 
so is the White I^ne among the evergreens. It is everybody's tree ; it 
. flonrishes anywhere in this latitude ; it is a good tree for every parpose 
for which evergreens are wanted. It grows fast while it is young, and 
keeps on growing fast for a long time, even for centuries. If not 
crowded or trimmed up, its limbs grow long and branching near the 
ground, and are healthy and fall of leaves. Its body is straight and 
keeps its size well up. Its limbs come from the bodyin just the shape 
to make it one of the best for the small boy or girl to climb. Sleet 
never hurts it. N^one of the evergreens keep tbeir color better in win- 
ter, and when the love-ligbt of the spring-time comes and they are leav- 
ing and preparing for seeding, no variety pnts on a more attractive 
flush. 

Plant it for shelter, for shade, for timber and for the higher nse of 
beauty. Specimens on the old nnraery place, set in 1859, range from 
sixteen to twenty inches in diameter two feet from the gronnd. It may 
be plantedfor timber six feet apart each way ; if for shelter, twelve or 
fifteen. 

BED FINE. 

I know of but two. These were planted by my brother fifteen 
years ago. The larger of the two measures, one foot from the ground, 
fourteen inches In diameter. They are Btraigfat-bodied, about twenty- 
five feet high, handsome, and seem to have no fbnlts. 
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BBD CEDAR 

Has done very best here. Its growth of timber is not the largest in 
size, but is perhaps the most valnabie. It is quite a beauty in earn- 
mer, thoagh it is of a dingy color in winter. For wind-breaks it is oq& 
of the best. It is long-lived, and is pleasantly fragrant. For timber 
it may be planted five feet apart each way ; if for shelter, ten or twelve. 
Be very careful of whom yon buy trees of the Bed Oedar. Trees from 
seed grown at all east of here, or ft-om two bandred miles south, or from 
as fto north, will not do well here. The very best trees are from seed 
gathered on the Upper Platte; and even there can be found two vari- 
eties, one very mnch better than the other. Only an expert is able to 
make sure work of gathering seed of the Bed Cedar. 

NORWAY SPRUCE. 
In form of tree, shaping of the branches and leaves, and in color, 
winter and summer, one of the best. An upright grower, tall, and all 
looking alike. Very good for wind-breaks. Never split or broken by 
sleet. When twelve or fifteen years old it takes on a drooping habit,, 
which adds to its pecaliar style of beanty, and makes it one of the best 
of bigb wind-breaks. Should be planted fifteen feet apart each way. 
The Norway Sprnces now look as if they might be good for a century 
or more. 

AUSTRIAN FINE 

Grows very strong for twenty years ; after that it is a scraggy nuisance. 

SCOTCH PINE 

Makes a large growth for twenty-five years, and then becomes a scrag 

AMERICAN ABBOE TIT.^. 

A few for lasting ornaments. Of the other varieties of tbis spe- 
cies, a few on the lawn. 

IBI8H JUNIPBB 
Is a beanty for say fifteen years, and then ahonld be removed. 
BALSAM FIE. 
A very good Evergreen, but not to be long-lived here. Trees 
thirty-three years old look as if they were of age. 

OF NATITE TREES. 
The Burr Oak starts slow, but soon becomes a good grower. 
Handsome, good for a shade tree, and best for timber. Plant it and 
wait; it will reward yon, and it will pay yon, and be here for the com- 
ing generations. 
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BSD ELM. 

There are some floe and large. One of the best natives for shade, 
and has mach of its owd Btyle of beaaty. It also is a tree for the 
generations. 

STOAMOEBS . 

We have thirty years old, seventy feet high, and fifteen inches in 
diameter: sonnet, healthy, and qnite handsome the year round. Evi- 
dently they are here to stay. 

. :6laos and whitb walnut. 
For timber they are failares here. Kot good for shade or shelter. 
Both bear plenty of nnta. 

thb ash 
Is doine veil. A good, neat and clean tree. 

SOFT MAPLE 
Orows very &Bt^ and is likely to last well. Shade, shelter, beanty and 
snmmer flre-wood. 

HABD MAFLB. 

A part of the importation of 1859 was a few very small Hard 
Maples. To-day they are twelve to fifteen inches in diameter, aboal 
fifty feet high, and look as if they might last a thousand years. 

Nothing injures them. They never let go their grip of the gronnd, 
and never lose an inch from their upward or outward t^'owing limbs. 
Attractive even in their nakedness in winter ; graceful among the trees 
in spring; beautifal in their fall dress in snmmer, and grand in tbeir 
fiill-time glory of colors. Handsome, very handsome in their baby- 
hood, lovely in their youth, and magnificent In the pride of their 
maturity. But they grow slowly, oh, so slow ! Plant them for your 
own sake. Plant them that your children may be the better for their 
planting, and that your great-grandchildren may rest under their stiade 
when both they and the maples are old. 

Cottonwood, Box Elder, Honey Locust, Black Locust and some 
others are wiped from the slate. 

08A6B OKANQE. 
If I were planting timber for the money only, and were confined to 
one variety, the Osage Orange would be my first choice. There is too 
much to be said for the Osage Orange to allow it room in this paper. 
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RUSSIAN MULBBBBT. 

Selected varieties, maltiplied by grafting, to raise food for the 
birds, aod ao aare other frnits. Who will carefully and honestly do 
that selecting and propagating 1 

OF BTEBaBBBNS. 

Plant only trees that have been raised ft-om seed, in the nnrsery. 
Forest seedlings may live when oarefaliy handled and the season is 
very favorable, bnt nursery seedlings, well raised and in good cooditioa, 
are tea times more sure. They will make larger growths for the first 
few years, and be bigger, better trees ever after. The proof of this is 
all aroaDd me. 

If you deal with the right kind of Daraerymeo yoar trees will come 
to hand safe and sound, and the varieties will be true to name. 

The fewer mluntes, by the watch, that you allow the roots to be 
exposed to the air, the better. If you are to take them from the nur- 
sery in a wagon, be sure to puddle the root's in a rather thiok loblolly, 
and sprinkle over that a coatiog of fine, dry dust, and then cover them 
well. 

Have your holes deep and wide enough to hold the roots when in 
a natural position. Get down on your knees and with your hands 
place and pack the soil among the roots, and when filled two inches 
above the roots, tramp very tightly if the soil be ^t all dry ; the wetter, 
the less tramping. If the soil is in good order, or wetter, do not put 
in any water. Over all throw loose soli so that the surfkoe will be two 
or three inches above the level. Onltivate as carefnlly as you do any- 
thing in the garden. Do not cultivate more than three inches deep, or 
you will sorely injare the roots and damage the trees. 

In a few years the fallen leaves will form just the right mulch. 
Tbeo mow down the weeds and all volunteer stuGF. In ten or twelve 
years evergreens so treated will have such a good hold on the ground 
that they will continue to do well if the plot is sown with gtasa'-^ven 
with blae-grasB. 

Evidently, with some of our nurserymen, there is a good deal of 
«onfasion of varieties of some of the species, the Firs and the Spruces 
especially. There are nurserymen who know enough and are honest 
enough to send jast what yon order. 

The most cautious and clearest-headed of the old settlers here 
agree that the climate is very much milder than thirty years ago, and 
if you ask them as to the cause, they answer, *' the trees." If a few 
gallons of oil will control the waves of the ocean, as seamen, ship own- 
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erg Bod iDSarance compaaies have come to believe it will, why maj v& 
DOt believe that the groves aod the hedges have mach to do witli re- 
atraining the winds and leseening the severity of the climate f 

This middle time of February the decidaoos trees are naked and 
bare. Oonntlees limbs and twigs on each one of nncoonted thonaandB 
of trees are helping in their way to break into smaller and antagonizing 
cnrrents the great stream that is this day ponring from the northwest. 
Myriads of myriads of sleeping, waiting bods are swinging from the 
swaying branches. They bide tbeir time, and the cold, the gale nor 
the sleet can destroy them, for they are well wrapped and are safely 
connected with tlie anow-robed earth. They are the promise of the 
leaves, the blossoms and the frnits for another summer. These leaf- 
less trees give mach of shelter to-day. For that parpose they are for 
better than do trees. 

Bnt we will go amongthe evergreen groves. Ah, here it is almoBt 
still. The gale that poors and roars among the tree-tops is stayed and 
broken by the Pines, the Cedars and the Spmces, till it only reaches 
ns in slight and fltfnl paffs! . 

Plant trees. Plant all manner of trees for anmmer, bnt for wint^ 
plant evergreens. 



A MODEL FEUIT FARM IN THE MOUNTAINS OF HOWELL 
COUNTY. 

There are few Missonrians who are aware of the &ct that oestling 
down among the foothills of the Ozark monntains, in Howell connty, 
is the largest fruit farm in the United States. Sach is the fact, how- 
ever, and while Missonri is nominally the fifth State in the Udjod, 
according to the census, she is in reality the first in many respects. 
The fruit farm referred to is owned by the Olden Fmit Co. It is Iocat«d 
at Olden, in Howell connty, eight miles north of West Plains and 100 
miles southeast of Springfield, and is on the line of the Springfield and 
Memphis railroad. The company was organized in 1881, and its officers 
are J. E. Cravens of Kansas City, president; L. A. Goodman, of West- 
port, secretary ; J. C. Evans, of Harlem, treasurer. W. G. Gkino is the 
superinteQdent of the farm and resides at Olden. 

Mr, L. A. Goodman, who is secretary of tbe company, and als» 
secretary of the State Horticultaral society, has been in the city seV 
era! days ou basiness connected with the annual report of the society. 
Speaking of the farm yesterday, he gave some interesting facts concern- 
lug it. He S(ud : 
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"In the BpriDg of 1884, joat after the compaDy was formed, we put 
oat 18,000 peaob trees ; in the spring of '85, L2,000 peach and 3,000 
apple trees, and we have planted each year since then firom 5,000 to 
10,000 trees. We now have forty acres in berries, 300 acres in apples 
<20,000 trees), 300 acres in peaches (50,000 trees), and sixty acres to be 
planted this spring. We also have twenty acres (3,000 trees) In pears 
and cherries, making a total of 720 acres, and abont 80,000 trees. We 
will oontinne planting each year from 50 to 100 acres. 

"We have," continued Mr. Goodman, "2,600 acres of laud and a 
station, store, postoffice and express office, located in the center of the 
tract, and roads leading to all parls of the farm, making not only the 
largest frait farm, in a body, in the conntry, but specially located in 
regard to reaching the station easily with the &uit ft'om all parts of tiie 
farm. 

"Peach trees began bearing three years ago, and we sold 3,000 
bashels. Two years ago we sold about 8,000 bushels, and 24,000 boxes 
of berries. 

"Last year the peach crop failed, and we sold only about 36,000 
boxes of berries and 1,500 bushels of apples. Prospects are now, this 
year, that we shall have between 30,000 and 40,000 peach trees bear, 
and, as the bads are still in good condition, we hope to have a ^11 crop 
of peaches. We will have also 5,000 to 10,000 apple trees in bearing 
this year ; prospects good, also. 

" We plant altogether on new land, cut the timber off, save enough 
for posts and rails and burn all the rest on the groand. We cut tbis 
off in the summer and break up the land during the winter with four 
large males. Gross-plow this in the spring and harrow well. Mark 
off the land with a plow, twenty-five feet apart each way for apples 
and sixteen and one-half feet each way for peaches. Dig holes at the 
crossing and plant in this virgin soil. We plant corn or potatoes on 
this land for three years, and then cultivate the peach trees well every 
year without any crop. We thus get the benefit of the new soil and 
the trees are not starved for food. The apple orchard we plant in com 
for two years longer, and then plant nothing. Bat every year the land 
in these orchards is plowed and cultivated with a doable-shovel, jnst 
the same as if there was a crop of corn on the ground. Bach spring, 
also, the peach trees are cut back abont one-third of their growth, 
making them stocky and the frnit easily to be gathered. 

"To tbis care and cnltivation do we attribute our success in grow- 
ing fruit. There need be no sucb thing as failure, if we only give our 
orchards proper care, cultivation, and plant no crop in the orchard 
after beginning to bear. 
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** The soil in Howell coonty ia the ' red lands of the Ozarke,' and 
is very pecnliarly adapted to the rai^g of the peach. To this coontiy 
are tnrned the eyes of the peach-growers of Delaware, New Jersey 
and Maryland, looking for a peach belt. We only wish to show them 
the wonderful soccess of this dietrict, when we shall expect them to 
comn there and All up those monntain slopes with peach orcharda. 

" The ' yellows ' are driving them away ft'om the east, and in a few 
years we shall see thonsands of them in that valaable peaeh belt." — 
Jefferion OUy Tribune. 



A NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 

It is with pride and pleasare that we refer to the Simplicity fmit 
evaporator, invented by B. A. Latimer, a prominent fmit-grower reaidlin^ 
near this city. His machine is the resalt of many experiments and sev- 
eral years' study. The body of the evaporator Is divided into two dry- 
ing chambers by a center partition. 

On either side of the drying chambers are hot-air fines with damp- 
ers arranged at convenient distances, which m^y be opened or closed 
at pleasure, to eecnre the best possible draft. 

The f^nit is placed on trays or small frames having wire-cloth bot- 
toms. The trays are pot in at a small door abont three feet from the 
iloor. They are gradually elevated by a crank throngh the &ont drying 
chamber. One tray rests apon another, and the entire tier of trays 
rest open supporting ketches. When the trays arrive at the top of the 
machine, they are shifted by a simple device from the top of the front 
drying chamber into the trays in the rear chamber, throngh which they 
are gradually lowered by an easily operated device. The trays are 
taken out near the bottom of the rear drying chamber. 

The furnace chamber consists of a box heating stove sorronaded 
by a sheet-iron wall or bos, which directs the cnrrents of heated air 
into the dryer. 

The saccess or fitilure of an evaporator depends largely npon the 
manner of directing and controlling the oarrents of heated air. In 
any process of evaporation the great desideratum is the application 
of intense heat ; the best arrangement, and indeed the only correct one, 
is to subject the fruit to a oontinnoas current of hot air. 

In this respect Mr. Latimer's machine is a model of perfection, 
being constructed npon correct philosophic and soientiflo priaoiples. 
Usually aboat one-third of the fruit crop goes to waste, which might 
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be aaved by evaporating. We hope the day i^ not tai diBtant when 
frnit-growera will not look with less anconcem npOQ this needless and 
siafal waste, than the thrifty fiirmer woold upon the loss of one-third 
of bis wheat crop for the laok of maebinery. 

This subject deserves more attention, and fruit-growers shoald ac- 
quaint themselves with the merits of Mr. Latimer's machine. It is 
simple in constraction, having no cog-wheels, endless chains or expen- 
sive gearings; a child can operate it. It will, withoat doabt, be of 
inestimable valae to farmers and &ait-growers everywhere. 



OOJfOOED GRAPES. 

Ephraim W. Ball, to whom belongs the honor of giving to the 
world one of the grapes that has now become a household word, lives 
in a small, old-Gashioned cottage, one mile from the center of the village 
of Concord, on the Lexington road, and close by the old Hawthorne 
farm. It is a modest little place, yet nature has made the snrroandings 
very beaatifol. 

Handsome shade trees, neatly trimmed hedges and vine-coverecl 
trellises help to make ap a landscape that cannot be surpassed in artistic 
loveliness. Here the originator of the Concord grape lives almost the 
life of a hermit ; and yet, when one knows the man, it seems a fitting 
place for one so endowed with a knowledge of natnre. 

It was just after dark on a recent evening when a reporter rapped 
upon the old&shioned door of the little cottage, and the aged ft-ait- 
grower, with a hearty hand-grasp, led to a ^out room. 

On the table were boxes containing dozens of varieties of grapes, 
while in the comer was a book-case filled with works on horticnltnre, 
and especially grape-culture. 

Mr. Bull, when asked about bis own life, replied : 

I was bom in Boiton Id 1806, in an old and historic house on WMhlngton 
Btreet, just opposite Bloomfield street. Hy father wasEpapbrus Ball, a descendant 
of Natbanlel Bull, one of the early settlers of Hartfbrd, Conn. 

Hy boybood days were spent Id Boston, and I attended the pnbllo lohools 
tbere. From my earliest boyhood I had a passion for books ; although I left sobool 
at the age of eleven years, I had read ftam the Latin grammar, and had lead the 
works of Shakspeare and other standard books In my Leber's library. 

In 1831 my lungs showed symptoms of great weakness, and for three years I 
was nnder the weather. I was advised to get out of the Influence of the east 
winds of the coast, and, as I had a brother living at Concord, at tbe Hawthorne 
bouse, I oame here In 1837 and took possessloo of thU little cottage. 
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Wben I came to Ck>iioord I found all the coodltloni hvonble for grape caltare 
—gently iloplng warm Hoil and everyttalDg exoept lengtb of season. I raised tbe 
Chaaelas and Blaolc Hamburg for my own nse, making tUese epeoieB live and beu 
frolt by tbe closest osre and protection. 

We also had the Isabella, but wltb frost In Jane and September, It was dlffl- 
«nlt to ripen that variety In New England. 

I did not know what to do, but wrote to William Prince, then a well-known 
nnrsetyman at Flushing, L. 1., and told him to send any vines of good quality that 
were hardy and would ripen where Indian corn would grow. 

He sent me twenty-five varieties, but out of all these only one flonrlshed, the 
Clinton, a pretty grape and an abundant bearer, but sour In taste. 

After giving much study and observation to the subject. It resolved Itself inte 
tbe following question : Wby could we not grow tbe grape by planting seed ? We 
had grapes wltb all tbe conditions. If we could improve tbe quality, to make a table 
grape. 

I found a native grape. A. neighbor bad two boys who were great hunters 
and flBhermen, and while going through a narrow pathway In the wooda near the 
Concord river they found wild grapee in abundance. 

It was In 1810 when this vine Id the woods was called to my attention. I let 
tbe vine grow until 1B13. In that year It bore an abundant crop of large, sweet 
^apes, ripening by the 33d of August. True, they were "foxy," but tbeywere 

1 put these grapes whole Into the ground, skin and all, at a depth of two 
Inebes, about the first of October, after they bad thoroughly ripened, and covered 
the row wltb boards. This proved agreat advantage, as the cut-worm and wire- 
worm came up to enjoy tbe sun on the boards, and thus I could destroy them. 

I nursed these seedlings for sixyears, and in 1849 I was enabled to pick a bunch 
«f black grapes on tbe 10th of September. I showed them to a neighbor, wbo 
tasted them and at once ssld : " Why, this is better than the Isabella." 

I continued to Improve It until 1352, wben I showed It fn Boston to tbe com- 
mittee of the Uassaehnsetts Horticultural society at tbelr office on School street. 
I had previously shown it to Jdseph Breck and to Mr. Buckmlnister of the Hasis- 
'Chuaetts Ploughman, both of whom gave It warm words of approval. T. Brown 
Hovey also expressed his opinion favorably as to its quality. 

I took a basket of the fruit to the committee rooms, put It quietly on tbe table 
and went out. Keturning In an hour or two, I found the members of tbe committee 
in con saltation over the contents of the basket. "Is It hardy?" [was asked. 
" Yes, raised from wild stock," was my reply . 

Others bad tried to Improve wild grapes without success, but I do not find 
that they had tried to do so from the seedling. I met with much prejudiceaod 
rivalry, but I was content to let the grape make its own reputation. 

The grape was put upon tbe market in 18S4, and now it Is growing in every 
section of tbe sountry and In many foreign countries. In France it is growing in 
favor every year. 

I have hundreds of letters from all over the world asking for Information, and 
many requests for cuttings from tbe original vine. Visitors come every day wbo 
desire to see the parent vine of this wonderAil grape. 

Prom the Concord I have raised other seedlings — the Cottage, a black grape, 
the Una, a white variety, the Esther, another fine white grape, and others — and I 
etlll continue to plant seedlings, which are given care and cultivation . 
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Such is the story of the world-iamous OoQCord grape and its ori- 
ginator. 

Mr. Bnll is a well-preserved man, with faonltieB alert. He has 
written mnch infoimation on grape-cnltare, which he hopes to pot in 
shape for pablication before the close of his basy life. 

[Note by the Ed. — We insert the above for the purpose of 
placing on record what we believe to be the trne history of the grape. 
We well remember the time of its introdnction and the comments it 
caused for and against it. The introdnction of the Concord marked a 
new era in the cultivation of the native grape, or ench varieties as will 
stand the climate of this conntry, and we certainly think Mr. Bnll 
worthy of the greatest monament that conld be raised, for to his fore- 
sight are we indebted for the iiDprovement of this froit.] — Sort. Art 
Journal, 



A FLOWER-GIRT THEATER. 

Inherent lovers of the artistic and heantifnl, it is not strange that 
the French are fond of flowers, and they add to the attractions of the 
floest city in the world by a lavish use of flowers and verdure. , We 
never see a beantifnl garden witbont being transported in imagination 
to La Belle France. 

One of the grandest and most beaatiful esampies of floral decora- 
tions we remember was the open air theater of the Pre Gatelao, a 
garden in the midst of the Bois de Bonlogne, intended for open air 
entertainments of a refined and aristocratic kind. 

But to OUT theater, the entrance to which was through a short 
aveane of verdnre, hollyhocks, dahlias and gladioli, where the ticket- 
sellers peered ont through masses of roses. Its plan was circalar, and 
the parqnet represented by a graveled space, well furnished with iron 
garden chairs. Running aroand this was a band of verdure, edged 
with a proftiBion of verbenas and petnnias, while beyond was a gravel 
path in which were two rows of chairs. This might be called the 
family circle. A bed of other low-growing flowers and sod separated 
a higher tier of gravel path and chairs, and to the rear of all there ran 
a line of rnstic arbors connected with galleries of rustic cedar, almost 
covered with climbing plants, among which roses were the most a6an- 
dant. 

The curtain or drop scene, which was dropped instead of being 
raised to reveal the " stage," was a magnificent screen, covered with 

H— 22 
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an exqnisite design in cat fioverB, all natural. When this vork of art 
snnk from viev there appeared an exqnisite bit of landscape garden- 
ing, all real, no canvas castles, or cottages in the rear, bnt a vood of 
yonng trees and slimbs with bits of lawn before them, clomps of 
flowers at the sides, and in front a apace of hard gravel, necessary for 
the performance, which was all terpsichorean in character. 

To sit in the center of this exqaisitely beautLfol al freaoo theater, 
with the rising banks of flowers all aroand, the pare sky of beantifnl 
France above, was as near a realization of a dream of paradise as we 
had yet reached. T. L. B. 



" THEY ABB COMING TO MISSOUBI." 

[Be&d bj MIbi Zblla Qilbbrt, at the FalCon Couaty, Ark , Hortioultur&l Society 
meeting July 11, 1891.1 

They are comlDg tiom the deeertB 

Of the dim and dusty Kftst, 
Where to raise a stunted turnip 

Is the prospect of a fesBt ; 
Where the forms are made with gravel 

And they plow with dynamite, 
Where the festive chattel mortgage 

Sings Its dirges day and night ; 
They are coming In their wagons. 

They are coming on the train ; 
They are comlog from the regions 

Where they atruggle long In vain ; 
They are coming from the cabin. 

They are coming ftom the hall ; 
They are coming to (South) Hlssonrl, 

Where there's plenty for them all. 

Where you needn't dig potatoes 

With a saber and a dirk. 
Where when rain Is badly neMled, 

Then the rain gets in its work ;' 
Where the rivers mean and murmur 

On their journey tf the sea. 
Where the breezes tackle corn-stalks 

Big as fenoe-posts on the lea ; 
Where the savage lately wandered 

In his search for tanman hair, 
Where his hoarse and howling war cry 

Floated on the summer air. 
Where a hundred braves would answer 

Tothe cbleftaln's battle call; 
They lire coming to (South) Missouri 

Where there's plenty for them all. 
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Where the savage used to wander, 

Yearning for a crop of hair, 
Now tbe farmer takes his porker 

To the nearest county fair ; 
And the corn Is dally growing, 

Where the greasy wlgwaroe stood ; 
Where be burned the w&illng captive. 

Now the poultry scratch for food; 
And the people who are coming 

To this pleasanteet of cUoieii, 
Show a happy knack of keeping 

With the progress of the times. 
They wilt find a coantry beaming 

From the spring time to the fall, 
When they land in (South) Missouri, 

Where there's plenty for them all. 



HOW TO MARKET YOUR FRUITS. 

[Read at Fulton County (Ark.) tlortloultRral meeting.] 
It JB one tbiDg to grow frnit and another tbing to market aod eell 
it for remunerative prices. From my obaervation, I don't believe there 
is one farmer in fifty in this part of onr state or ITorth Arkansas that 
brings apples or peaches to Thayer or Mammoth Springs in such con- 
dition as will enable a dealer to buy and ship to any market, and realize 
anything like its real value, had it been properly bandied. The loss 
resulting from this careless, slip-sbod vay of handling your frait costs 
yoa many hundreds of dollars yearly. 1 would urge you to pick and 
handle your fruit more carefully, anci market only your choicest fruit. 
"Sot long ago I saw a former gathering apples for market. He had a 
pole ten feet long, and was knocking and threshing tbe limbs and fruit 
right and left, and it only took him about ten minates to get that many 
bushels of apples on the ground, every apple being bruised before he 
had them measured up. He then picked them up, put them into grain 
sacks, threw them into the rear end of tbe wagon over the bind axle, 
put two dressed hogs in center of wagon, and his eggs over front axle. 
We follow him to town. He gets twenty cents a bushel for Ms apples, 
and his eggs, half of them are broken. Had he picked his apples, care- 
fully assorted them, and only marketed his perfect, large apecimens in 
new, clean packages, hauled to town on a spring wagon, or in a bed 
three-fourths full of hay or straw, he would have received four times 
as much money for them as he did, and have all the culls for cider, 
drying, or to feed to his hogs. This year we have a full crop of peaches 
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and no sale for them. Why is It T la the first place, yoa have failed 
to either coltivate, prane or tbiD yoar frait^ The trees have four to sis 
times as many peaches on the tree as the tree is able to properly matare. 
The fnll vigor of the tree nearly all goes to the pit. Consequently we 
have two bnsbels of pits to foar of fruit. I fear that many would, if 
they had large peaebes, ruin them before they ^ot to market by bmia- 
ing. A farmer recently broaght in a load of peaches, and his honest 
aod simple statement in regard to tbe qaality of his frnit covers the 
ground pretty thoroughly. He said : " They haint big nns, nor they 
haint soft nns, bat if you will keep 'em long enough they'll be soft as 
anybody's peaches. I'd keep 'em myself till they get soft, but if I did 
T couldn't handle 'em." 

If I could impress upon your minds the importauce of carefal 
handling of your ftait, and get yon to adopt tlie metbod of marketing 
nothing bnt fine, perfect and large specimens of both apples and peaches, 
I should be amply repaid for being present with yon to-day. It is all nice 
enough to attend our meetings, but after listening to onr papers and 
discussions it is your dnty to take the thoughts brought out lo your 
homes, study and weigh each carefully, and hang fast and put into 
practice all that is good, discarding all that is not good and prac- 
ticable. I hope that some of our friends here to-day will be well pdd 
for tbeir time in attending this meeting. Give your name to our Secre- 
tary, become a working member of this Society, and thereby become a 
member of our State Horticultural society, receiving yearly &ee a 
bound copy of the proceedings of all their meetings, a book worth ten 
times your yearly dues to every lover of fruit or fiowers. Yon should 
take good horticultural papers. Oolman's " Eural World," " Fruit- 
Growers' Journal" and "Green's Fruit-Grower" are all good papers. 
Thanking you again for your presence here, I am yours truly, 

S. W. GlLBEET. 

Thateb, Mo., July 11. 



THE PLAT BASKET. 

B7H. H. BiTTLBS. 

Tbe flat basket makes a very pretty way to send flowers, and espe- 
cially BO if they are fine, long-stemmed roses, that they may be put in 
water as soon as they are received. 
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The dark roses are specimens of that magnificent rose, the ITlrich 
Branner, whose admirers are not far wrong when they say that for win* 
ter forcing it is the finest rose in enltivation. ' 

The light roses are Mrs. John Laing and Mme. Gabriel Lnizet, who 
are rirals worthy of each other. Those devoted to the Laing contend 
that it is more symmetrical when it opens, and that it baa not the thorns 
of the Loizet. Bat there is a certain grace about the latter when it 
does unfold its petals that the Laing does not possess, and, too, nnder 
certain conditions it has a fire tliat is pecoliarly its own. 

Speaking of roses in this light makes me think of other beaatifol 
ones. Who has seen the Anna de Diesbach in her greatest beauty, and 
felt that she did not deserve the honor of being called " the glory of 
Paris f" Baroness Rothschild — I wish that all titles were as worthilj 
bestowed and maintained with the same dignity. Captain Christy — I 
should like to make him a general. 0-eneral Jacqaemiuot shonld be 
made a field marshal. Paul Keron is big enough to know better. Her 
M^esty " the Qneen, G-od bless her," I guess is more admired in Eng- 
land than here. American Beauty—" When you're good you're very, 
very good, and when you're bad you're horrid." Marechal N'iel is always 
welcome. Souvenir de Wooten, named after the home of Mr. George 
W. Ghilds, one of the finest in the United Htates, situated at Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, about ten miles from Philadelphia. Mr. Ohilds is 
President of the Pennsylvania Horticultoral society. His gardens and 
plants are presided over by Mr. John Hughes. La France — I thiuk 
the popularity of this beautifnl rose is on the wane. Madame Hoste 
and Bnchess of Albany have so recently made their debut that it is 
hardly fair to cnticise, both having many good qualities. The latter, 
however, is very fine with us now, holding its shape and color, and 
lasting much better during these warm days than the old &vorite, La 
France. 

The BoD Silene, Isabella Sprnnt, Sa&auo and Cornelia Cook we 
remember with great pleasure, bat we have something very much bet- 
ter in their places, such as Papa Gontier, Madame Hoste, Sunset and 
Bride. Speaking of the Bride reminds us of her sister, Oatherine 
Mermet, who deserves all the praise that is bestowed upon her. Still, 
she will have to look to her laurels when her younger sister, Waban, 
makes her debnt. I have seen her, and assure yon she is very beauti- 
fbl. ]!!'iphetos, Bonvenir d'an Ami, and Souvenir de la Malmaison, I 
wish we might see more of, but, like the grand old Marechal Niel, they 
are pat on the shelf by many, and marked unprofitable. The same is 
eaid of moss roses. Somebody is to blame for this ; either the grow er 
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has not the oonrage to grow or the dealer brains enonfch to sell this 
beaatifnl lose. If properly handled, there should be a good demand 
for these roses. 

We started by saying something about arranging a basket of flow- 
ers, bot got off the track Am. Flori$t. 



A FABMEB'8 SHRUBBERY. 
E. P. Powell, Oneida Co., N. Y. 

Don't make a mistake aboat yoor flowers aud mix things too mneb. 
If yon wish to enjoy nature, do as nature does ; hare a nook for flow- 
ering plants, and have yonr ahrnbs in groaps. If yon can, plant a lawn 
to shrubs alone. What I mean by a lawn is what folks nsed to call a 
yard, only a lawn is a space inside a drive or drives, or brook, or a 
separate slope or swale hedged in, instead of being enclosed by fences. 

Don't have a fence if yoa can help it. My shrubbery is eacloaed 
by a drive that divides and goes aboat it, and then rans together again 
aboat the house. It is just whatever came inside that driveway, above 
half an acre. Some would find it easier to plant their shrubs on one 
side or a back comer of the home lot, or down a swale or over a knoll. 
When the shrubs are young they will not make much show, and m^ 
have flower bed« temporarily scattered about. They should also in- 
clude some superfluous specimens that can be dug out as the others 
get larger. 

Don't begin by leveling, or by grading, or by terracing. Nothing 
looks worse in the country than a smoothed-off little bit of a lawn,, 
which looks as if it bad been picked up in the city at auction and 
dropped down by your door. Seep all your property equally clean 
and pleasant, and not have one yard or lawn fussed over and worked 
on constantly while the rest of your farm looks bewitched with brush, 
and stones, and stumps, and general neglect. 

Abont shrubs, begin by collecting those that grow wild In your 
own section. There are some very fine native shrubs in every section 
of the United States. Hereabouts I can yet find Wild Cherries, Su- 
mach, Leatherwood, Witch Hazel, Hopple Bush, Berberries, Dogwoods,, 
etc., all very fine. Horatio Seymour insisted that the Elder bush was 
one of the finest bnshes in existence. He was right, when it is well 
grown. Add always your native evergreen bushes. 
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"Sext, collect snoh native treee bb will bear to be grown as shrabs 
or bashes. Do 70a know what I mean ! Moat lawn planters do not 
know that Tnlip trees, Lindens, Aoacias, Beeches, Catalpaa, will bear 
to be cat bach to the gronnd, so that they will shoot out a dozen stems 
instead of one trnnk. Grown in this manner with anonal cutting back, 
they make delightfal bushes, and many of them bloom profasely. 

Thirdly, collect from yonr neighbors the old-fashioned bushes snob 
as Byringaa (Mock Orange), Lilacs, Spirieas, et«. Then you can begin 
to porchaae. Now I will give joa a list of what I think the finest 
shrabs that can be obtained anywhere, and grown in onr Northern 
states : Send first of all for a half dozen catalogues. Then select 
what yon desire, and pay honest prices and get what yoo bay. Bat if 
any one sends a catalogne that paints the town red with extravagance, 
don't trast him. 

1. The finest shrab in existence is an evergreen native, the Mabo- 
nia. It is s wonder, fine all winter for catting; bloBsomiog in great 
golden balls in May ; the yonng foliage oomiDg ont rich crimson, turn- 
ing to green. Bnt this shmb must be planted oat of sight of winter 
son. in a northeast angle of the house, or it mast be covered with ever- 
green boughs or litter. 

2. One of the most nsefal of all shrabs is the Bnsb Honeysackle 
in several varieties. Some of them are originally from Ohina, others 
are native. The red, pink and white are desirable; entirely hardy, 
rapid growers, immensely profuse in bloom, and are easily made to form 
superb hedges. 

3. Of the Lilacs every one should have the common white and 
parple, the Ohinese, the Persian White and Persian Purple, the Both- 
magensis and Josikea. There are easily obtainable thirty or forty sorts. 

4. Berberry : The sort called Vulgaris is the finest. It is a native 
of England, bnt is now often foand in oar woods. It is not only fine in 
flower, bat superb in &uit all winter. It is the glory of November and 
December. Give it moist soil on a cool spot 

5. Several of the Dogwoods are grand. The Cornns Florida is a 
amall tree, and is hardy up to Southern New York. Its magnificent 
clusters of bloom are nneqnaled in small trees. The Bed-barked Dog- 
wood has its bark green till the leaves fall, after which all winter the 
bark is vivid carmine red. It spreads into great bunches in damp spots 
and glows like a fire on the snow. 

6. The Japan Quinces are of three colors in blossom. The flowers 
are very attractive, covering the whole bash with scarlet or pink or 
white. They flower in May. 
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7. The Weigelas sre Boperb. Too cannot get anjthiDjr finer than 
these three sorts — Candida, white ; Boeea, rose-colored, and the aaperb 
variegated-leaved variety. Flowers are large, profuse, lovely. They 
flower after the LUaos. 

S. Rose of Sharon or Altbea, or as it is sometimee called, Hibis- 
cae: These are by all odds the finest, longest blooming shrubs, con- 
tinning for two months. They are snperb and in many colors. The 
Variegated-leaved Althea never opens its bads, but the foliage is fine. 
These bnahes are delicate when yonng, bat if protected for threfl years 
will prove very able to care for themselves. 

9. A rare bat exoellent shrub is Exochorda grandiflora. It blos- 
soms in May all over in large, white flowers. Don't fiul to get it. 

10. The best Hydrangea is panioulata. If grown to a single 
stalk in good soU, it gets to be ten feet high and as many through, and 
in Angast will come ont on the end of every twig with flower panicles 
as big as a baby's head. It is tmly noble. 

11. Mock Oranges : Get all the sorts you can. It is a delicious 
flower, always white, sometimes donble, sometimes single. 

12. The best purple-leaved shmb is Pranue Fissardi, a plum that 
bears small flowers and ^ait, but the leaves aie exquisite. The next 
best colored shrub is the pnrple-leaved FUbert. 

13. For a very early bush the Tellow-flowering Ourrant or Bibes 
is excellent. It blooms very soon after snow, and is covered with 
yellow, high- perfumed flowers. 

14. Of the Spireas, select Galloea with pink flowers ; Prauifolia 
covered with rosettes of white; very early; Beeversi, and as many 
more as yon can afford. They are fin«, and some sort is always in 
bloom. 

16. The Snowball ( FibMmum^, also High-bush Oranberry, a single 
flowering sort, and the new Japan Yibnrnum, all grand. 

16. The magnificent bushy Magnolias; Two I see that I have 
omitted that ought to be inserted, the Doable Scarlet Plum and the 
Fringe tree, both magnificent Poj>uIar QarAetMig. 



HOW TO GROW MUSHROOMS IN THE FIELDS. 

Most people like mushrooms, but I do not meet with many people 
who know how to grow them. I allude to those grown in the open 
fields and parka. I have picked a basketful of mnshrooms of all sizes 
each day in a field of about eight acres of old pasture, on which about 
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tea years ago I applied in the month of Febrnary aboat three cwt. of 
ordinary rongh salt to the acre, and soon after dibbled in by means of 
a short spade, bits of mnshrooms spawn as big as a bean all over the 
field. This I did my self by degrees dnring a space of a month or more, 
and the resnlt has been that on this field I have had a grand lot of 
mushrooms every year, from abont May aotil September. I have some 
flalt put on this field more or less every year since I first did it, and 
shall continae to do so, as the dressing not only assists in the prodac- 
tion of mnshrooms, but it also improves the quality of the grass, which 
is grazed by cattle and horses, and sometimes by sheep alternately. 
— Land and Water. 

ORIGIN OF MEN OF GENIUS. 
Christopher Oolumbus was the sou of a weaver, and also a weaver 
himself. Olande Lorraine was bred a pastry-cook. Cervantes was a 
common soldier. Homer was the son of a &rmer. Demosthenes was 
the son of a cutler ; Oliver Cromwell was the son of a brewer. Howard 
was an apprentice to a grocer. Franklin was a journeyman printer 
and the son of a tallow-chandler and soap-boiler. Daniel Defoe was a 
hosier and son of a batcher; Cardinal Wolsey the son of a bntcher. 
Lncien was the son of a maker of statuary. Yirgil was the son of a 
porter. Horace was the son of a shop-keeper. Shakspeare was the 
son of a wool-stapler. Milton was the son of a mouey-ecrivener. Pope 
was the son of a merchant. Robert Barns was the son of a plowman 
in Ayrshire. 

MISSOUEI'S FRUIT CROP FOR 1891. 

Levi Chubbuck, Secretary State Board of Agriculture : 

In answer to your reqnest, I snbmit the following report on the 
fruit crop of the State for 1891 : 

SMALL PBUITS. 

Opening with a very wet seasou dnring the berry season, the sapply - 
-was nnpreeedentedly large, and of coarse low prices were the resnlt — . 
not so much, perhaps, on account of the large supply, bat because the 
vret weather caused them to be so soft that they would not bear hand- 
ling well. Ofttimes the strawberries would mould in twenty-four hours, 
and be anflt for nse. 

I suppose we are obliged to work for less profit than formerly, and 
■we must be satisfied with it. Very many of oar fruit-growers made 
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the berry crop pay remarkably well, howeTer, aod they are inclined not 
to increase the planting, but to grow better berries and get better prices. 
I wish I might give yon statistics on all points, bat that is impoB- 
eible ; Boffloe it to say that the berry crop ran up into millions of dol- 
lars, and better berries were never seen. I think we shoold drop the 
softer varieties and grow Arm, good shipping varieties, and no others. 
In many parts of the State they are preparing to can the surplns berry 
crop and thns relieve the market. Many hundreds of thonsaods of 
cans were put ap last summer, and my prediction is that ere long we 
will stop this shipment of so much canned fruit from the Bast. 

THR OHEBBY CBOP, 

Eapeoially the Duke and Morello varieties, were a very paying crop 
indeed, and this very palatable frait is coming into more general ase, as 
it shonld. There is scarcely a hill-top in all the State but can grow the 
Morello cherry to perfection, and no &rmer should be satisfied with 
the old Morelto cherry when he can Just as easily have the E. Bieh* 
mond, English Morello, Ostheim, etc. 

THE QBAPE OBOP 

Was very excellent indeed, in all parts of the State where "rot" did 
not tronble the vines. The experiment of the Government in destroy- 
ing the tnugns growth has been so well carried on by a Missonriau that 
he writes : " I have no fear now of the grape-rot, for the xpraying with 
the Bordeaax mixture has completely eradicated every bit of rot from 
my vineyard. I now can grow all varieties to perfection, and I say this 
positively, knowing the success I have had the last three years in 
experimenting with the mixture." 

The grape crop now annually amounts to many hnndreds of .thou- 
sands of dollars, and the time is near at hand when every one can eat 
grapes, and the best of grapes, too. 

THE PLTJK CBOP 

Is a growing one also, and of the Wild Qoose varieties we now have a 
number which are proving valuable to the grower and the dealer. 

The crop was a full one only in places, and not general. A late 
frost, March 1, injared them very macli in some localities. 

THE PEAB CBOP 

And pear growing is confined to special locations Abont St. Lonis 
and on the loess formation, they seem to be more at home than else- 
where in the State, and wherever they are grown they are » most profit- 
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able crop indeed. Fears, Belling now from $6.00 to $6.50 per barrel, 
are certainly an incentive to the growers of this Inscioas frail. Day 
by day we are finding choice locations for the pear where the dreaded 
blight seemB not to do so much damage. 
The crop was a good one. 

THE FBACH OBOP 

Was an extraordinary one, wherever there were good orchards left. 
In many parts of the State peach-growing is about nWeu np, bat in the 
State of Missoari there are thoasands of yoang trees bearing the finest 
peaches that ever grew in the whole United States. The peach crop 
was a very valuable one, and broaght many hundreds of tbonsands of 
dollars to the State. 

THE APPLE CROP 
Is a good one on young orchards, and on orchards where they were 
not too fall last year. Growing rapidly in importance every year, it 
will not be long before the apple crop will be worth more to the State 
than any other one crop. 

Prices, of coarse, will not be high this year on account of the great 
snpply of other frnits ; yet I am snre good apples will bring 60 cents 
per basbel, and not long ere they will be worth 12.00 per barrel on 
board of the cars at all oar small towns. 

One year ago I made the statement that the frnit crop of that 
year broaght 110,000,000, and before the year was ont I had hundreds 
of people on my side who were on the other side in the beginning. 

The fruit crop this year will bring much more than $10,000,000 to 
the frnit-growers of the State, and there never was a time when our 
frnit-growers were in as good spirits as aow, or had as much money as 
now. 

The ftuit interests have grown at least 16 per cent the last year, 
and it will not be many years before Missoaii's fruit crop will rival that 
of any other State- 
Correct planting, careful cultivatiou, judicious marketing, will give 
profitable results every time. 

L. A. GOODMAM, 
Westport, Mo. Secretary State Horticultural Society. 
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WOKLD'S FAia FKUITS. 
FBBPABA.TI0N8 MAEING FOB A MABTBLOUS BXHIBIT. 

Address of Hon. J. U. Simubls, Chief of Horticulture, delivered before tlie Mlcbl- 
gan State Horticultural sooletj. 

As yon are aware, my appointment bas recently been made. Upon 
being confirmed, I found the plans of the Hortienltural ball had been 
decided opon, contracts given for moat of the work for the bnilding, 
and the location properly determined, bat nothing more. Ont-door 
space for trees and plants had not been considered, and in the general 
scramble for additional space, by the heads of the different depart- 
ments, every available foot of land bad been appropriated, excepts 
small area between the bnilding and the lagoon. This seemed die- 
couraging for a beginning, and I came to the conclusion at once tbat 
it would be necessary to act with promptness and vigor before plans 
had developed too far to admit of being changed. 

By persistent effort we have ancceeded in having assigned to the 
department all of a beantifn] elevated island, containing fifteen acres, 
and aroand which are clustered most of the great buildings of the 
Exposition. The view, from every part of this island, will be the 
grandest on the grounds, and in some respects will not be equaled in 
the world. Adjacent or nearto the borticnltnral building, an additional 
' ten acres have been secured, making about twenty-five acres of ont- 
door space altogether. The island, upon which has been spread the 
black soil removed from all the bnilding sites, mixed with a liberal 
supply of fertilizing material, will be nsed for an exhibit of roses, 
rhododendrons, azaleas, herbaceous plants, and a general nursery dis- 
play. The planting immediately iu front of the building will consist 
of ecbeverias and other bedding plants, arranged in raised beds and 
made to harmonize with the ornamental frieze which extends all along 
the front of the bnilding. The beds will probably be Ulnmiuated witli 
30,000 or 40,000 incandescent electric lights, requiring 1,000-borsepower 
to operate them. Aad these lamps will show the complete outlines of 
every bed, and be placed under foliage, and colored in a way to bring 
out the most spectacular eEFects. They will be operated to show por- 
tions of the beds at one time, or different parts in rapid succession, 
and thus present an attractive panorama or kaleidoscope. Other parts 
of the ontside grounds will be illaminated io various ways. The horti- 
cultural bailding is the finest ever erected for a frnit and plant exhibi- 
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tion. It ie 1,000 feet long by an extreme width of 237 feet. Ab yon 
will Qotioe from the eagraving, it haB a ceotral glasB dome, connected 
by front and rear curtaius with two beaatifal end paviliooa, thns form- 
ing two interior ooorta, each 89 feet by 287 feet. 

The roof of the front coitaius will be glaee, and they are intended 
for the tender plant exhibit. The rear cartaiua have opaque roofs? 
except enfiScient glass to give an abundance of light for the fruit dis- 
play. For heating the dome alone by steam it will take 10 miles of 11- 
inch pipe, besides an additional amonnt for the front curtains. There 
are 59,631 sqnare feet more of floor space in the hail than in the com- 
bined hoTtiooltnral baildings at the Centennial, l^ew Orleans, and Paris. 

The dome is 187 feet in diameter and 113 feet high on the inside, 
and to overcome the dwarfing effect on plants that woald evidently be 
prodacedby its immensity, It is intended to constract a miniatnre 
monntain nnder its center 40 feet hifch and 70 feet in diameter, and 
upon the sides and top of this artificial rock work to set the largest 
specimens of palms, bamboos, tree ferns, giant cacti, etc. Some grand 
examples 40 feet in height have been donated for this pnrpoee. Among 
this mass of exquisite foliage will be represented, by the use of incan- 
descent electric lights, the forms and tints in colored glass of flowers 
rarely seen in this coantry. Over its sides wUl fall in translucent 
sheets and ripples the wat«r for a beautiful cascade, while the interior 
wilt form a cave, irom the crystal side of which will be reflected the 
brilliant lights of thirty electric arc lamps of 2,000 candle power each. 
In recesses and for special eS'ects, incandescent lights will be placed 
within the cave, in order to observe the effects and to test the endnr. 
ance of different species nnder such conditions. It ie hoped to arrive 
at some definite and valnable couclneions by this experiment. 

In one of the courts of the buildings basins wUl be made for ex- 
hibiting Victoria Begia, nympheea, and other rare aquatic plants. In- 
candescent lamps will be arranged under the water to show effects not 
heretofore attempted. In the other court California and Florida will 
compete for honors with bearing orange groves. The former State will 
illustrate the manner of irrigating their orchards, and the latter will 
intersperse bananas, pine-apples, and other semi-tropical plants often 
cultivated in connection with the groves of that State. 

The balance of the building will be devoted to collections of 
orchards, crotons, cycads, dracfenas, aroids, and rare plants from every 
part of the world, and to the &nit display. 

Space for at least 60,000 plates of fruit wUl be reserved for the 
grand display which will take place in September. In this exhibit, it 
is intended to keep out of the beaten paths of former expositions, 
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and adopt some new metbods. Long tables, with straight rows of frnit, 
are too monotonoas and will be avoided. It is intended to have the 
receptacles for the trait made io artistic forms of papier-mache, and 
aapported in aniqne ways. The exhibit will be embellished with flowers 
and plants and made more attractive by miniatnre represeDtatioos of 
orchards, methods of cultivating, irrigating, etc., in mountains and on 
plains, in tropical and temperate climates. Wax models of fraits ont 
of season, and of those too tender to transport from distant lands, will 
illnstrate, io form and color at least, spectmens unfamiliar to most of 
the visitors who will attend the Exposition. 

Experiments will be made with glass oases through which coodens- 
ing refrigerator pipes will be run, and the temperature kept at a proper 
degree to preserve, as long as possible, berries aud other perishable 
frnita. The difficulty in the saccessfnl operation of this plan may be 
the condensation of moisture on the glass snfflciently to obscure the 
view. It is said, however, this can be obviated by making the glasses 
double and leaving some space between them. 

In one of the pavilions the general seed and horticultural appli- 
ances display will take place ; in the other pavilion the viticultural ex- 
hibit will be confined. These will be separated from the other displays 
as completely as if they were in a separate building. 

The classiflcation is very elaborate, and embraces almost every- 
thing of interest to horticulturists. Here may be seen fruits and plants 
from every part of the world, the best metbods of heating and ventilat- 
ing green- houses ; grafting, pruning and spraying trees and vines; 
machinery for gathering and marketing fruits, and for assorting, clean- 
ing, arranging, labeling and testing the vitality of seeds. 

It would take too much of your valuable time to give in detail the 
fnlt scope of the department. 

Mr. John Thorpe, of the Florienltural bureau, is now in the East, 
and is instructed to visit every prominent conservatory and make a 
complete list of all the tine plants that will be donated, loaned or ex- 
hibited for competition, with a view to having one or more men start, 
about the beginning of the year, to the West Indies and Central and 
South America, to collect large' specimens that cannot be secured in 
this country. Directions for collecting, packing and forwarding plants 
from foreign oouutrles have been translated into several languages and 
widely distributed. 

Many intending exhibitors of fraits and plants, in this and foreign 
conntries, have made application for space, or, with a view thereto, 
are corresponding with the department. 
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Tbe management, with the aid of heads of the other departtnenta, 
have BtreonoaBly opposed all cash premiams, aad it has, therefore, ' 
been more diffionlt to convince the aatborities that an appro priation 
vras necessary for that pnrpoae. lu my report to the committee ou 
awards of the national commission, and the agricnltnral committee of 
the local directory, I made the following statement : 

" Believing it will resalt in economy to the Exposition manage- 
ment, besides being an act of jnstice to a certaip class of exhibitors, 
and also create a superior exhibit, I would recommend that an appro- 
priation of $4d,000 be devoted to cash premiums. So manafacturer 
of any horticultural appliance, or any person or corporation who could 
be greatly benefited from advertising a business, should receive a cash 
premium. On the other hand, the exhibitor of fruits and plants, who 
makes collections at great cost, pays freight and express charges, is 
protected by no patents, and receives no special benefit, and finally 
loses everythiog at the close of the Exposition, should be reimbursed 
for some of bis outlay. As a prize that would be offered amounts to 
a small per cent of the value of the article exhibited, it seems to me it 
would be a wise policy to induce the owners of meritorious specimens 
to offer them for competition, rather than be compelled to purchase for 
account of the Exposition. Some of the rarest and most beaatifal 
plants could not be bought or borrowed, and the only way in which 
they could be secured would be to offer competitive prizes." 

Both committees and Director- General Davis have recommended 
the appropriation, which practically insnres its passage. This amoant 
vUi be sofBcient to secure a magnificent display. 



KEW FRUIT PEESEEVATIVE. 

The following method of preserving fruit was given to us by the 
Secretary of the World's Fair Commission for New Mexico. It will 
be used in preserving the immense fruit exhibit of that State in '93. 
By its use fi-nit can be preserved intact, without the loss of color, form 
or taste, for an indefinite period : 

Take any good water-tight barrel, closed at both ends. Insert a 
faucet at the bottom, and on one side saw an opening. Let the lower 
part of the opening fit an inch board ; the upper part a saucer. Insert 
a board about eight inches long, so that it extends at least six inches 
into the barrel. A cleat should be nailed across the outer end to pre- 
vent its slipping into the barrel. Fill the barrel to the level of the open- 
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inf; with water. "Sow pl&ce ft saacer two-tbirds fall of ordinary yel- 
low salphnr oa the board. '* Sprinkle over it a little common potae- 
siam chlorate. Light the eatphar and push it along the board till It is 
inside the barrel. Then cover the barrel closely with an. old blanket 
or qnilt, winding it around so as to prevent the escape of the salphnr 
fames. Repeat this borning several times, tilt the water is stronifly im- 
pregnated with sulphur. Then draw off the water into glass jara. Add 
an onnoe or two of powdered alnm to each gallon jar. The prepara- 
tion is now ready for any frnit, and will preserve it indefiiiitely, though 
to obtain the best resnlts soand fruit should be used. 

Another simpler, though less satisfactory method, recommended 
by W. A. Bowen, of San Antonio, Texas, is to place the fruit in a brine 
made by boiling salt in water. 



The guardians of public pleasure grounds shonld bear in mind 
that these resorts are for the education of the public ; tliat they hold 
their office not to minister to unlearned and vitiated taste, but to ap- 
peal to the finer and higher perceptions which may be latent in the 
most unlikely quarters. The multitude grope in the dark, longing for 
light. Ijet that light be true, and not false — a guide, and not a con- 
cession ; a beacon, not a mirror. 

It is wise to show people what can be done with simple and easily 
accessible material ; with perennial plants ; with beautiful, bnt not un- 
common annuals ; with shrubbery that can be cultivated in almost any 
garden ; with hardy plants that may be fonnd blooming early and late, 
when exotics must be housed, and tender things wizen in a chilly wind. 
Bare things, too, there may be, but let a part of every public ground 
serve as an example to all who love gardens. There ore millions of peo- 
ple who cannot afford a landscape gardener, but would be grateful for 
a hint of how to manage their own little grounds in a way that would 
be pleasing without being costly, and that would be reasonably per- 
manent, lifot until public gardeners realize that they have a mission 
to perform will they truly merit their high office, for it is a high office 
to develop taste, to define beauty, and to indicate, dignity and grace in 
the arrangement of trees and shrubs and flowers. — Garden and Forest. 
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COLOE HAfiMONY AMONG FLOWERS. 

V, SCHUTLER U ITHBWS. 

There ia a great deal of meaniDg in the word harmony ; it means 
first of all things — peace ; everything oatside of and in contrast to har- 
mony simply means — war and distraction. It is absnrd for ns to be- 
lieve that flowers are exempt from any elements which will prodace 
dissonance and oonfasioo becanee they are in themBClves perfectly 
beautifnl. 

There is a story told of of a certain very pretty Western girl, who, 
when she heard that a Baltimore belle woald be pieaeut at the ball she 
expected to attend, declared her intention of remaining away. Perhaps 
the yonng lady was right ; it might have happened that both she and 
her rival were blondes or brunettes ; in either case the comparison which 
wonld be anavoidahie might not be in her favor. Thas it is with oar 
flowers : the most beantifnl of them are qnite likely to damage each 
other by mere contact. There are some brilliant and showy scarlet 
Keraniams; they are lovely among the greens of the lawn, bat pick a 
cluster and place it beside any one of the pinfa varieties and we have 
instant discord — war ! Bat here is a copper birch beside as ; we will 
pick a slender branch or two and place them with onr scarlet geraninms 
in yonder dnll olive green vase standing in the porch ; the resalt is a 
harmony of color which wilt rest as well as please onr eyes. We most 
remember too that scarlet is a color which works violently with its 
sarroandiDffs nnlese they be of the right sort. And althoagh the cop- 
per-birch leaf and the geranium flower make a queer coaple for a match, 
at least in point of color, they agree with one another perfectly. 

We will have an opportunity now in the early summer of disposing 
in graceful groups some of these beautiful toned hydrangeas, say for 
a garden party. Here are some specimens of a decided pink, there are 
some of a parplish tint, yonder are some perfectly blae ones, and occa- 
sionally we see some half-developed green-white ones ; if we combine 
a good mass of all these colors and arrange them skillfully, so they nm 
together somewhat, we may prodace the effect of a lovely bank of 
gradaated color. Beginning at the bottom with oar green-white, next 
taking a number of the palest bine, next the deep blue, and after these 
pnrplish bine, then slipping in a pot of the purple color, and finally 
topping all with our pink ones, we will gain an effect suggestive of the 
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rainbow, bat delicate of color; the blue thus finally ranniDg into the 
pink gives us a very lovely cool effect for a warm snminer afternoon. 

We wiU take it for granted that the hoQBe is colonial, and its deco- 
rations are almost entirely in gold and ivories and creamy yellows. 
Here is our opportnnity for the use of any and all the blue flowers we 
can obtain. If violets are not gone we m^ nse them in all shades, on 
the tables, indoors and for bouquets for the ladies, always remember- 
ing that the green leaf mast not be thrown aside, nor the bit of violet 
blue ribbon of pale tint forgotten to tie about the stems. There are 
forget-me-nots too which we can nee plentifully in beds where we wish 
any, and in the filling of any little white vases we may spy, waiting 
among the bric-a-brac to make themselves asefnl. Now we can ase 
what white roses we wish, Brides, Niphetoe and even the good old-fash- 
ioned Baltimore Belle. We may even use the Madam Cusin, but we 
wonld best leave all "jacks" and all pink and yellow roses out of con 
sideration ; we do not need them, and we should in every way empha- 
size our bine and white combinations, leaving all yellow effects to the 
honse itself. In a word, produce in bine rnnning toward the pink, in 
white and iu cream colored flowers all our decorative work. Perhaps 
the creamy yellow bnttercup pink ifl none too yellow for our purpose, 
and will combine well with any of our pale blue flowers. We will try 
the experiment any way, and if there are any pieces of blue and white 
china about, we will fill them with the pinks, and perhaps add a bine 
flower or two. There is plenty of the bluie iris now, and we may employ 
it in any decoration scheme that gives us a wall for back-ground, not 
forgetting the beautifal green leaves. I prefer myself to see the iris 
placed in white or pale green glass vases, so one may see the water, 
which in nature is its constant company. There are pansies now, blue 
as violets, and others of a pale purplish tint, which we ought to use 
where we need an expanse of low or flat decoration. Pansies never 
ought to be mixed indiscriminately ; there is a strong temptation to do 
this on account of the great variety of color they possess. But we 
wonld better sort them out, keeping the bronze and yellow together 
and the blue and pale purple side by side. The white ones are very 
dainty and will always mix well with any of the pale toned ^varieties. 
But when we come to the dark pnrple, black and dark blue violet vari- 
eties, we must be careful to employ tbem sparingly, perhaps only for 
strong contrasts. 

It is an open question whether more than three varieties of a flower 
can ever properly be placed side by side, and no principle of good taste 
broken. Our safest combinations of flower color always run inside 
of three tones. When we use the broad and effective peony for deco- 
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ration, we onght not to pat more than two Tarieties together ; try more 
and see the resalt. Yoar third variety, nine chances in ten, -will be 80 
much "waste powder and shot" flying over people's heads. A great 
bnneh of whitA peonies in a bowl-ahaped vase is an effective bit of 
decoration, especially if the bowl is yellow or pale bine; add to this 
gronp a single one of the pink or crimson variety, and yonr decoration 
-scheme ia mined ; there is an element of discord introdaced, and the 
harmony is gone. 

When it comes to combinations of flowers possessing intense hues, 
we are on partictilarly dangerons groaad. The safest method of treat- 
ing the "jack" rose, the crimson peony, the black panay, the scarlet 
poppy and the bright-hned gloxiana is — to let them alone : that is, do 
all you can with them in a gronp of their own, use white flowers for the 
sake of sharp contrast if yon will, but do not let ns attempt any color 
combinations here ; already we have all the color necessary, and an 
-added blue, yellow, orange or pink will surely result in chaos. We 
must remember just here that "enough is as good as a feast," and the 
time was when baskets of flowers containing from ten to fifteen differ- 
ent kinds all jnmbled together so no clear impression of the whole was 
possible, pleased people. We do not care any more for samples of 
flower gardens ; we want a basket of pinks or a garland of red roses or 
a jar of golden daffodils — something in fact that will convey to onr 
iieads and hearts one simple and perfectly beantifal idea. 



NOETH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 

SPEAYIITG AHD BEES. 

Dr. J. A. Liotner, State Entomologist, was present at one session 
to obtain facts as to injury to bees from arsenical poisons used in spray- 
ing frnit-trees. He said that as yet he did not believe there was any 
danger, but he has always advised that the spraying be done after the 
blossoms had fallen. With some ten insects, however, as the cnrcnlio, 
it is necessary to spray before the blossoms appear, with the first 
unfolding of the leaves. At the Washington meeting of entomologists, 
his views on this subject were sustained; there is need, however, of 
careful experiments, perhaps by some of our stations. He ^^ould like 
cases of injury given, if any were known. 

C. P. Dadant, Illinois— Mr. J. G. Smith, of Canton, 111., lost 50 
colonies throngfa spraying. All his neighbors sprayed heavily. This 
led to the introduction of a bill into the Legislature to regulate the 
■matter, which, however, was not passed. 
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Dr. Lintner — Were the bees and honey examined for presence of 
arsenic t 

Mr. Dadaot — I do not know that they were. 

A member — Two orchards near Oayaga Lake, N. Y., were sprayed 
when in blossom ; 72 swarms were killed. 

Dr. Lintner — In sncb a case bees- and comb shonld be sent to an 
expert in chemical analysis and tested for arsenical poison. If arsenic 
is found, then we have a case against spraying. 

Mr. Dadant — I object to comb examination. We cannot tell trom 
what trees the bees may have come. I shoald like to ask if any one 
ever heard of bees dying in May before spraying was practiced 7 

Mr. DoolitUe — A vital point. Snch dying was not known before. 

A member — A neighbor sprayed his orchard in blossom and 
reported quantities of dead bees ander the trees. 

B. McKnigbt, Ontario — After putting Paris green on patch of po- 
tatoes I found 26 dead bees. As bees go out early in the morning to 
these and other plants to collect water from the leaves, I believe there 
is more danger in this quarter than from spraying. 

Mr. Knickerbocker— The trouble comes from over-spraying and 
using too heavy doses. 

8. Oorneil, Ont. — The instructions of entomologists have not been 
followed, and people have sprayed largely' in blossom time. My neigh- 
bors have done so generally. 

A member said thai after spraying time many queen cells did not 
hatch, and he laid it to the spraying. 

Pres. Elwood — Prof. Cook has fed bees the same arsenical solu- 
tion that is used in spraying, and they died. 

Dr. Lintner — While there is no doubt the larvse of most insects 
can then be killed, it is different with the fall-giown insect. Some, 
like the rose-bug, we cannot kill with the strongest solution. Yet we 
are constantly weakening oar eolations. For the ourculio we use 2 
pounds to 200 gallons of water ; for the codling moth, 1 pound to 2fi0 
gallons; on peach trees, 1 ponnd to SCO gallons. 

Dr. Lintner also wished to know if any varieties of honey-dew 
seemed to sicken the bees ; would also like examples of different races 
of bees for the 8tnte collection. 

A resolution was passed condemning the practice of spraying dur- 
ing bloasom-time. 

STBLTING BEESWAX. 
( Paper by fi. F. Holterman, Brantford, Ont.) We ignore facts in 
regard to injury in melting beeswax. Wax in southern climates shonld 
resist change of temperatore, bat it breaks more quickly in hives. 
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nave Been comb foandation injured by solar wax extractor. Fool 
brood ia possibly spread by the wax. Wax kept near boiling point is 
injnred. 

Mr. Root — We keep onr wax at 180° for several hoars over water. 
A very liigh temperature and long heating will prodnce injnry. We 
have kept it all night at 180°. 

Mr. Dadant — It will be injnred if kept too long over water. Par- 
ticles of moistare separate those of was. Beheating the foundation 
■will brighten it- 
Mr. Holterman — Mr. Albangh uses a thin comb. 



TAKING OUTLINES OF FRUITS. 

The yonng nnrseryman, who wishes to retain impressions of many 
kinds of ftaits, and to employ the beat way of secnring accurate out- 
lines, is informed of an easy and rapid way which we liave employed 
-SQCcessfally for many years : First, procure a thin-bladed and sharp 
knife, to cut the ttmt accurately through the center. Divide it straight 
And smoothly, beginning at the calyx or blossom end, and down through 
the core, splitting the stem throogh the middle. Select the best shaped 
half for making the impression. With a pen or camel's hair pencil 
touch the edge with ink all aronnd, including the stem and calyx. With 
the point of the finger rub the ink lightly over the cut face, so as to 
^ve it a smooth and delicate shade toward the outside, and tliinner . 
And fainter toward the interior. A little of the juice of the apple will 
become diffased through the ink and will do no harm. Having pro- 
■cured thick nnsized paper, place the inked &ce down upon it, and press 
the whole enough to make a good impression ; a light rocking motion 
will be required to bring every part of the cat face in contact with it, 
«nd a firm preesore must be given to the stem to secure a good picture 
of it. Then lift the balf-frnit tiova the paper, and if the work has been 
carefully done, you will be surprised at the accuracy and perfection of 
the image. The operator will not succeed perfectly the first time, but 
he will improve rapidly under carefnl practice. If he has two or three 
colors for his ink, as red for red apples, brown for russet ones, and a 
rich yellow for those of an orange hue, he may learn to make excellent 
pictures if he has a little artistic skill. 

Let the novice procure a peck of common or cheap apples and 
try his art npon them, and he will probably be soon surprised at his 
proficiency. It may be hardly necessary to state that a pencil line 
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drawn actoss the stem cavity or the calyx basin may represent an even 
fruit with a nearly straight line, or a farrowed fruit with a waved or 
crooked line. 

This mode may be applied to pears, but those which are qnite- 
juioy or melting shonld be ased before they are fally ripe, or the joice 
will run too freely. Or, if allowed to dry two or three boars, they will 
print better than when freshly cat in a melting state. 

It will be observed that these impressions are perfectly accurate, 
both as to size and form, and the size cannot be varied, as with photo- 
graphs. The perfect troth with which some pecoliarltles are given, 
even more accnrately than a skillfal artist can copy them, will excite 
the surprise of the operator. 

The writer has adopted and used this mode of making impressions 
of frnits for more than forty years with entire snocess, and has secured 
over 500 impressions of different varieties of apples, and about 30<^ 
varieties of pears ; and the time required to make a single impression 
is scarcely a single minute. He had the pleasure of explaiuiQg this 
process many years ago to the two most eminent pomologists of this 
coautry, who happened to be together at Boston, and who were copy- 
ing fruits by the imperfect process of placing the cut fmit with its foce . 
on the paper.and then drawing the outline by hand with a pen and ink. 
or with a pencil — a slow and uncertain method. 



SOME NOTES OF THE MEETING OF THE AMEEIOAN POMO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

[Kurftl New Yorker ^bort-band £«port.] 

Prof. C. E. BesBey of Nebraska read a paper on the processes of 
fertilization, croasing and hybridization of plants. In nature the cross- 
ing was all done by insects, he said. "The time will come when the 
frait man wUl carefully select the parents for his new fruits, also the 
grower of new plants." The best process of pollenation was carefully 
described. "The operation is not difQcult; it simply reqairee care and 
must be done at the right time. (Jollect the desired pollen ; apply it 
with a fine hair brush to the flowers selected for crossing. Then cover 
with fine netting to exclude insects, the stamens baviug been clipped 
out very carefully. The stamens are mature when the pollen drops, 
and the pistils are mature when the drop of moistnrB comes npon them." 
A few experiments were suggested. 
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Secretary Brackett had found the netting ineafflcient to exclude 
insecta, and for the first two veeka he neee paper bags, one or two- 
ponad size, aod then follows with the netting. 

Secretary Kask, of the Affrieultnral department, gave the society 
the official government greeting. He said : "I did not expect to make 
any remarks, bnt came over to greet yon. and bid yon ^ood cheer. The 
department is trying to do all it can in its feeble way in this branch of 
its labor, and we want you to assist us. You represent tfae finest, most 
interesting, and perhaps the most neglected interest pertaining to our 
bureau. We need more means in this work. If you will help as to 
secure larger appropriations, we will try to spend the money and do our 
best to make it valuable." 

Prof. K. B. Goff, of Wisconsin, then read a paper on "Fruit dis- 
tricta, geologically and climatically considered." He said many varie- 
ties were entirely local, being confined to very narrow limits of territory. 
"A knowledge of these varying iuflaences and districts is of great 
importance to those engaged in growing fi-nlt. Yon can't have success 
in anbvorable localities. Climate does not always depend upon lati- 
tude. Generally, the more distant from the equator the more profitable 
is the culture of f^aits adapted to the climate." Mr. Phelps objected 
to the comparison of Florida localities made by the essayist, and asked 
if he knew where the best oranges grew. Mr. Goff bad not heard the 
supremacy of the Indian river fruit disputed. But this brought Mr. 
Adams to Ms feet with a warm protest. Mr. Hale said there were little 
spots here and there, specially suited to certain fruits, and it was the 
growers' business to hunt them up. 

" Recent advances in dealing with insects affecting fruits," was the 
title of an interesting paper read by Prof. Biley. " The plum cnronlio 
hiberiiates in the beetle state in the woods, emerges quite early in 
spring, before the leaves come out. It feeds apon the tender shoots 
and young trait. The amount it needs is very slight. The female 
makes the fiamiliar crescent mark on the young froit. The larva feeds 
upon the fruit, too, and bores into it. The arsenical sprays are not so 
satisfactory for this insect as for the codling moth. Becent experi- 
ments confirm this. A certain portion of the beetles are destroyed, 
and perhaps it pays to spray, bnt jarring is better, or as good at least. 
There is no sacb necessity for spraying as in the case of the apple. The 
foliage of the plam, and especially the peach, is more badly affected 
than is that of the apple. When the Bordeaux mixture is nsed with 
the other the injary is less. It is safer to use them together. But the 
combination of an insecticide with a fungicide is not desirable as a 
general thing. It has proved no great gain, for though effectual as an 
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inseoUoide it is not so good as a fungioide. It is sU right for the stone 
fraits, bat not for apples, as it falls to reach the scab. Black knot has 
appeared less on trees so treated. It is the experience of frnitmen 
that it is valaable after all, even more BO perhaps than oar scientific 
experiments. Together they should be very valaable indeed. 

"Forty-five new insects injnrions to fraits have been discovered 
since last year. Among these is an apple maggot, which bas proved 
injorions in the East. It develops in the froit in barrels and bine, the 
eggB being inserted throagh the skin. The female lays ftom 300 to 400 
eggs. Ko remedy has been found as yet. It came from abroad. A 
new two-winged fiy, pecaliar to the sabtropical region, may prove 
injnrioas to the peaches in Georgia and the Soath ; another danger is 
threatened by the Japanese peach frait-worm, allied to the codling 
worm. It comes in Jane and August, the egea beiog deposited on the 
apex of the fruit. It destroys 90 per cent of the peaches in Japan. 
The troth is, fruit-growing has come to be a busiaees reqniring consid- 
erable knowledge, seleDtific knowledge in fact." Mr. Engle asked 
aboat the apple carcalio, which cansed gnarly froit. Prof. Biley said 
it belonged to the same family, but ditfered from the plum species; it 
was a long-Buonted beetle with four bumps on ite back. It bores a 
round hole in the apple. " There is a vast number of these cnrculios," 
he said. Mr. Williams spoke of much damage firom the pear midge in 
!New Jersey. Prof. Riley said it had been unusaally prevalent this 
year. "It is probably an imported insect, which we have not yet 
learned to manage. '^ He warned growers in California and other sea- 
board states against the introduction of foreign iuseots, even as de- 
stroyers of insect pests here. A great mistake might easily be made, 
and such work should be intrusted only to scientific gentlemen, who 
should act in the most careful manner. 



BLACK TEA AtTD GREEN. 

What is the difference between black tea and green tea t Are they 
produced by different plants, or merely by different methods of treating 
the leaves T And are the Oolong and Japanese teas, so popular in this 
oonntry, really green teas or black 1 Oue so often hears these ques- 
tions asked, and so seldom gets a reliable answer, that oar readers may 
be interested in the following aocoant of Japanese tea-production, 
which we quote from Mrs. Scidmore's " Jinrikisha Days in Japan:" 

The Tea-plant, as every one knows, is a hardy evergreen of the 
Camellia family. It grows a thick and solidly massed bush, and, at first 
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£laDoe at a field regularly dotted and bordered Trith the roand bashes 
«ettiDg close to the eroand, one might easily mistake it for Box. In 
the 8priD£ the yoang leaves crop oat at the ends of tlie Bhoots aod 
branchee, and wbea the whole top of the bash is covered with pale 
goldeD-greeu tips, generally in May, the first pickiDfr takes place. The 
eeooiid picking belongs to the fire-Uy season in Jane, and after that 
great festival tea comes in from the plantations in decreasing qaanti- 
ties, antil tie eod of Angast. The choicer qnalities of tea are never 
exported, but consamed at home. Choice basket-fired tea, anch as is 
used in the homes of the rich and well-to-do Japanese, sells for one or 
iwo dollars a pound. There are choicer, more carefully grown and 
prepared teas, which coat as high as from seven to ten dollars a pound, 
bat anch teas are shaded from the hot suns by matted awnings, and the 
picker, going down lines of these carefnlly tended bnahes, nips off only 
-the yoangest leaves or bade at the tip of each shoot The average tea, 
bought by the exporters for shipment to the United States and Canada, 
is of the commonest qnality, and according to Japanese trade statistics, 
the average value is eleveiKcents a pound, ae it stands, subject to the 
■export duty and ready for shipment abroad. 

Japan tea came into market as a cheaper si^bstitute for the green 
-teas of China, those carefnlly rolled Young Hysons and Gunpowders 
-of onr grandmothers' foncy. Europe has never received the Japan teas 
'with favor, but the bnlk of American importations is Japanese. For 
-green tea, the leaves are dried over hot fires almost immediately after 
picking, leaving the theine or active principle of the leaf in full strength. 
TFor black tea, the leaves are allowed to wilt and ferment in heaps for 
-from five to fourteen days, or nntil the leaf turns red and the harmful 
properties of the theine have been partly destroyed. The Oolong tea 
-of South China is nearest to green tea, its fermentation being limited to 
three or five days only, when the richly flavored black teas of North 
China are allowed to ferment for twice that period, to prepare them 
for the Bassian and English markets. The Japanese government made 
'experiments in the manufacture of black tea in the province of Ise, but 
the resnlts were not satisfactory, and no further efforts have been 
made to compete in that line with China. Japan will continue to fur- 
nish the world's supply of green tea. The young tea-leaves, picked in 
May and early June, comprise more than half the whole season's crop, 
succeeding growths of leaves being coarser and having less flavor. 
Tea which is to be exported is treated to an extra firing, to dry it thor- 
oughly before the voyage, and, at the same time, it is "polished," or 
«oated with indigo, Prussian blue, gypsum and other things, which 
give it the gray luster that no dried tea-leaf ever naturally wore, but 
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that Ameiioa tea-drinbere insist on having. Before the tea-leaves are 
pat in the pans for tbe secoDd flriDg, men, whose arms are dyed with 
indigo to the elbows, go doWQ*the lines and dast a little of the powder, 
into each pan. Then the tossing and stirriog of the leaves follows, and 
the dye ia worked thoroughly into them. This skilled labor is paid for 
at rates to make the Knights of Labor groan, the wage-list showing how 
impossible tea-culture is for tbe United States until protectionist tea- 
drinkers are ready to pay ten dollars a ponud for tbe commonest 
grades. Dnring the fonr bnsy months of the tea-season tbe fixers are 
paid the equivalent of eleven and four tenths cents, United States 
gold, for a day's work of thirteen hoars. Less expert hands, wbo give- 
the second firing, or polishing, receive nine and six-tenths cents a day. 
Those wbo sort and finally pack the tea, and who work as rapidly and 
automatically as machines, get the immense snm of fifteen cents. Each 
year the United S;ates pays over $7,00(f,000 for the nerve-rackiug: 
green tea of Japan. 



Fertilization On the snbjeot of fertilization. Prof. Ganong said 

that most plants canno't exist many years in perfect health withont aa 
occasional cross. Within tbe limits of a given species crosses between 
tbe more widely differing varieties give healthier and better results. 
In some cases crosses are obtained between species, and on rare occa- 
sions between distinct genera. Species is the reenlt in nature of the 
intense straggle to survive made necessary by the long competition 
with other forms. 

Beferring to the frequent difficulty in determining species, h& 
stated that the only real test botanists have to determine species is the- 
ability of the plants to cross. If they will not cross they, as a rule^ 
belong to different species. Theoretically, the offspring of two varie- 
ties in the same species will be fertile, but the offspring from two- 
different species will be barren. In the offspring the tendency is to 
reproduce equally the character of both parents, bat the process ia 
interfered with to a great extent. The wide range of variations in 
offspring gives the gardener and nature something to work on. Cross. 
ing should be done between forms as greatly separated as possible, but 
not so widely separated as to prevent fertility. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Dawson as to whether the pollen 
plant or the seed parent had the greatest power over the cross, Prof. 
Ganong replied that the whole question of the transmission of charac- 
ter is still in a very unsettled state. — American Florist. 
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' RENOVATING WOBN-OtTT LAND. 
By Prof. W, P. Uassbt, North Carolina UxperlmeDt Btation. 

The subject of growing pecan nats seems to become a sort of 
craze in the South. That pecans will grow readily, and, after a wbile, 
make crops of nnts, there is no doabt, bat that thonsands of farmerB 
can raise them for commercial purposes, and make mono; oat of them, 
appears extremely doubtfal. What the Sooth needs far more than new 
specialties is to grow the old crops better. We have a rich variety of 
crops and a climate which admits of a more rapid improvement of soils 
than that of the North, becanse of the variety of legaminoos crops we 
can grow in summer and winter. Bat oar farmers go on, year after 
year, patting their land in cotton, and gambling on the chances of get- 
ting the fertilizer bill oat of it. And when the chances are against 
the gambler, and the cotton does not pay, his last card for the season 
is played, and he at once tries to hant np something else he might make 
a specialty of in place of cotton. 

It is not cotton onltare that has hurt the cotton planter, or tobacco 
cnltore that has injared the tobacco planter. The whole trouble is 
that tbey are merely planters and not farmers. Until onr Southern 
formers cease to look apon the land as merely a place to plant in and 
BOW fertilizers upon, they will always have these constantly recnrring- 
seasons of troable when the cotton &ils to pay. No section can pros- 
per permanently, in tfae long ran, from the exclusive cult are of a special 
crop. No matter what the crop is, the continual culture of one crop 
in great areas leads to poverty and " old fields." 

The Southern farmer is not the only man guilty of this, though he 
drifted more naturally into it under the influeaoe of the " patriarchal 
institution," foi the bonanza wheat-fkrmers of the Northwest are on 
the same road. The fertile soil may stand it longer, bat the constant 
calture of wheat will exhaast land as fast as, or foster than, that of 
cotton, and woro-oat land in Dakota is worse than worn-out land in 
the Soath because of climatic restrictions. 

The wonderfol rapidity and low cost at which our worn-out land 
can be brought to great productiveness is a constant surprise. No 
better illastration can be found than the lands attached to the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment station. Only a few years ago this 
was a bare hilUtop ia an old field, and, notorioasly, the most poverty- 
stricken spot of land in the county. It might perhaps have made, ia 
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a good season, five bashels of com per acre, bat probably less. And 
yet we have on this poverty-stricken hill, to-day, a variety and laxnri- 
ADce of growth which is sarprising to those who have known the land. 
And it baa not been by lavish ezpenditnre of the station funds that it 
has been brought ap, bat merely by the aid of those potent bctors in 
soil improvement in the Boath, cow-peas and crimson clover, and at no 
:greater cost than any farmer can afford. We have one piece of land, 
several acres in extent, which has grown a crop of ensilafe corn every 
year for foor years. The first crop was a miserably poor one, and eacb 
«aoceediDg one better, while this year's crop would have made forty 
to fifty bushels of corn per acre had it been cored for grain. The agent 
in this was crimson clover, aided by deep plowing of the red, clayey 
«oil. Each season, as the corn is ont off, seed of crimson clover is 
•sown on the land. By April, it is knee high and is tamed nnder later, 
when folly matore, and corn is planted. In the short space of foar 
years this barren hill-top has come to rival the rich bottom lands at a 
oost of $1.50 per acre for clover seed. And yet all aroaod as are fields 
■ot cotton which stand all winter, with rows of brown sticks and the 
bare gronnd washing all winter, and the owners longing for some crop 
that pays better than cotton. 

This corn experience is not oifered as a specimen of good farming, 
bat merely to illoatrate the ease with which these worn, red, clayey 
hills can be restored. With the Sonthern cow-pea in summer and 
«rimson clover in winter, and a fair rotation of com, wheat and cotton 
with them, and stock euongh to consame the abundant food supply and 
make manare, the Southern farmer should become independent of ex- 
pensive manures and the cotton factor, and not need to rush into 
-doubtfal specialties. 



Mr. Powell, in " Goantry Gentleman," gave an address on the needs 
-of small frnits for the farm. He thought more attention should be 
given to secure a sacocBsion in abondance. First in the list is the 
strawberry. The strawberry contains the very thing the system needs 
to tone up the digestion after the winter's high living on sobstantial 
solids. The farm has few if any of the things the city denizen calls 
^n absolute luxury. The farmer's garden is mostly all resolution ; 
when the harvest comes, then the resolutions are '^ passed." Shat up 
the hens and have an open garden; plant long, -straight rows of tbe 
small fraits, and nse horse labor to cultivate the rows; then yoo can 
£ght the weeds rapidly and thoronghly. Ohoose May King, Crescent, 
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Gapt. Jack and like varieties, so as to have a long seasoD. Have lots 
of conants; have irhite and red siirts; red and black-cap raepberries^ 
and then the blackberrieB. The lack of this fmit arises often ftom a 
lack of definite knowledge in regard to the laws of small-frnit life. A 
little information, oonpled with experience, will pnt a &rmer in love 
not only with the cultivation of small fi*ait8, but the frnit itself. Berry 
bashes ehoald be kept pruned, not allowed to sprawl, and will bear 
more fruit. A raspberry plant, if kept pruned, is good for ten years'' 
bearing. 



THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

The Department of Horticnltnre desires to have the planting of 
the varioQS hardy plants completed by May 1, 1892. This applies 
especially to such trees, shmbs and plants as are incladed in the ap- 
pended lists. Intending exhibitors will do well to carefully peruse and 
note what must necessarily be done. 

The department wishes to impress upon all those who desire either 
to make competitive groups or donate or loan trees, shrubs or plants, 
that under no circumstances will poorly grown or badly rooted plants 
be accepted. All material must be better than ordinary nursery stock ; 
in other words, it must be shapely, vigorous and large enongh to be 
efifeotive. For instance, sbmbs like Deutzia crenata fl. pi., should be 
three to four feet high with six to eight canes. Splrea callosa not less 
than twenty inches in diameter, Evergreens must also be cbaracter- 
iBtic. 

The plans for this section of the Hortionltaral department are now 
being prepared, and will be completed by the 1st of March, 

The department will plant and care for all trees, shrubs and plants 
daring the entire season of 1892, providing contributors will give the 
department full control of the same, as it may be necessary to remove 
some of the roses, pEeonies, etc. immediately after dowering in 1893. 
In this case, many of the plants would not be of any value to trans- 
plant in the sammer time. 

A complete list of all trees, shrubs and plants as are intended to . 
be supplied must be forwarded not later than March 1, 1S92. 

Plants must be correctly labeled and duplicate invoices sent with 
each consignment. 
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LIST OF PLANTS. 

AzEtlea mollis, A. pootica, Berberia canadenBU, B. Fortnoei, B. 
Thnnbergii, B. valgaris, B. v. frnota Tiolaoea, B. v. purpurea, Colntea 
arboresoeus, Oornas maBoola variegata, O. elegans variegata, C. 
Siberioa variegata, 0. Spfetbia, G. variegata, OeTcidipbyllam japonicam, 
'Cydouia japoaica varieties, Deatzias of all kiods, Diervilla (Weigela), 
Forsythia, HibiBcas (Althea), Hydrangea, Hypericom, Eerria, Ligne- 
tram, Louioera (shrnbby BpecieB), Philadelphas, Pranaa, BhodotypaB, 
£haB tflEibra, Sambacas nigra anrea, Spirea, Syringa and Lilac (theBe 
mast be strong enoagh to flower or tbey will not be acceptable), Xan- 
thoceras sorbifolia. 

Acer (Japanese of good size, all kinds), A. dasycarpnm heteropbyl- 
lum laciniatam, A. Wierii, Ampgdalas, Gerasns (double flowering), 
Oerois, Magnolias (providing they have been recently traoBplanted aud 
have good roots), Franue, Pyrus malas (ornamental varieties). 



Actinidia polygama, Akebia qninata, Amyelopsis Veitchii (large), 
A. Boylei, Olematis of all kinds, Dolichos japonica, Hedera helix (large 
plants well rooted), MenisperiQam, Periploca gi-feoa, Wistaria (mast be 
Tery strong and well rooted). 

' BVEBOBEBNS. 
Fine specimens with good roots and that have been frequently trans- 
planted : Abies Alcockiana, A. A, nana, A canadensis, varieties; A. 
Doaglasi, A. escelsa, varieties ; A. Maximowiczii, A. Menziesii, A. Mor- 
inda, A. nigra, A. u. pnmila, A. obovata, A. orientalis, A. polita, A. 
pangens. Biota orientalis and varieties; Chamxcyparis in variety; 
CnpressuB Lawsoniana and varieties ; Juniperns species and varieties, 
-especially prostrate forms; Rcea species and varieties; Pinna species 
and varieties, especially dwarf forms ; Betinospora of all species and 
varieties ; Sciadopitys verttcillata, Taxns species and varieties ; Thny- 
«psis borealis. 

BOSES FOB THE OPEN GBOUND. 
A most unique and beautiftilly designed rose garden is now being 
planned which will accommodate about 50,000 plants ; besides, large 
areas of space bave been reserved where large groups of roses will be 
planted. 

The rose garden will be of classic design, with temples, arbors, 
archways and trellises. The great masses, the people, have not had 
an opportunity to see a typical rose garden. The time has now come 
and nothing should be left undone to insure a magnificent display. 
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Eose-growers will please read carefully the remarks with regard 
to trees, shrubs and plants being ready for planting before May. 1892. 

It is expected that large and sabstantial premiums will be offered 
for roses as well as for all other plants besides the awards that will be 
made by the United States Commission. 

Plants of ropes may be either on their roots, badded or grafted. 
Plants OQ their own roots may be from not less than 3Mncb pots, of 
the current year's propagation, or they may be one or two-year-old 
dormant plants. Well-rooted budded plants, with the buds dormant, 
will be admitted, thas giving an opportunity for obtaining greater 
■variety. 

The above remarks apply to H. P. and other hardy roses. Teas, 
noisettes and other tender kinds will require different treatment, and 
it is suggested that strong plants in 5-inch pots be carried over in cold 
frames, to be planted early in 1893. 



A 0-OOD Whitewash. — Pub one bushel of quicklime in a barrel, 
slake the lime by pouring over it boiling water until you have it about 
four inches over the linie. Dissolve one poand of sulphate of fine 
white vitriol in water, then stir in the whitewash while warm. 

To make a brown color, add two pounds of yellow ochre ; for a 
fawn, two pounds butnt umber and half pound lamp-black; stone 
«olor, half pound umber and one pound of lamp-black. 



Last week Professor J. It Edwards delivered a lecture at Chautau- 
qua on the Arboretnm at that place. Amon^ other interesting state- 
ments he said that there are found there 56 different species of native 
trees, or half the number of species in the State. The tallest is a 
Hickory, 132 feet high. The largest is a Eed Oak, 23 feet In girth and 
110 feet high. Twenty trees average 17 feet in girth. The largest 
«tump is that of a Chestnut, over which was built the original Chau- 
tauqua platform ; it measures 27 feet around. The speaker said that 
all people, and especially young people, should become interested in 
trees, for the following reasons: Such a study cultivates habits of 
observation ; the knowledge gained is intrinsically valuable ; trees have 
interesting historic and patriotic associations; commnnion with nature 
is wholesome, cheering and ennobling ; literature is permeated with the 
apirit and imagery of the forest. The very terms employed in literary 
work are redolent of the woods. Paper from Papyrus, book ftom Beech, 
library from liber, the inside bark, and leaf from leaves of the trees. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THE PUTUBE. 

This retrospect of the half century coTers a period which repre- 
seote a very large part of the agricaltural achievement of North 
America since the adveut of white meo. What will be the record of 
the next half centaryT Where is the aeer who can accarately fore- 
cast it T 

There are signs of the times that at least foreshadow probable 
development. Bo for, out agriculture has not passed its crude stage. 
Its mission has been to subdue land, under a practice that has beea 
wasteful. Intensive culture has only occasional examples, too scat- 
tering to serve efQcieutly as object-lessons. Gar agiicaltaral schools' 
and experiment stations are reaching practical farmers through results 
of their experiments and their stimnlatiDD of popular teaching in form- 
ers' institutes, dairy conferences and grange discnssions. The roral 
classes are enjoying edacational influences which cannot &il to render 
agriculture more productive and remaneratiTe. Saperflcial onlture 
and low yields should no longer characterize it. We mast not forget 
that with the average yield of England oar wheat area is more than 
ample to produce a thousand million bushels. It is folly for us to rest 
stolidly with twelve bushels per acre. So with many other crops. A 
few individuals, intelligent, alert and thorough, are already doubling 
these old averages. A few may follow their example in a year. In 
fifty, what may we expect f 

Progress in these lines, directed by skill and industry, business 
tact and close economy, will bring to the farmer comfort and compe- 
tence, which the indolent and improvident can never share. The one 
will ever be cheerM and thrifty; the other in debt, difficulty and 
despondency. The one will be indebted to mind and mascle for hi» 
fortune ; the misfortune of the other will be indebtedness represented 
by a mortgage. 



Professor Ooodale, in his address as the retiring President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, in speabingof 
the possibilities of economic botany, said that the methods of improv- 
ing plants are already known so well that " if all oar present cereals were 
swept ont of existence, our experiment stations could probably replace 
them by other grasses within half a centnry. Kew vegetables may be 
reasonably expected from Japan, which has already sent us many choice 
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plants in all departmeats, and it is likely that some of oar preeent vege- 
tables, wMcb are now much neglected, will come into greater flavor and 
be improved. The fraits of the fntnre will tend more and more toward 
becoming 8eedleBS,jast as pine-applea, banaoas and some oranges are 
now. There is no good reason why we should not have seedless rasp- 
berries, strawberries and blackberries, and also raise, by cuttings, 
ploms, cherries and peaches free from stones." 



INTENSIVE FARMING. 

Tear by year we are coming nearer the forming that has long pre- 
vailed in Enrope. In the Eastern states the aim is to grow a large 
crop upon a small area, while in the for West the total only is looked 
at, and acres are completely worthless. But things are changing. 
Land is going up as the fertility is going down, and soon It will be 
necessary to base everything upon the market value of a load of dang. 
There is mach comfort in this for the Eastern former, who needs to use 
every scrap of fertilizer he can rake and scrape together. He cannot 
afford to dissipate the effect of a ton of fertilizer upon a ten-acre field. 
He feels that be cannot sow it broadcast apoo a single acre, but care- 
fnlly places a handful in each hill of corn or potatoes. Manure is as 
maoh a factor in forming as seed, and the load from the barnyard goes 
ahead of the seed bag from the granary. Till well what is tilled. 



ORCHARDING IN MBECER c6UNTY. . 

FBtNOBTOH, Mo , December 2, 1891. 
L. A. Goodman, Esq., Sedalia, Mo.: 

Dbab Sie — I enclose a blank agreement which will ^ve you some 
idea of how we cultivate young orchards in Mercer county, I wonld 
plant in a commercial orchard of 1 ,000 trees 400 Ben Davis, 200 Willow 
Twig, 100 Jonathan, 100 Grimes, 100 Maiden Blash, 25 Wealthy, 26 
Cjienango Strawberry, 25 Snow, 26 Duchess ; if more than the thousand 
is planted, I would add 26 each of about half dozen other varieties, then 
inorease the proportion of those varieties named above to make any 
amount desired. I like low heads, j ust high enongb so the bodies of the 
young trees can be protected from the rabbits ; I never prone after the 

H— 24 
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cattinf back &t settiDg oat, tlins leaving the tree like a well-painted 
lionae perfectly eneloaed bythe bark; do place for decay to oommenee, 
the small limbs and twlgB aosver for spriaKB for the frnit to ride on 
daring a atorm. TbinniDg the fruit and hauling manure io the orchard, 
will beat the pmning for big apple. 

We are eneonraged here in orcharding. Over one million ponnds 
of applea were shipped from one of oar eight railroad stations in this 
ooanty last year, and were sent to all the eastern and foreign markets, 
and proQoaneed excellent by all. Legislation is needed in regard to 
freight rates, etc. The shipper under the present rule must guarantee 
the freight (a high one too }, and his bill of lading further stetes loss 
by decay and pilfering must be snstaiaed by him. Shipper might as 
well bill calico, boots and shoes, so the railroad wonld not be liable 
for theft in the handling of any other merchandise. Sew York can 
send her fruit to Davenport, Minneapolis, Connoil Blnffs, DesMoines, 
etc., for as little as we can, but when we want to send a car farther 
west or north they are very sure to add it on to as. A distance tariff 
should be given to all- 
Peaches are safe yet. Our apple trees are in good shape for a fall 
crop next year. When yon go to the World's fair, look for Mercer 
county's tcait show; it will certainly be there. We expect to reor- 
ganize our horticultaral society this winter. We expect Secretary 
Goodman to meet with as some time next year, 

Bespectfully, 

H. B. Wayman. 



Article of agreement, between , of the first part, and , 

of the secoDd part. 

Wltaeaseth : That , party of the flrst part, agrees to let to said 

party of the seoond part the followiog deioribed tract of land : 

For the term of five (G) years, tree of any rent. Whiob Is, oi shall be planted In 

fruit trees, provided that the said shall caltlvate said tract according 

tothemanner hereinafter described, to wit: The first, second and third years tbe 
ground shall be broken np In early spring with a two- horse plow (using Sherwood 
harness), and planted to corn, potatoes or any root crop, and well ooltivated till 
August Ist of each year. No grass or weeds shall be allowed to grow witbtn els 
feet of the trees till the IGth of August. During the last half of June, each year, 
the bodies of the trees shall be washed with weak lye. Uuiintc the month of Sep- 
tember the soil must be removed ffom the body of the trees down to the roots and 
left thus four or Ave days ; then, after carefQlly searching ont the borers, the soil 
shall be drawn about the tree, leaving It something like a sweet potato hill. Daring 
the month of October, the bodies of the trees must be securely wrapped, either 
with straw, prairie grass or tough paper, to protect them from rabbits. Stock of 
no kind shall be allowed to run or pasture on said tract of land. No pruning shall 
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t>e done except to keep off eprontB ^m the roots or boij of the tree. The foartb 
a,ad fifth years the ground ghftU be sown to rye not later than September 15th, and 
the following spring, when the tje Is In bloom, it iball be turned under, and the 
land well cultivated till August Ist. (The seed rje to be fnrnUbed by the first 
party, free of cost to the seoond party.) Crops mnst not be planted nearer than 
four (4) feet to any tree. If corn-fodder Is removed from the land, one ton of good 
manure must be added to each more from which the fodder has been taken. A 
reasonable eflbrt must be made to beep washes or ditches from forming. 

Failure to perform, aooordlng to the specifications herein stated, the second 
fiarty shall forfeit cash or grain to the amoant of three dollars per acre for each 
year he may thus fall. 

It is expressly agreed herein that any mlsufider standing of this contract , or 
any other trouble that may arise from causes unforeseen or matters not mentioned 
In this contract, shall be settled by three disinterested men ohosen by the parties 
interested In this contract. 

Witness our hands this day of , 1S9— . 



OULTiTATiNGt OaOHABDS. — Some years ago the late Patrick Barry 
«aid,iD allusion to the vell-knovn tendency of caltiTatlng pear orcharda 
prodnclng blight : " In my pear garden, to lessen the cfaaaoes of blight, 
I slacked off both Id coltivation and manare. The result vas, in tiro 
yeam oue-half of my crop were enlle. My trees, instead of making 
stout shoots twelve to eighteen inches long, made scarcely any growth 
■at all." Many years' experience has given ns similar resnlta, although 
perhaps somewhat less striking, and we have long since fonnd it more 
economical to caltiTate and maaure, and thus obtain fine specimens, 
even if we lose more trees by blight. One good crop will often pay 
for the loss of a tree Vountry Oentleman. 
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THE EAILROADS OP MISSOURI. 
Br L. A. QoODMAir, 8«0Tetu7. 

I herewith present maps of the most Important raUroads of Ujb- 
soarl, and a list of the coantiee through which they pass. 

Missouri has so mooh good frait land that a person may settle oa 
an; of the lines of railroad and find lands well adapted to frnit-grow- 
ing — some more especially adapted to apple-orcliarding, others for 
vineyards, others for small fruits, others for pear-growing, and still 
others for peach orchards, and still many other looations where a3l of 
these fmits will do their very best. 

I believe that, as Hissonri has more good froit lands to-day than 
any other Stato of the Union, bo the time is coming when there will 
be seen all over onr State the grandest, largest and best orchards in 
all the world. 

The beet of markets are at oar doors, east, west, north and sonth. 
The best railroads of the country are within onr borders, and they can 
take this sorplns to any part of oor country withoat change of oars. 

It will not be many years before oar State wOI stand with the first 
of oor land in ft^ts, as well as all other matters. We have the best 
lands, hills, valleys, timber and prairies in the eonntry. We have the 
best hoiTS, cattle, sheep, horses and males to be foand anywhere. 
Within oar borders are the best mines of coal, iron, lead, zinc ; the 
best timber; the beet rivers, creeks, brooks and springs; the best 
geographioal location and the best climate; the beet schools and the 

best charches ; the best railroads and the coantry roads; so that 

any seeker for a new home can find the climate, soil, location, markets, 
railroad communication, and every reijaisite to make a pleasant, happy 
aqd prosperoas home. 

Lands can be still had in Missonri from the government home- 
stead, for the settling on it, or at the price of$lJ26 per acre, or the rail- 
road lands at |3.00 to $5.00 per acre, or the wild lands at $1.00 to $8.00 
per acre, ap to lands at all prices, from $10.00, $20.00, $i0.00 or $100.00 
per acre, for the finest improved fiurms in the country, or finely im- 
proved and bearing orchards from $100.00 to (500.00 per acre. 

There are plenty of cheap lands for the poor man, and the best of 
opportunities to make a good home and a good living. 
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KAILBOAD MII^EA-GE. 



Name of road. 



Miesourl Paciilo 

AtohtsoD, Topoka & Saata Fe 

BnrllDgtoD ayatem 

Kansas Citj, Fort Scott A Uemphis 

Wabash eystem 

Cblcago A Alton 

■Cbicago, Rock Island & Paoiflc 

Ulsaoan, Eansaa A Texas 

Clilctgo, Ullwankee & St. Panl 

forty other railioade 

Total m Usage 
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THB KANSAS OUT, FOBT SOOTT Sc MEMPHIS BLILBOAD, 
Bnnning throagh the rich and growing counties of Jackson, Cobb, 
Henry, St. Clsir, Oedar, Polk, Greene, Barton, Bade, Webster, Wright, 
Texas, Howell and Oregon. 

Fourteen counties and 517.17 miles. 
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THE WABASH STSTBM, 

BnnDing throagh the richest of the Missonii rirer bottom lands north 
of the river, and some of the Dorthern eonnties. 

Bt. Louis, St. Charles, Warreo, Montgomery, Aadrain, Boone, Ran- 
dolph, Macon, Adair, Schuyler, Obariton, Howard, Linn, Livingston, 
DariesB, Gentry, Nodaway, Atchison, Carroll, Bay, Clay, Jackson — 22 
oonnties and 569.13 miles. 
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THE BUELINGTON SYSTEM, 



Bnnmn^ throagh some of the most valuable and best improTed coan- 
ties north of the river. 

SL liOniB, St. Charles, Lincoln, Pike, Balls, Marion, Lewis, Clark, 
Scotland, Schnyler, Shelby, Macon, Linn, Snllivan, Patnatn. Chariton, 
Carroll, Livinf^ston, Caldwell, Clinton, Clay, Jackson, Platte, Buchanan, 
Andrew, Holt, Atchison, Nodaway, DeKalb, Gentry, Harrison — 3L 
coantiea and 886,25 miles. 
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MAP OF THK OHIOAGO & ALTON BAILEOAD, 
SnimiDg through Bome of the very lichest agricnltora) coontiea of 
OfiDtral MiSBOTiri, equal to, or anperior to, the beet lands of the world. 
JackBon, Lafayette, Saline, Howard, Bandolph, Boone, Audrain, 
Callaway, Pike — 9 counties and 262.72 miles. 



THE CHICAGO, ST. PAUL AND KANSAS OITY 
Bans through the couDties of Buchanan, Andrew, Kodaway and Worth, 
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THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA PB, 

Banning tbrongli the State east and ireBt, both north and south of the 
river, etubraciDg the '' Frisco line." 

Jackson, Bay, Clinton, Bnchanan, Carroll, Chariton, Mercer, Adair, 
Knox, Scotland, Clark, -St Lonis, Franklin, Crawford, Dent, Phelps, 
Pulaski, Laclede, Webster, Greene, Christian, Lawrence, Barry, liTewton,. 
Jasper — 25 counties and 919.08 miles. 



THE OHICAOO, BOOK ISLAND AND PAOIFIO RAILROAD, 
Banning across some of the beantifiil prairies and rich bottoms of the 
northern part of the State. 

Jackson, Clay, Platte, Bnchanan, Clinton, DeKalb, Daviess, Grnndy 
and Mercer — 9 coonties and 231.91 miles. 
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THE MISSODBI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILBOAD. 

This road, eutering the State at the northeast and passing oat at 
the southwest, is one of the important railroads of the State, and passes 
through some of the rtcbeat agrionltaral lands, some of the finest stock- 
lowing country and some of the beet fVoit lands one would wish ta 
see. Beaching the markets easil; at Chicago and Eansae City, and 
Texas for the Sonth, it giTefr the land-owner many advantages. The 
road runs tbrongh the connties of Marion, Balls, Monroe, Randolph 
Howard, Cooper, Pettis, Henry, St. Clair, Bates and Vernon — H coun- 
ties, 248 miles. r: , '^'- : 
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CaiOi-GO, MILWAUKEE Si BT. PAUL BAILROAD, 

Banning from Kansas City north Into Iowa, and throagh some very 
Talnable lands : 

Jaefason, Clay, Bay, Caldwell, Carroll, Livingston, Grundy, Snlli- 
van, Mercer, Pntnam — 10 conntiee and 140.27 miles. 



THE UISSOUBI PAOIFIO BAILBOAD, 

Bunning throogh the richest conntles of the State, and reaching almost 
'every part of the State soath of the Missoari river, 

St. Louis, Franklin, Gasconade, Ossge, Cole, Moniteau, Miller, 
Morgan, Cooper, Pettis, Benton, Saline, La&iyette, Johnson, Jackson, 
<?asB, Bates, Vernon, Barton, Jasper, Jefferson, Washington, St. Fran- 
«oiB, Iron, Wayne, Batler, Bipley, Madison, Bollinger, Cape Girardeaa, 
Scott, MissisBippi, Kew Madrid, Stoddard — 34 counties and 1,296.02 
miles. 
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PLANTS IN UVINa BOOHS. 



INFLUENCE OF PLANTS ON THE AIR OF LIVING-E00M8. 
Ed. Ah. Flobjst. — One of our high-ecbool pnpUB wishes to know 
whether plants Id a bed-room vitiate the atmosphere. I am not able to 
reply to this qaestion qalte as positively aa I would like. Will yon 
please give in the Florist the coDclnsioos recently arrived at apon this 
point, with any explanations of the relations of living plants to the air 
of rooms, both night and day, which may make the sabject more clear 
to the school. W. P. Bassrtt. 

Every green plant, whether flowering plant or fern, takes carbonic 
acid &om the air and water &om the soil, and these snbstances are 
separated into their chemici^ elements (carbon, oxygen and hydrogen), 
and the elements recombine to form starch or some other carbo-hydrate 
in the green parts of the plant. This formation of organic matter oat 
of inorganic is sometimes spoken of as the fixation of carbon, since this 
element, which previoasly existed in the form of an invisible gas, is 
thereby fixed in the solid or liquid strnctare of the plant ; it is also 
sometimes spoken of as assimilation. Taking starch as representing 
the first evident prodnct of assimilation, which is generally the case — 
although it may not be the first prodact actually formed — it is observed 
that decomposition of an amount of carbonic acid and water sufficient 
to fomish carbon and hydrogen for a given amoant of starch liberates 
a certain quantity of oxygen not used in forming the latter, and the 
oxygen thns set free is equal in qoantity to that previoasly combined 
with the carbon in the carbonic acid removed from the air. It may be 
said, then, that green plants remove from the air carbonic acid — which, 
beyond a certain percentage, renders air unfit for the respiration of ani- 
mals — fix its carbon in their own substance, and return the entire 
amoant of oxygen contained in this carbonic acid to the air as free 
oxygen, thus increasing its value for respiration. But this fixation of 
carbon and the consequent liberation of oxygen occur only in the 
green parts of plants, and nnder the effect of strong light like daylight 
or the electric light ; so that the plants of a living-room exercise this 
pnrifying influence on the air only dnring the day-time, and so fiu: as 
this is concerned, are Inert at night. 

On the other hand, the organic matter which results from this pro- 
cess nndergoes within the plant many changes, some of which fit it for 
transportation from one part of the plant to another, while others attend 
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its eonTersioD from mere food material into the Bubstanee of the plant 
itself. Some tew of these chaiiges reanit Id the iiberation of a further 
amoantof free oxy^n, aud to this extent may be said to purify the air. 
But the greater nnmber of them are accompanied by a sort of com- 
bastioD, some of the carbon previoosly fixed becoming combined daring 
the change vith oxygen taken from tbe air, and thns again forming 
carbonic acid that is retamed to Uie atmosphere, which is conse- 
ijaeDtly vitiated to a correspondiDg extent. While assimilation is 
confined to the green parts and to daylight (or its equivalent], these 
processes of food elaboration, attended by the absorption of oxygen 
and the formation of carbonic acid, occar in all parts and at all times, 
but more especially in the parts of tbe plants which are not colored 
green, and dnring the honrs of darkness, when growth is most rapid. 
This giving o£F of carbonic acid during the nutrition and growth of 
green plants is, in point of fact, comparable with the similar release of 
carbonic acid in the nutrition and growth of mushrooms, yeasts, and 
other plants which are not green, aud of animals, so that it really cor- 
responds to the respiration or breathing of animals by which they 
vitiate the air. Bnt althoagh the respiration of green plants occurs 
at all times, the carbonic acid given off as a result in the day-time is far 
less than that taken up by them for tbe fixation of its carbon dnring 
the same time. 

So far as the effect of a collection of plants on the air of a room 
is concerned, the foilowing statement may, therefore, be made : Dur- 
ing daylight they purify tbe air by removing from it carbonic acid and 
giving off free oxygen &r in excess of the opposite result of their 
respiration, while at night their infinence is exactly that of animals, 8inc« 
their respiration then goes on with even increased force, while the 
fixation of carbon has ceased. Taking tbe average of night and day 
together, however, their effect is to purify the air, because they remove 
more carbonic acid in the day-time, if in good condition and properly 
lighted, than they give off at night. It must be evidentalso that plants 
with vfuiegated leaves, or those largely in fiower and frait, will have a 
smaller balance to their credit than those with abundant green foliage 
and few fiowers, because the variegated plants have a proportionately 
smaller assimilating power, while respiration is much greater from de- 
veloping fiowers and ftnit than from ordinary foliage. So far as even 
these plants are concerned, however, their average effect is nearly 
always to purify the air by removing its carbonic acid and adding to 
its oxygen. With sickly or poorly lighted plants, the balance may be 
more nearly destroyed, owing to their diminished assimilation ; and it 
is never desirable to have in a sleeping room any large number of plants 
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-with a profaeioa of highly scented flowers, becanse of tbeir (greatly 
iocreased respiratioa aad the disagreeable effeeta their peifame caaseB 
-OD some persons. 

Fifthy flower pots, or those oontaining a disproportionately large 
^amoaat of soil, — especially if richly manured and cndergoing decom- 
position — constantly give off carbonic acid, and may also, possibly, 
l)reed disease germs ander some circumstances, so that their condition 
«hoald be frequently looked to. Bat the growth of green moss on the 
pots or the contained soil, which is asnally looked on with disfovor, is 
teneficial anless it implies too great neglect of cleanliness, since the 
moss plants assimilate. 

One other point deserves mention in this connection. All plants 
bearing leaves are constantly pampiog water from the soil and giving 
it off into the air in the form of invisible vapor. While the amonnt of 
-water thas evaporated from foliage is largely influenced by the strac- 
tnre of the leaves, which differs much in different kinds of plants, in 
« general way it may be taken as proportional to the leaf sorfoce 
-expanded. Our systems of warming dwellings in winter are nearly all 
'«pen to the objection that the heated air within doors is tAT drier than 
^he cold air without, colds being a very frequent consequence of passing 
from one to the other. Daring the winter, therefore, properly watered 
(ilantB in onr dwelling rooms contrlbate to no small extent to keeping 
iheir atmosphere from becoming too dry. 

W. T. in American Florist. 



DO VABIBTIES BUN OUTt 
By W. H. Shklmirb. 

[Bead before the AmerloMi CsrokUon Soolety it Buffalo, Feb. IS.] 

In the propagation of oar green-hoase plants, it seems to have 
become the fashion to refer to the art of increasing them by cuttings as 
something annatnral, and altogether out of the regular run of events. 
Many florists have an idea that the cutting bench is diametrically op- 
posed to nature's laws, and that our plants increased in this way must 
become weakened, aiokly, and the varieties eventually die out by a 
-continuation of the process. It is asserted that propagation is not 
xeproduction, that it is merely the old plant reinvigorated, and from the 
necessity of the case the stock must degenerate. If the opinions held 
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are not qaite bo radical, there is still a general mietrost that rootint: 
cattingB to perpetuate the life of a variety ia merely a makesbift, and 
sooner or later resort mnst be had to the seed — the nataral and trne- 
plan to perpetuate the species. 

The object of this paper la to combat these snppositioas, and^ 
while I may not be able to entirely convince, I hope at least to throw 
ont a few crombs of tmtb which may give food for thongbt and farther 
investigation. To my mind there is nothing opposed to nature's laws- 
in the propagation of a plant by layers, cuttings, grafts, and so on. 
All phanerogamona plants are built on the same general plan. The 
grasses, trees, herbs and cultivated forms of onr honses (the carnation 
being no exception) can all be reduced to ultimate similar parts. This 
ultimate part is known In botany as the phyton, and merely consists of 
the stem from joint to joint, and the leaf or leaves attached thereto at 
the top. A bud starts &om the axis of the leaf and stem, reprodncing- 
the same plan, varied only in detail by the species; and ft-om the seed 
to the death of the plant,'growth is nothing bnt a repetition of the same 
process. 

Bat this phyton, this plant part, is much more than a mere exten- 
sion of growth. It is to all intents and porposes a new plant. It is not 
independent, because attached to the parent stem ; but it is, neverthe* 
less, a unit — so tliat a plant may be said to be a commnnity of individu- 
als, and is in reality as much so as a branch of living coral. Farther^ 
each part, each of these independent fetors, is capable, onder certain 
circumstances, of striking root and taking on a separate existence. 
This production of roots from the stems of plants is a general principle 
in the vegetable kingdom, and the foundation of the art of propagation. 
In a natural state the process is resorted to far more than a casoal 
observer would suspect, and the plants prodnced thereby, whether in 
a state of natore or from onr propagating tables, are as much a new 
existence — ^they are jnst as trnly independent and resnscitated beings 
— as are plants grown &om seed. Mr. Thomas Meehan, the veteran 
botanist, says : " If we take off a catting and put it in the ground, it 
becomes as truly a new individnid as a chicken raised f^om an egg." 

The sngar cane rarely or never prodnoes seeds, but has been 
increased by layers and cuttings from time immemorial. The banana is 
another eiiample of a seedless plant. In neither case does there seem 
to be any lost vitality, although they have been thus grown for ages. 
Indeed, in cnltivation the tendency is to entirely lose the power of pro- 
ducing seeds. Wild plants are increased by layers and cattings in a 
state of natare, and examples might be multiplied without number. 
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Man; herbs naturally annual are continued from year to year by means 
of catlings as well as seeds, tbe oommoncardinalflower of oar meadows 
feeing a prominent example- 
Bat the anthor of "Carnation Cnltnxe" says : "Hatnte never pro- 
pagated a carnation by catting short an incipieat csoe from the side of 
the old plant and bid it take apon itself a separate existence." I would 
take exception to this statement, and make the assertion that it is not 
■only possible bat Tery probable nature has propagated the original 
native species in that very way. Of course it cannot be supposed that 
■she cnt the cane or pips by an invisible band and inserted them in a 
bed of fine sand with bottom heat and all the modern accessories. But 
it is'easily coQceivable that a plant may become broken by wind or the 
tread of animals, and the parts thus partially broken or entirely sepa- 
xated take root and become new plants. I have observed in oar houses 
when a stem has by accident become broken, the separated ends will 
■callous and eventnally emit roots in the air if in a damp and shady 
place. There is no trouble in saving plants thus rooted. I^atare does 
not revolt at the production of plants by cnttings. The phenomena of 
the catting bench are in strict accord with nature's laws. It is the 
business of the florist to beat the old dame at her own game. She, 
:always prodigal, may be satisfied by rooting one catting in a handred 
•or thonsaud. By strict observance of conditions we can turn out 76, 
■SO or 100 per cent, and they will be just as good as the parent — every 
one of them — if onr work has been properly done. 

I will now try to show there is in reality, as far aa can be seen 
-with the eye, no difference between a catting and a seed. This may 
■aeem to be a startling assertion, but there is nothing more true than 
this fact. All plants grow by a multiplication of platft parts (pbytODs) 
— the one growing from the apex of the preceding one, antil Anally the 
branch bears flowers, bears fruit and forms seed — always borne on the 
«nd of the stem. Oar microscopes reveal the fact that the embryo 
within the seed is merely a small phytou consisting of a stem (the 
•caolicle), capable of taking root, and the minute leaves (cotyledons) 
which expand and produce a bud, which bad sends forth another 
«tem and leaves — or plant part — and so on indeflnitely. Note the &ct 
that the stem of the embryo possesses no roots in the seed. These 
Are developed when the seed is placed in the damp and warm ground, 
Jast as the roots of a cutting are produced from the lower end of its 
stem under like conditions. Too high or too low a temperatare will 
make sickly and weak plants iu the case of either a seed or cutting. 
And too much or too little water will totally destroy either the one or 
the other. The seed is a very wise provision of nature for bridging 
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over nncongenial seaeoDS of the year or transporting the species to a. 
distance. Yet there is a difference. It is necessary to the formation 
of a seed that sexual anion shall take place in the ovary, and the pro- 
dnct of the parts tbas brought together partakes of the characteristics- 
of both parents. Thns variation is prodaced, and withont enterinif 
into a prolix explanation, it may be said in general that the greater the- 
differenee in the parents, the greater the variation in the seed. The 
seed is simply nature's method of prodncing variety. Again I qaot» 
from Thos. Meehan : " Individaal good is not subserved by seed- 
bearing, bat the anion of two distinct cells in one insures variety^ 
which is ever a leading object in nature." Here, then, is the secret 
opened ap to as whereby improvement may be made. The carnation 
was found a fixed type of single flower generally reprodaced by seed. 
Man began the cultivation of this plant 3,000 years ago, we are told^ 
but he has not yet succeeded in elimiaating the single flower tcom 
plants grown ftom seed. By the crossing of varieties and the selec- 
tion of the better kinds, wonderful improvement has taken place until 
Jove's own flower is the rival of any in the market. The process of 
oroBsing varieties is one whereby we mnst discard the bad and hold on 
to that which is kood, and when we have the better variety we mast 
perpetuate it by cuttings. Without the seed we would get variatioik 
but slowly; without the cutting the improvement would be lost. 

Bat after all we have said, we are still brought face to fkce witb 
the feet that the varieties of carnations grown to-day are not the same- 
as were grown a generation or decade ago. Old kinds discarded, new- 
ones taking their places. And why, I would ask, should this not be 
the case f Without resorting to any theory of disease, we can readily 
see that better varieties have been prodnced to take the place of the 
.old. A poor commentary it would he on our numerous hybridizers if 
this were not so. 

Lizzie McOowan, Daybreak, Golden G-ate, Aurora, etc, are taking- 
the places of Edwardsii, BeGraw, Astoria, La Furite, etc., not because- 
they are any more robust or in any way more capable of resisting dis- 
ease, bat because their flowers are better, larger, more perfect and 
bring a better price on the market. The old must of necesBity drop- 
oat of the race and give place to their more perfect prototypes. 

That varieties run out in six years I do not believe. It takes that 
long or longer to get a new kind fully dlstribnted, and I am quite con- 
fident that many of the older kinds can be found to-day growing as 
vigoronsly as ever. There is nothing inherent in the plant whereby 
they should not be as healthy after 100 years of propagation by out- 
tings as when they first saw the light of day. Disease may indeed get 
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in its ioBidioaa work, bat a Beedling ia just as liable to be ao attacked 
as a kind that lias been cnltivated for years. Any one who has raised 
seedlings most have observed the sickly appearance many of the plants 
present. 

It is a sorry thing to contemplate the fact that hardly one seedling 
in a fanndred is worth saving, and that one may soon show signs of 
foiling health. Many varieties in the very year of their introduction 
show more signs of disease than do those of long standing ; and I 
would allnde to Buttercap, Centnry, Wm. Swayue, Lamborn, Tidal 
Wave, and very many others if need be, as examples. 

I believe this matter of mnning oat of varieties lies entirely in 
oar own hands. If we propagate carefnlly and jndicioosly, we can 
preserve them indefinitely. If we are careless, reckless and nnob- 
servant, they are lost to ns forever. Many of the new introdnctions 
are spoiled in the beginning ( and oar entire stock may be rained in 
like manner] by indiscriminate and reckless propagation. A good, 
healthy, fiist-growing carnation plant will give ns about as many good 
cuttings aa flowers. Bat I am sorry to say there are too many of os 
not satisfied with the legitimate, bat mast resort to the reprehensible 
practice of catting up the entire plant ; and it is needless to add, the 
plants prodaced Itoin the flower stems are, in my opinion, utterly 
worthless. They will either die at once or stretch oat a precarioos 
existence. 

In conclusion, I would make an earnest appeal to all florists for 
the better education of oarselves, for those who assist us, and for 
those who come after as. I mean to say, we should be better educated 
to oar calling ; and an important part ot that calling is to endeavor to 
find oat the laws that eovern oar every-day operations. Science is 
not difflcnlt to comprehend, and sorely the pleasure to be derived 
&om its pursait will be alone ample compensation for the time thus 
spent. Of all the sciences, botany ia of the most importance to as. 
!Not the mere lisping of long Latin names, bat the study of the hidden 
mysteries of plant life — growth of the seed, development of the em- 
bryo, strncture of the stem and leaves, expansion of the flower, that 
cnlminaUon of natnre's skill. Such studies will not only afford us, 
pleasure, add nnto us length of days and afford needed recreation, but 
will put into our pockets dollars — the great bauble which we are all 
after. 
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POtJLTRT-EAISING. 



To be a former's vife aDd not keep ponltry is the exception to the 
rule of exceptions. 8dc1i a couilitioa does not exist, for every farm 
has its flock of chickeuB, nsnally supplemented with tnrkeys, dacks 
and geese. 

Beef, poik and mntton enter largely into the fonnatioD of what we 
call OUT daily bread, bat when something specially dainty and appetiz- 
ing is required, the flock of ponltry ie called npon. 

It is almost impossible to estimate the profit of an ordinary farm 
flock — the profit usually being wholly estimated npon the worth of the 
fowls and eggs Bold. It is seldom that the possessor considers the 
worth of the fowls and eggs nsed at home. 

The flock is entitled to some consideration for its economy in ntil- 
ixing mneh of the waste material aboat the farm, and again they shonld 
be accorded some praise for the destmctionof large nnmbers of insects. 

The different methods of raising poultry are as varied as the 
opinions of men. To make a success, one most have healthy fowls 
and comfortable quarters for them. The quarters need not be expen- 
sive, bnt shonld be comfortable in all weathers. 

A straw shed, well banked on the east, north and west, is very com- 
fortable while the bitter cold of winter lasts, but when spring approaches, 
the banking has settled until it leaves a six-inch air space all ronnd 
just under the eaves, and a driving rain or spring snow makes it any- 
thing else but comfortable. The melting snow on top finds plenty of 
places to leak through and forms a continual drip for weeks. 

The straw banking is a flrst-class home for rats, and the young- 
sters hatch out about the same time the early chicks do, so that by the 
time the chicks are growing nicely, they disappear mysteriously ; no one 
knows what becomes of them. If that straw banking is torn down 
there will be no farther need of mystery ; great numbers of half and fall- 
grown rats will be found, and rats are particnlarly fond of spring 
chickens. 

If lice once get a start in a straw hen-hoase, nothing but fire will 
drive them out, 

The inside arrangements of a hen house should be made movable, 
so that in cleaning ont or white-washing the nests and roosts may be 
easily carried outside. 
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A cbild's broom is &r better to iiae in wbite-waehing than a white- 
wasli brash. 

We keep lime where oar fowls can have free aocese to it, and 
almost any time Id the day there may be seen one or tfro or more fowls 
picking over the lime pile. 

Charcoal is another essential ; the fowls need it. Sharp grit they 
mast have or they will not remain healthy very long; many a chicken 
dies with cholera, simply for want of grit, or gravel. 

I am often asked which is best — to set hens on the ground or 
above the gronnd. I think there is little difiference where she is placed : 
If she has good fresh eggs and is not molested, she will probably make 
a good batch. 

A setting ben oaght to have a nest large enough to tatn around 
Id, bnt not so large that she cannot gather the eggs ap nnder ber and 
keep them snug and warm. If a nest is so flat that the egge keep roll- 
ing oat from nnder the ben every time she moves, they will get chilled 
one at a time, and the conseqnence is a poor hatch. 

Setting hens shoald be dusted heavily with insect powder two or 
three times daring the three or four weeks it tabes her to bring off a 
brood of chickens, for lice cause great nneaslnees to setting bena. 

The plans for rearing young chicks are as different as the people 
'Who have charge of them. 

Last spring The Western Fonltry Breeder, of Topeka, Eas., offered 
a prize to the lady who would send in the best article on " How to 
feed and care for yonng chicks." I do not know how many ladies en- 
tered the contest, bnt eleven different states were represented. As I 
«ent in the winning article, and as I practiced my own preaching last 
jear with good results and intend to again this year, I will give yon 
liere all or nearly all of the article as I wrote it nearly a year ago : 

HOW TO FEED AND OAEB FOB YOUNG 0HI0K8. 

Allow the chicks to remain in the nest nntil thoroaghly dry and 
lively, nntil they can stand alone and begin to scramble oat from ander 
ihe mother hen. 

Examine the hen and chicks all over for lice ; look carefully, and if 
any trace of them can be foand, dnst with pyrethrnm, both the hen 
and chicks. Keep all grease, oil and turpentine away from them. 

Pyrethrnm is a yellow powder, and can be boagbt at any drag- 
atore for ten cents an ounce. 

Have a warm, roomy coop placed on the sunny side of some build- 
ing, put some soft straw on the bottom of the coop, and on this care- 
fnlly place the mother hen and wee chicks. 
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Give for the first feed lis:ht bread slightly moistened witlL sweet 
milk. We bave tried the hard-boiled-egg plao, also tbe feeding of cns- 
tard to Ter; yonng ehicks. With me they have proved entire foilares- 
with both cbicks and little torkeys. Well-baked com bread may b» 
given occasionally for a change ; feed the soft part jast as it is, bat 
moisten the crnsts in sweet milk enongh to make them cramble. Feed 
every hour the first week. 

Give to drink either milk or water. Don't give it to tbem in a. 
sancer, bnt get a sardine can. There are asoally plenty of tbem lying 
around, bat if none are in sight yoa can get them empty &om the res- 
taarant for the asking. Melt the cat top off. Those holding a pint ar» 
the right size. Cleanse frequently if milk is nsed. 

Do not allow any other fowls, dogs, and especially cats, to go near 
the brood. 

Keep sand or small grit where the chicks can have &ee use of it. 

The second week, feed every two hoars and begin to give more of 
a variety, though not too much, and ^ve what the chicks will eat 
readily every time. To keep tbe chicks growing they should be ready 
for their feed at eaeh meal-time. Have a small yard in front of th& 
coop, in which the chicks can mn about. 

When they grow strong enough to follow the mother ben, giv& 
them their freedom after the in the morning. 

If a chick can be kept alive nutil it is three weeks old, it will be- 
vety apt to live untii grown. Have their coops made proof against 
rats, also keep cats at a safe distance. Keep the chicks out of strong 
winds ; everyone knows enough to keep them out of the rain. 

All disturbing influences should be kept away from them ; a sad- 
den fright is very detrimental to the welfore of a young chick. 

As they grow older, gradually extead the time between meals, and 
give more grain — wheat, both boiled and raw, cracked corn, oats, etc. 

Where there are several heas, and they do not fight each other or 
each other's chicks, it is a good plan to bave a large yard fenced off 
for them in which the grass is kept short. The coops can be arranged 
along the fence or in the house if one can be bnilt in the yard. In this 
yard have a feed-pen made of lath, so that the chicks can go in and 
out readily. The groand Inside the pen will soon become packed, and 
the feed can then be thrown upon it. It will need to be swept clean 
quite often. Fresh water is necessary at all times. After chickens 
are one month old they will need to be fed only three times a day. 
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Tbese were the plana that the judges coosidered best, and I have 
found them the best of several different ways I have tried Id th6 car& 
of very yoang chicks. 

The r«tani8 from the sale of poultry, eggBand butter is the farmer's 
wife's pin-money, though just ^what pin-money is in these days is a 
problem hard to solve — grocerieB and dry-goode, odde and ends, that 
there is no accounting for, are taken home in the buckets and baskets- 
that went to town filled with eggs. 

Missonri annually ships many car-loads of poaltry to the eastern 
markets, the handling of which furnishes employment for many of her 
people. There is hardly a small town along any of our lines of rail- 
load bnt what has its poultry and egg market. 

The raising of thorongh-bred fowls has reached enormous pro- 
portions; all grades of hamanity engage in it. I doubt not that the- 
small boy who has a pair of chicks with a goods-bos hen-house in som& 
back yard, becomes as enthusiastic over them as Yanderbilt over hla 
establishment with a $15,000 hen-lrouse and chickens to match in cost- 
liness. 

Oat at Kansas Oity there has recently been established the first 
national poultry farm, incorporated under the laws of Missouri. Th& 
real estate, buildings, fowls and appliances represent $60,000. 

There is no claas of people so well situated as our Missouri farm- 
ers' wives to raise thoroughbred fowls. 

In North Missouri, especially, we are in the heart of a red clover 
region ; blue-grass and red clover grow wild along our fences and 
upon waste land ; grain is cheap, plenty of good water, and everything 
necessary for the development of poultry life of the highest types. 

Bnt "there isnevera rose without a thorn." The one serious draw- 
back to the improvement of even our common farm-yard fowls is the- 
exorbitant rates of ezpressage. It is not merely a question of dollars 
and cents afew resolute people pay who are determined to have choice- 
poultry, but it is a detriment to the farming commuuitiea. People who 
are willing to pay a fair price for good stock to improve their flocks are 
balked in the attempt, at the very begianing, on aooonnt of excessive 
express charges. " Donble merchandise rates for all live poaltry not in- 
tended for market," is the worst enemy the improvement of faim fowla 
ever had. Every poultry fancier in the State or out of it will tell you 
that he could donble his sales in a single year if it were not for that 
one clause in express rates, "Double merchandise rates for all live poal- 
try not sent to market;" and on account of it the farmer's wife goes on 
from year to year longing for the improvement in her fowls that those 
few words debar her; and on their account the people are obliged to 
show to their visitors the old, original barn-yard fowl. 
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If ire coald have single express rates for thorongh-bred fowls* 
It woald create the grandest improvement oar farm fovls have ever 
known. 

I advertise in one of Miasoari's most popular farm jonrnals, and 
«very season brings me scores of letters from ladies on the form who 
Are anxions to improve their common fowls, but say they cannot af- 
ford it because the shipping costs so much. 

Give us single express rates, and it will be only a short time until 
'every woman on the farm will point with pride to her improved 
poaltry. 

The poultry bnsiness, from a bnsiness point of view, is not unlike 
other caUings. It also is in-marked with successes and dotted here 
»nd there with foilares. The grandest snccesses, however, have often 
been preceded by the sorriest of failures. 

There are, I believe, about three hnndred papers published in the 
-of poultry, pigeons and pet stock, and nearly all journals of agricul- 
ture have a department for poaltry. Some of the poultry papers have 
■special departments with an editor for each. They have their regular 
■contributors, special artists, critics, chronic growlers and peace-makers, 
and are conducted on much the same principles as are other papers. 

Mbs. Maby Tatlob. 
Hale, Mo., Lock box 171. 



OBNAMEITTATION OF OUB COUNTET HOMES. 
By L. A. GooDMAK, WeBtport, UtSBouri. 

The distinctive difference in our conntry homes I can no more 
plainly show to you tbanto cite you to the vide difference that exists, 
not only in our portion of the country, but which I see everywhere 
here in California, and that is in the homes of our stock men, and pecu- 
liarly our agricultural portion on one baud and those of onr hortlcul- 
"turists on the other hand. 

A man whose whole time and interest are devoted to the breeding 
.and raising of cattle, horses, mules or sheep can scarcely find time to 
■spend a day or a dollar on his yards and gardens in the way of orna- 
mentation, whereas the horticulturist never foils to find time and means 
to beautify his yards. But it is something practical that my subject 
-callB for, in helping to awaken an interest in beautifying our homes and 
how to do it. What I have to say will not be new to many of yon, and 
jet it is the same old story of "line upon line." 
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Onr country home varies from that planted in the native forests 
Borronnded by many old trees, perhaps evergreene, a large yard in 
grass where the horses are often tamed to graze, or the chickens and 
hogs are allowed to roam at will, to that of the pioneer on the prairiea 
without a fence or a tree abont the home, where oftentimes not even 
grass is to be found, and horses, mules, cattle, sheep, hogs and chickens 
can "go as you please." Between these two we have all grades of 
houses and yards, some pleasant, some agreeable, some tasty, and some 
even handsome and picturesque. I do not wish so much to instruct 
the horticulturist, or to induce him to plant, as I do to awaken an in- 
tereet in the minds of many of our country home-keepers that much 
taste can be displayed in the planting of our new and old places, and 
that it can be done so easily. 

First, then, if it is necessary, and I am sorry to say it is, we will have 
a fence — not a heavy fence, but one just as light and low as the circum. 
stances will permit. So many of our yards are spoiled with their fences ; 
in &ct, if it coald be possible, I would like to see the fences abolished 
entirely, but as this cannot be done, do the next best thing and make 
them as light and airy as possible. Next, let us have a green lawn. 
A good set of blue-grass forms the most beantifal of all yard fronts. 
Sloping or rolling, as the case may be, it matters not if we only have it 
well covered with a good grass sward. The position of the home from 
the road is a very important matter, for if we have our house too far 
f^om the road we will have more lawn than we will take care of, and it 
will cost too much to plant it properly, and hence we find so many 
places so sadly neglected. 

I have found that the greatest drawback to the pleasant planting 
of our country homes and their ornamentation is a want of knowledge 
of what to do and bow to do it easily. The farmer is so busy that he 
has but little time to give, and little knowledge, and no thought on the 
subject, BO that it is no wonder he lets the matter run at loose ends. 
I have found in many instances where I have met such a fi-iend and 
such a place, that after a half hour's talk with him on how to beautify 
his place with but little trouble and less expense, invariably he was 
induced to do it. Bat, above all thid, if we can get a love of ont- 
door life and the beauties of our trees, we have a lever to work with 
that will move the hills, rocks and stumps and make a yard. Then, if 
we can suggest some easy means of reaching the desired end, we may 
be sure that there are many who will adopt it. A house standing abont 
100 feet to 150 feet from the road, and, if on a corner, about the same 
distance from each road, will give any &rmer all the room he will need 
for the front yard. 
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Do not pl&Dt in regular order, bat by all means plant in clamps or 
groups, leaving a bare spot of lawn and a clear view from the house to 
the road, especially from the principal windows of the kitchen and sit- 
ting-room. Plant a clamp of eTergieens here, a clnmp of shmbs there, 
s clnmp of one kind of decidnons trees here, another kind there ; a 
taneh of a variety of hardy herbaceous plants ia one bed and a bed 
-of roses in another. 

These, being of common varieties, cost but little and are soon 
planted. Bat what I want to warn you against is indiscriminate plant- 
ing. If yon have not enongh time and money to plant all at once, do 
not, I pray yon, do not by any means plant a tree, or bush, or rose, or 
«hmb, just as the notion happens to take yon, or jaat because you see 
that there is room between two other trees to put it. Such planting 
will make your yard a mixed medley, and will be a tangled mass of 
trees, shrubs and vines in the years to come. 

If yon cannot plant yonr yard at once, and wish to keep planting 
as yon find things which suit you, oi as they are given you, plant judi- 
oioDBly and with system ; have a plan and follow it. Have yonr clumps 
«f evergreens, deciduous trees, shrubs and roses, and when yon do 
plant any of each of these, plant it in its proper place with its proper 
Mnd, and in after years you will be glad. Another mistake, and a very 
KPeat one, is in thinking that there is no beauty except in a large tree 
-or trees and shmbs. Now, the beauty of them is in seeing them grow 
and cariog for them until we come to love them as we do oar children. 
Plant then, small and young trees, and plenty of them, so that the 
growth may gladden your eyes and hearts every time yon return to 
yonr homes. 

Does your heart go out in love to yonr home and yonr children 
when away from them ! do yoa love to have them about yon, on your 
back, maybe, loving and caressing yon 1 Well, if so, yoa can realize 
how much a true lover of trees and plants thinks of the ornamentals 
of his yard. These trees and shrubs will grow in your affections and 
the affections of your children until they come to love every tree and 
shmb in your yard. Don't yon believe it 1 Well, j net try and cut down 
a half-dozen of them because they are too thick or are spoiling one 
another, and have yonr wife and children, as I have had, pitch onto 
you,and scold and beg for the lives of the trees, because yon are cutting 
down their friends. 

I well remember an instance where a large old white oak had been 
for years, and the American ivy covered it to a height of sixty feet 
(where it had been sawed off), until it was one solid column of green 
in summer and scarlet in autumn, how every one in the whole country 
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«dmired the beaotifal colamn, nstil it seemed as if it were a part of tlie 
beauty of our village. One day a heavy Btorm came, and it was laid 
^lat on the groand. The people in passing eonld not be kept oat of 
~tbe yard, bnt woald come in and express their sympathy for the old 
tree, as for a lost Mend. Pardon the digression. I am anxious to 
show that the best investment we can make is to plant a few trees in 
-onr yards and let them grow with oar children, and onr love with them. 
In my own home, I think more of my trees than I do of my hoa8e,and 
T have a good one, too. 

TO PLANT CHEAPLY. 
Plant a, clump of elm, a damp of sagar maple, a clamp of soft maple, 
a clnmp of white pine, a clamp of H'orway sprnee, a clamp of red 
cedar, a clnmp of shrabs, Althea, Weigelia, snow-bal], a clamp of lilacs, 
«- clnmp of spirea, a bed of roses, hybrids and Jane, a bed of peo- 
nias, phlox and hardy perennials, and, if you can afford it, a bed of 
liouse plants. These, put ont in proper places, so as not to interfere 
with the view from the honse, will, with very little expense, give a very 
pleasant yard. Small evergreens can be had one foot high for ten to 
fifteen cents; trees two years old, of the varieties given, at abont 
the same price ; shmbs, two years old, at five to ten cents ; roses at 
fifteen to twenty cents ; herbaceous plants at five to twenty cents. The 
total expense of such planting of such a place need not exceed $10 to 
^15, and will prove the best investment a man ever made on the farm. 

The roads and paths sbonld be as few and simple as are needed only, 
liecanse they take more time to keep them well than any other thing 
-on the place. A drive from the gate, circling or straight, to the side 
of the honse, and thence to the bam, with a path from the front gate 
-to the front and side of the house, is all that is needed. This path if 
Angling or carved will be mncfa the better, bnt never so much so as to 
cause a person to turn out of the way in going from the house to the 
^te. 

The back yard may be used for indiscriminate planting, and many 
-things not proper to go into the front yard can be need in the rear, 
«nd vithoat so much system. In fact, it may be a mixed mass or a 
conglomeration if yon choose to have it. Plant thickly, and if some 
-die you do not miss them, and as soon as they begin to crowd, take 
them ont by transplanting or cntting down. Do not be afraid to out 
down when necessary, any more than yon are to plant where necessary. 
On my own place I have cnt down twice as many trees as I have left, 
and will have to do more of it. 
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The planting of larger places, or ornamentation of city homes, i» 
not in the province of my paper, and yet I cannot help bat notice the 
great mistake that the city people are making of letting their places be 
so maoh crowded as to spoil their beaaty. I find that to be the case 
mach more so in California tbali even in oar own State. One flne^ 
well-perfected tree, with plenty of green lawn, makes a prettier Bh^w~ 
than a dozen planted too closely, and one well-grouped clnmp of trees- 
is mach more beaatifal in a lawn than woald a dozen scattered here 
and there. If yon do plant thickly or indiscriminately.be snre in after 
years to begin yonr thinning in time. 

Ornamenting onr country homes can be very mnch assisted by 
road side planting. Not by any means planting in single lines of trees- 
abont the roads, bnt If the road is straight, then, by all means, plant 
the trees in groaps along the road ; and at every comer, especially^ 
make a damp of trees. If the road is irregular or is very winding^ 
then one, or stitl better, two or three rows of trees along the line, lends 
mach beauty to the drive. But one straight line of trees along a- 
straight road is too much of a samenesa, and especially so if the land 
if very level. 

Such planting adds very much to the beauty of our country homes 
and its tendency is to baild up and elevate the tone and character of 
our people. A roadside planted in groaps gives a very pleasing effect 
to the traveler. And then you all know that trees do so mach better 
when growing together than in single rows. A road with a clump of 
elms here, a clamp of maple there, one of white ash, one of pine, one 
of larch, one of sycamore, one of spruce and one of cedar, will give 
such a delightfal sense of relief to the passer-by that he invariably 
falls in love with the snrroundings. 

I wish that I might arrange a plan of planting and have a cut 
made, with the number and varieties of each kind of tree, which woold 
be of some assistance to those who would learn ; bat it is with this 
matter as with many others with which the horticulturist has to deal. 
He is a teacher and a preacher to every one whom he meets, both by 
example and precept. I believe that he is the most liberal-minded of 
all oar pablic men, and is able and willing to give advice without money 
and withont price, and yet the people will not always follow. 

I have given directions for the most simple manner of improve- 
ment for oar country homes, because in my own practical work I have 
fonnd sach advice to be most generally followed, and have aever yet 
failed when talking to a farmer in convincing him of the real money 
value of such an investment, and have invariably had him foUow it. 
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A vord or two abont forming oar lawns aud I am through. I have 
always had the flarmei plow up the whole yard in the fall, level and 
harrow well, as he wonld for a flower-bed. Sow wheat and then timo- 
thy — if in spring, sow oats — and then blue-grass, two bnahela per acre, 
and in the spring two bushels more per acre. I do this that we may 
at once get a green yard, and then when the wheat is cut we will still 
have a green surfoce, and that long before the glue-grass forma a sod. 
By tbe second or third year the blae-graas runs out the timothy, and 
we get a good aod by mowing only two or three times a year, which ia 
about as much aa I flud the farmer willing to do. 

Do not nnderatand that this plan of forming a lawn or planting 
trees can be applicable to our towns or cities, or even many of our 
larger farmers, but it is the only practical way of improvement of 
our cdnntry homes, and we may be sure if thus once started, tbe love 
for it will grow and grow until it has found something better. 

Every one who visited San Ea&el will remember with delight the 
long winding road np to the top of the hill where we got the view of 
tbe ocean and bay, aud there on the top what a delightfol view lay 
before us in the valley, and how judiciously the planting had been 
done in clumps and clusters all over the whole hill. Hon. W. T. Cole- 
man planted better than he knew when that was done, and the 376,000 
trees which he planted have been so beautifully arranged in clusters 
and groups that they add an hundred-fold to the beauty of that beau- 
tiful landscape which lay before us on that morning. I called on those 
near me at the time to be careful to notice the beauty of the planting 
while they were admiring other things. Well, this was just the object- 
leaaon I wanted to give, and the one I wanted to illnetrate in my paper. 
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